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Preface and Acknowledgements 


Four years ago, the debate that took place between Vivek Chibber and 
scholars of subaltern studies on the occasion of the publication of Chibber’s 
Postcolonial Theory and the Spectre of Capital left me disappointed. Here 
was an opportunity to remove confusions and inadequate understandings, 
and clear up the ground for a deeper theorisation of the specifics of post¬ 
colonial condition under global capitalism, and discuss threadbare several 
related issues. But grandstanding prevailed at the cost of dialogue and 
clarity. Many found Chibber’s conception of postcolonial theory narrow; 
and some pointed out that he had even refused to consider great anti- 
colonial thinkers like Mao or Fanon, Ho Chi Minh or Amilcar Cabral as 
vital elements in postcolonial thought. Chibber had approached his 
object—postcolonial thought—with set terms that never integrated 
Marxism with what can be regarded as a body of radical anti-colonial and 
postcolonial ideas. Equally, others found the defence by the subaltern 
studies scholars confined to refuting Chibber’s criticism; they did not 
seem prepared to analyse what made postcolonial condition an integral 
part of global capitalism as well as a particular gradient in the globalisation 
of radical ideas, marked as it was with ambivalence towards global capital¬ 
ism. For them, studying differences between the postcolonial condition 
and the Western condition was the main purpose of postcolonial thought. 

In other words, polemics was unable to shed light on the specific reality 
sought to be represented by postcolonial thought: how Marxism could 
help unearth this reality, identify the fetish of difference, which nonethe¬ 
less was rooted in this reality, and the significance of this particularity 
under global capitalism, especially in the neoliberal age. Both sides 
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steadfastly refused to engage in asking what constituted the meeting 
ground of neoliberal capitalism and postcolonial capitalism. It seemed as if 
both sides did not want to acknowledge the existence of anything by the 
name of postcolonial capitalism. Both sides refused to learn from Marx 
how to study a phenomenon, in this case capitalism in the postcolonial 
world. The quarrel was about the supposed purity or sanctity of a 
“thought”—how Marxist it was, or how different it was. 

In writing this book, I wanted to move away from this mode of 
thinking. 

Of course, the argument deserves merit, namely, that it is not enough 
to point out that capital and labour are not two banal universalisms with 
normative and epistemological presuppositions, inasmuch as it can be 
equally deservedly argued that it is not enough to point out the particu¬ 
larities—national, local, historical and of other kinds. The problem is when 
we move from the universal to the particular, from the universality of capi¬ 
tal’s functioning to the particular zoning of its enactment. Chibber’s 
stance and the subaltern defence transformed the problem into a supposed 
antagonism between the champions of universalism and those of particu¬ 
larism. Marx would have been the last to approach the problem in this 
way. Marxism is not a seamless universalist epistemology or a gospel of 
universal. It is also not a sacred book of particulars. 

This book was written in this polemical context. It is meant to analyse 
the problem of the relation between the global and the particular, univer¬ 
sal and the specific, historical and the transcendental, and the abstract and 
the concrete. It intends to show that the emergence of what Marx called 
abstract labour is specific to capitalism, as the latter introduces a dynamics 
through which the dispersed, disparate labouring activities of producers 
are forced into a common phenomenon, called productive labour. Capital 
as a universal category thus involves the incorporation and absorption of 
particular mechanisms of production (labour) and distribution (market). 
Much of this book is devoted to explaining this dynamic and teasing out 
the political consequences of this formulation. 

It also explains the dialectical relation between what Marx had called 
formal subsumption, that is where capital had subsumed the labour pro¬ 
cess as it found it, taken it over in the existing form, brought into being by 
other modes of production, and real subsumption where capital produces 
capital and the entire society functions towards producing relative surplus 
value made possible by a less personalised and less violent mode of value 
creation and extraction. Yet, as this book shows, both are needed for 
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capital’s globalising role and mission, and they are complimentary to each 
other in this neoliberal age. The difference between the two processes 
indicates fissure as well as interrelation. The debate around the universalis- 
ing role of capital and hence on the theme of “difference” is thus, beyond 
a point, sterile and purposeless. In fact, by harping on difference we only 
deny the global significance of the revolutionary ideas developed in the 
“South”, by now securely ensconced in what we know as Marxism. This is 
the reason why Lenin and Mao are discussed in several places in this book, 
one that is devoted to the theme of Marx and the postcolonial question. 
The globalisation of the postcolonial predicament is the other site of what 
has been called the provincialisation of the West. Postcolonial theorists 
much in the manner of their opponent, Chibber, failed to probe this con¬ 
nection and offer compelling insights relating to the interface of neoliberal 
capitalism and postcolonial capitalism. 

The neglect of Marx in understanding revolutionary dimensions of 
postcolonial condition and interrogating postcolonial politics is equally 
astounding. On one hand Marxist political theorists of the West have for¬ 
gotten that in “most of the world” their political theorisation counts for 
very little, and except in the pages of famous Marxist and New Left jour¬ 
nals these theorisations and philosophising do not relate to the broader 
world. On the other hand, postcolonial political theorists have damned 
Marx for being European and steadfastly refused to learn from Lenin or 
Mao or even Gramsci on how to understand Marx in taking revolutionary 
politics forward in conditions of “backward” capitalism and agrarian crisis. 
For them, Marx is outdated because class is dead, and it is time of the 
people—masses of petty producers, informal workers, urban dwellers, 
impoverished peasants and educated youth and the intelligentsia. In these 
flotsam and jetsam of life the State does not count; the government counts, 
but that, too, only through negotiations with the unorganised, rabble- 
roused masses. Hence, the discussions on class, people, populism, political 
subjecthood, power, autonomy, dual power and other related issues have 
become extraordinarily impoverished in postcolonial countries, at least in 
India. One cannot but be struck by the extreme scarcity of references to 
Marx’s ideas in any random study of communist party and group literature 
on politics today. Once again, Marx is subject to a scissor-like operation 
and is taken out of the radical horizon of politics. This is the other reason 
for writing this book. 

While writing I became aware of the immense value of the analyses, 
commentaries, debates and sentiments evident in the discussions among 
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communists worldwide in the 1950s to the 1970s: the postwar era thought 
to be outdated and no longer holding lessons for us. Likewise, we are 
often oblivious of the polemical and the dialogic context in which the clas¬ 
sic works of Marx or Lenin or Mao were written. Any study of their for¬ 
mulations without reference to the debates, discussions and dialogues 
amidst which they took shape will lose half of its power. Marxism is noth¬ 
ing if it is not argumentative. Finally, the literature on the postcolonial 
condition also has been of great value. Even though in this book I have 
not concurred with it on several issues, these writings have been necessary 
to understand some of the dimensions of the postcolonial condition. This 
is the reason why I have written in the book that postcolonialism is like a 
commodity. We cannot bypass it; we cannot immerse ourselves in it. Being 
aware of the fetish of the postcolonial, we have to approach the problem¬ 
atic dialectically, and analyse it. 

In writing this book I have incurred debts to quite a few colleagues and 
friends, who provided me with comments and suggestions on my ideas. 
My acknowledgements are to Etienne Balibar, Ritajyoti Bandopadhyay, 
Manuela Bojadzigev, Livio Boni, Andrew Brandel, Partha Chatterjee, Atig 
Ghosh, Giorgio Grappi, Mithilesh Kumar, Sandro Mezzadra, Iman Mitra, 
Prabhu Mohapatra, Brett Neilson, Immanuel Ness, Ned Rossiter and 
Samita Sen. Some of the draft chapters were presented for discussion in 
study classes, workshops and seminars at the Calcutta Research Group. 
Many participants enthusiastically commented on those presentations. My 
debt is to all of them including the organisers of those study meetings, in 
particular, Paula Banerjee, Samata Biswas and Anwesha Sengupta. 

I am especially grateful to Terell Carver and Marcello Musto for the 
interest they took in my work. Their comments helped me in formulating 
some of the arguments. 

Two final prefatory submissions: First, the postcolonial condition the 
book speaks of is a generic description, while there is huge and marked 
unevenness within the postcolonial world. Hence the title of the book 
speaks of the postcolonial age. Indian references have come easily in this 
book as the author is an Indian, but the idea has never been to suggest that 
the Indian condition prevails more or less in the same form in other post¬ 
colonial countries. The idea was to indicate the trajectory of postcolonial 
capitalism. Second, readers will notice that in this book I have used in 
some cases as reference more than one edition of a same book or article. 
Sometimes I chose one edition because the translated version there seemed 
better, sometimes only internet editions were available to me, and I could 
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only access the print edition much later or vice versa; in other cases I had 
to use whatever I could lay hold of. I wrote this book in the past two years 
while I was frequently travelling on work-related matters, and I could not 
carry with me all the necessary books and articles. I have standardised 
these references as far as possible, but inconsistencies may have remained. 
Readers may kindly forgive me for this. 

Kolkata Ranabir Samaddar 

June 2017 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: The Postcolonial Condition 
as a Strategic Concept for Critiquing 
This World 


1 The Book Plan 

The Marx who will be found here is not the one whom we find in the 
overcrowded literature of campus Marxism. He will have some resem¬ 
blance with the thinker found in some political journals in Europe and the 
United States, but only to a limited extent. This, of course, is understand¬ 
able in view of the fact that the situation in Europe and North America is 
a particular one, different in many ways from what prevails in the greater 
part of the world. Hence there can be ground to say Their Marx’, c our 
Marx’. But this book does not intend to follow that line, however justified 
that line may be. Postcolonialism appears in this book as a strategic con¬ 
cept to understand the global condition today, and the Marx to be heard 
in the following pages at times loudly at times in echoes, is the Marx who 
is crucial for a strategic deployment of that concept. This Marx is not some 
esoteric thinker shining in individual glory, but a critical figure in a collec¬ 
tive workshop of transformative and revolutionary ideas and practices in 
history, the symbol of a historical collective that emerged in this world in 
the last 150 years, who has always made sense to us through various medi¬ 
ations. Mediation means here the manifold resonance of the workshop of 
transformative history of life and society, the collective endeavour. 

Beyond making the obvious observation, namely, that Marx is necessary 
to understand the postcolonial world, this book will also argue that with¬ 
out a rigorous understanding of the postcolonial world it will be impossi¬ 
ble to return to Marx, rediscover his ideas. In short the relation between 
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an appreciation of the global salience of the postcolonial condition and 
grasping the transformative power of Marx’s ideas is dialectical. We may 
recall Mao Tse Tung, who had famously said, “The target is the Chinese 
revolution, the arrow is Marxism-Leninism. We Chinese Communists have 
been seeking this arrow because we want to hit the target of the Chinese 
revolution and of the revolution in the East”. 1 This book follows such a 
dialectical approach—the genre of political understanding that situates dia¬ 
lectics at its heart. 

Towards the end of his life, while combating the errors of Trotsky, 
Lenin once said, “Politics is a concentrated expression of economics... my 
‘political’ approach (is being) rebuked (by Trotsky and others) in a man¬ 
ner which is inconsistent and inadmissible for a Marxist. Politics must take 
precedence over economics. To argue otherwise is to forget the ABC of 
Marxism.” 2 In this book, the argument for a strategic deployment of the 
concept of postcolonialism derives from a political understanding of the 
postcolonial condition. Politics is the basis for the return to political econ¬ 
omy, to the ideas of Marx, to the question of social transformation. In the 
same spirit, the order of the chapters in this book follows the logic of a 
kind of political understanding, which calls for an integrated and over¬ 
determined approach. To give as an instance of the need of such an inte¬ 
grated and an over-determined approach: many readers of Marx are 
baffled by the way he concluded Capital (volume 1) with a discussion of 
primitive accumulation, and “spoiled” the economics of the book with 
history and political commentaries on conditions of accumulation. To 
them, the last pages are not perhaps integrated with the main content of 
the book, or remain a problem in the structure of the book. Therefore, in 
several celebrated analyses of Capital (by Karl Korsch, Roman Rosodolsky, 
Ernst Mendel and several others like Louis Althusser and Etienne Balibar 3 ) 
the treatment of the last pages appear as uncertain. Was the link between 
these pages and the entire book a logical link, or a historical link, or a 
structural link, or a simple descriptive extension of the book as it pro¬ 
gressed towards its end? In the same way the pages in Capital on machin¬ 
ery and wages (parts V-VI) occupying the central sections of the book 
may also seem to hang uncertainly. In Etienne Balibar’s words, “Capital 
is a theoretical machine”, from which (to some) by implication then his¬ 
torical and real life is expunged. The focus is more on the logic of capital, 
also of the book Capital. However, is there some immanent logic in 
Capital ? This book is based on the argument that there is no such imma¬ 
nent logic in Capital which, on the contrary, teaches us the dialectical 
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relation between logic and history. The unfolding of the logic in Capital 
is continuously negotiated and challenged by history, the history of living 
labour and time. The postcolonial condition forces us to read Capital in 
a new way, just as Lenin read Marx in a completely refreshing way. The 
postcolonial condition makes Marx once again relevant. 

Chapter 2 address the question as to what is the postcolonial condition in 
terms of its predicament, that is to say a combination of contradictory 
circumstances—global and specific. This state of combination cannot be 
understood in terms of a theory of transition, it has to be understood as a 
state in its own right. The need for transformation of that condition demands 
that we analyse rigorously the paradoxes which define the postcolonial con¬ 
dition. The chapter takes up four sub-themes to explain the postcolonial 
predicament: (1) the post-colonial imprint on knowledge formation; (2) 
translation as part of producing the universal in the postcolonial age; (3) 
migrants as the subject of the postcolonial predicament; and (4) postcolonial 
labour as the mark of this situation. The chapter argues that these four issues 
are global in nature, and hence what we know as the postcolonial predica¬ 
ment is global, and not merely specific to certain ex-colonial countries. 

Chapter 3 engages with the question of postcolonial accumulation 
through an interrogation of several phenomena featuring the neoliberal 
milieu today, such as the new dynamics of capital accumulation based on a 
combination of the most virtual forms and the primitive, new configura¬ 
tions of space in the forms of zones, corridors and walls, the extractive 
turn of economy and the emergence of transit labour as a critical form of 
labour which overturns our conventional idea of its composition. This 
chapter tries to suggest ways of: (1) analysing the dynamics of accumula¬ 
tion today; (2) conceptualising labour in the postcolonial condition; and 
(3) understanding the two phenomena—neoliberal capitalism and postco¬ 
lonial capitalism—as two interrelated parts of the global capitalism of our 
time. The issue of reproduction of the postcolonial condition is impor¬ 
tant, and without studying the dynamics of circulation laid down by Marx 
in volumes II and III of Capital , we shall be at a loss to understand how 
the postcolonial condition is reproduced on a global scale as the funda¬ 
mental characteristic of capitalism today. Production will be stripped of its 
fetish only when circulation can be conceptualised as part of what is under¬ 
stood as production, bound with the latter in dialectical unity. 

From a discussion of accumulation, Chapters 4 and 5 move to a discus¬ 
sion of labour, living labour. Chapter 4 discusses in the framework of 
Marx’s concept of living labour the postcolonial context of informal 
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conditions of work and migration. The chapter begins the discussion of 
postcolonial labour by reflecting on what Marx had termed primitive 
accumulation. The purpose in revisiting the question of primitive accumu¬ 
lation will be to reflect on the absolute relevance of Marx’s formulations 
on conditions of life when it has been reduced to the minimum, so that 
capital can emerge. This indeed is the postcolonial situation where labour 
migrates from work to work, and the peasant becomes a semi-worker, 
becoming a full worker only to return to till his/her small parcel of land 
or work in others’ fields when industrial, or semi-industrial, or semi¬ 
manufacturing, or even extractive, jobs become scarce. In this context it is 
important to note that footloose postcolonial labour is also a consequence 
of international investment chains in countries like India, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan, Jordan, Turkey, Egypt, Colombia, Panama, Cambodia, Mexico, 
and so on, in garment production, iron ore mining, manufacturing of 
ancillary parts and instruments in industries such as automobile manufac¬ 
ture, electronics production, such as mobile telephony, leather products 
and toys. These are overwhelmingly export-oriented, with the production 
sites often being special zones. Wages are often low, the work force is 
markedly female, and the labour supervision rules strict and characterised 
by violence. Another aspect of the same scenario is the supremacy of logis¬ 
tical sites (like building financial corridors, special economic zones, 
upgrading ports for greater container-handling capacity, creating seamless 
multimodal transport hubs, building new towns, reprocessing e-waste, 
constructing highways, airports and logistical cities, etc.) which require 
and create footloose labour. In this circuit of commodity circulation, capi¬ 
tal will continuously change form, and value-producing labour will be 
more and more distant from the final stage when the profit is realised from 
the capital invested, and revenue shared. The entire process requires 
money which, too, circulates alongside the circulation of commodities (as 
consumer and capital goods), determining the quantum of profit and rev¬ 
enue and its sharing. The postcolonial State is therefore eternally wavering 
between increasing money supply and restraining it, and as a sideshow of 
this monetary exercise between increasing interest rate and decreasing it. 
In the postcolonial world this is then the milieu of living labour, which 
precisely through its footloose life proves itself also as abstract—that 
abstract capacity, ready to be deployed for any productive activity. 

Chapter 5 deepens the discussion on living labour through specific 
examination of the logistical expansion of postcolonial economy. For 
capital the desirable history of labour will be labour at work but not visible; 
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ready at hand but not always necessary; labour living but whenever 
required can soon be made dead. Shaping the postcolonial labour process 
in this model is the mission of global capital today. Everywhere, this seems 
to be successful—only to fail at the most unexpected hour. In this ghostly 
transformative exercise, money (increasingly in credit and digital mode) 
seems to be the most important tool. This chapter reminds us of the lesson 
Marx drew from the question of money in circulation—the supply chain 
of money: that it becomes a commodity like other commodities, appearing 
as forms of circulation of the same capital. Hence, even though money’s 
function is of one of capital, it appears as one of circulation, which either 
introduces the functions of productive capital or emanates from them. 
Money capital and not industrial capital is the spectral “other” of living 
labour in the postcolonial condition. The study of logistics has to take this 
as a central fact. Labour follows the commodity chain. In the process it 
also becomes a part of the commodity chain. The structure of one predi¬ 
cates the other. 

In this way, Chapters 3, 4 and 5 try to suggest ways of: (1) analysing the 
dynamics of accumulation today; (2) conceptualising labour in postcolo¬ 
nial condition; and (3) understanding the two phenomena—neoliberal 
capitalism and postcolonial capitalism—as interrelated parts of global capi¬ 
talism of our time. 

Chapter 6, on the basis of the discussion in these three chapters, exam¬ 
ines some of the contemporary theories of postcolonialism. Through an 
examination of relevant concepts such as abstract labour, concrete labour, 
need economy and informal conditions of work this chapter attempts to 
clarify the postcolonial problematic. It reinforces the arguments of this 
book, namely that without Marx we shall be at a loss to understand the 
problematic and will remain victim of various forms of the postcolonial 
fetish. Against this background, Chapter 6 picks up a few well known 
postcolonial works to show how some of them in their efforts to analyse 
the specifics of postcolonial condition have failed to understand Marx. 

From this point the book through next three chapters (Chapters 7, 8 
and 9) moves to politics. The discussion on transformative politics once 
again eschews any attempt to be comprehensive. Following the style of the 
previous chapters these chapters address select themes—this time themes 
of politics. The aim here is to reengage with certain themes in the writings 
of Marx, relevant to the task of understanding the postcolonial condition. 

Chapter 7 discusses the problematic of dual power as a significant issue 
in the annals of revolutions. The politics, which constitutes the theory of 
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dual power and is able to make sense of this feature and build around it, is 
essentially a matter of organising this power, strengthening it, defending it 
and developing it as a feature of a particular situation—a point Marx and 
Engels had brought out in their writings on the revolutions of 1848, par¬ 
ticularly in Germany. This can be called a “new practice of power”. We 
must understand that this insistence on a contextual reading of the prob¬ 
lematic of dual power without relying on any philosophical truth poses a 
specific methodological problem, which relates to the way in which we 
read Lenin’s and Mao’s texts. In Lenin’s and Mao’s writings, dual power 
is not presented as a “doctrine”. They are dialogic compositions. Lenin’s 
April Theses is the best instance of that. We cannot forget that hundreds 
and thousands of militant activists died in armed struggles in postcolonial 
countries on the basis of an agenda of creating dual power or a “red politi¬ 
cal base”. Yet there was no pure “red” power that could be brought on 
this earth and could be sustained by a programme, unless this idea of dual 
power had emerged in that programme as a feature of the society at a par¬ 
ticular juncture in the history of struggle. Perhaps then we can see in the 
history of dual power not only the presence of an irresistible idea, but also 
the demand that scientific analysis be given utmost importance with 
respect to great ideas that have animated the spirit of revolutions. 

All these require that we study closely Marx’s use of notions like people, 
class, masses and in the present context, populism. Chapter 8 undertakes 
that task. In Masses , Classes , Ideas: Studies on Polities and Philosophy before 
and after Marx ? Etienne Balibar has pointed out that in Marx (particularly 
in Capital ) the theory of historical materialism comes into conflict with the 
critical theory that Marx develops in his analysis of labour. Labour power 
is a property of the human body; but labour as a category becomes a social 
property under capitalism. Labour is the objective condition for the repro¬ 
duction of capital, yet labour is the revolutionary subject. These two mean¬ 
ings of labour with which Capital resonates stand at the heart of the 
postcolonial condition, their engagement trapped in a deadlock—a site of 
truth still to be verified. Thus, exactly as in Capital , where these two senses 
of labour demonstrate an internal disparity which shows the promise of 
resolution only towards the end of the book (recall the sections on the 
General Law of Capitalist Accumulation), likewise under the postcolonial 
condition the promise of an emergence of a revolutionary form of subjec¬ 
tivity can never be shown as a natural attribute of a phenomenon, but 
always an attribute of a condition: a conjuncture of circumstances when 
class struggles transform into mass struggles, and thus a condition showing 
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promise but no guarantee. Chapters 7, 8 and 9 discuss this question from 
the angle of leadership, class, popular formations and the formation of 
power—in short, all that we mean by politics. In Masses , Classes , Ideas 
Etienne Balibar had also drawn our attention to the problematic of people. 
Why people have become the most important concept of politics in the 
postcolonial condition, how to understand the category of people , how to 
make sense of the overwhelming phenomenon called populism , how to 
analyse the over-determination of classes and masses in politics, and the 
way in which the theme of radical transformation of society depends on a 
resolution of these questions are the subject matter of these two chapters. 
The discussion on populism, a concept avoiding which means that no 
meaningful discussion on politics in the postcolonial condition can be 
held, takes place in this context. 

Chapter 9 revisits, in this context, the theory of leadership and organisa¬ 
tion with which the revolutionary writings of Marxism resonate. The dis¬ 
cussion on the theory of leadership is linked to the issue of subject and 
plural subjectivities. This chapter therefore first discusses the domination 
of the theory of subject in Marxist academic writings. It revisits the issue of 
the subject as a product of idealist theorisation, and asks if we, as Marxists, 
cannot not allow ourselves to be trapped in endless discussions on the 
philosophical subject, then how can we theorise the political subject? In 
this context, the chapter brings in the relation between subject and leader¬ 
ship, and the emergence of the postcolonial political subject. The chapter 
recalls Marx, who emphasised that the proletariat, as a revolutionary sub¬ 
ject, requires more than a common situation as wage-labourers vis-a-vis 
capitalists. He assigned the proletariat the key role in the coming of social¬ 
ism not so much because of the misery it suffered as because of the place it 
occupied in the production process. That gave its leadership potentiality. 
He was also not unaware of the existence of various classes, groups, strata 
and subject positions in society, when he declared that the working class by 
emancipating the society emancipates itself. Its position as the subject of 
exploitation as well of leading the struggle for emancipation would be then 
a matter of past. In this double bind of subjectivity, any subject-centric 
thought can be only fragmentary. The history of the political subject in 
colonial and postcolonial history demonstrates this duality: its fragmentary 
nature and its universality, which implies the responsibility to lead. 

But, of course, hovering over all these issues of economics and politics 
is the shadow of crisis—crisis as a concept, crisis as the reality of our time, 
the reality of all epochs of transformation. Time as an idea and as a reality 
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of our life plays a great role in our understanding of crisis. The last 
chapter—Chapter 10 —seeks to find out from the writings of Marx and 
other revolutionaries various expositions on crisis—expositions made in 
times of crises. These writings are thus self-reflections of the times of crisis. 
Can there be a revolutionary philosophy of crisis, or to put it differently, is 
it possible at all to have a revolutionary philosophy not built around crisis, 
and the idea of crisis? For an answer, we must revisit the concept of crisis 
in the light of Marx and find out the stake that this concept has for our 
understanding of the postcolonial condition, the postcolonial age of capi¬ 
talism, of postcolonial capitalism—without which a critique of neoliberal 
capitalism will remain incomplete. 

In some sense this book argues, then, that some of the central concepts 
of Capital dealing with the contradictions of capitalism are resonant in the 
postcolonial context today. It is astonishing that back in 1867 Marx had 
ended the book’s first volume with a critique of Wakefield and colonialism 
to point out that capitalist system does not end its ills and contradictions 
with colonial extension, but that on the contrary these contradictions are 
accentuated by colonialism. 5 The postcolonial condition is not an excep¬ 
tion to capitalism or outside it, but is at the heart of capitalism today. Marx 
and the postcolonial condition is a global issue of study and practice today. 
Those who fight against neoliberal capitalism must situate a critique of 
postcolonial condition at its core. Without an awareness of the universal 
presence of the postcolonial condition the struggle against capitalism can¬ 
not proceed today. 


2 A Return to Politics 

To think of the postcolonial condition through Marx, we have to learn 
from the way Marx thought of the whole question of inadequacy of 
thought in his time. We have to go to the fourth book of Capital , known 
as Theories of Surplus Value. There Marx exposes, criticises and comments 
on previous and contemporary economists to achieve a history of political 
economy in order to defeat the hegemony of bourgeois thought and in 
the process clarify his own ideas. Bourgeois thought is not simply a specific 
kind of thought, but one that is a part of the class relations in a bourgeois 
society. And as we know, the fourth volume of Capital was written before 
Marx wrote the other three volumes. 

Thus, to know politics we must know its history, the history of postco¬ 
lonial politics including anti-colonial politics. We must know specific breaks 
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in this history, conjunctures, dirt, bloody marks, struggles, contentions, 
deviations, deceptions, compromises, elations and ruptures, and under¬ 
stand thereby the specific form of power postcolonial politics has produced 
and the specific form of power that has given birth to postcolonial politics. 
We must see the specific form of the State that postcolonial politics is 
related to. One must soil one’s hands in the labour of excavation in order 
to know the historical roots of this politics, the nature of our political prac¬ 
tice. This is the theoretical knowledge we need for our practice and the 
clues to the required mode can be found through a diligent study of Marx. 

The political in the postcolonial condition has a history to it. It is the 
modern history of capital, colonialism, independence, decolonisation, 
civil wars, neoliberal capitalism, democracy, struggles around land, 
socialist visions, communist movements, anti-colonial solidarity, wom¬ 
en’s movements, movements for social justice and environmental move¬ 
ments, and along with all these the history of famines, disasters and 
bloodbaths, as well as progress. There is no autonomy of politics and no 
fancy imagination of subjectivity here. Anti-colonial visionaries did not 
dream of such autonomy. Their practice meant muddling with determi¬ 
nation through all these. Most of them, without knowing, made or 
anticipated Marxist critiques of state-centric politics and that is how they 
arrived at the “other” of bourgeois politics. It did not arrive through a 
critique of bourgeois political economy; but because politics was incom¬ 
parably richer in the anti-colonial centuries, the critique of bourgeois 
politics came through a different route. The critique of capital arrived 
through other paths. We must study, therefore, the dynamics of the 
emergence of the political subject in the colonial and postcolonial condi¬ 
tion. 6 We must study at the same time the history of the double effort of 
the anti-colonial visionaries: to build a State, yet not give to State what 
need not or must not be given. Therefore the idea or the spirit of the 
withering away of the State envisioned by Marx and Engels was built in 
the political thinking of the anti-colonial visionaries. They knew the 
value of an independent form of political power, known as national sov¬ 
ereignty, and national democracy, yet these were not products of a state- 
centric vision. Therefore, throughout the history of colonialism and 
postcolonial time, they wrestled with the domination of state power with 
counter-ideas of the power of society, communes, general strikes, coop¬ 
eratives, autonomies of various forms, councils, peoples’ assemblies and 
different forms of popular associations (sometimes known as samaj) and 
street associations and formations. The history of this counter-power 
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based on dialogic capacity will be perhaps never written. It will perhaps 
always exist as the other of the political power built around the State. 7 

Yet this history has to be imagined and anticipated in political practice. 
Clearly Marx and Engels saw in the disappearance of the State a contradic¬ 
tory process and not a time-lapse film of a vanishing subject. The State is 
necessary for reconstruction of society, yet it must not exist more than it is 
necessary for it to exist. In other words, as counter-power develops, the 
power of society—which is not classical political power but dialogic 
power—the State diminishes. If you like, this is the ultimate vision of dual 
power which was inserted in anti-colonial thinking through two long cen¬ 
turies’ struggle for self-determination, autonomy, popular assemblies, 
mass councils and dignity as emancipation. The history of autonomies has 
been the framework for critical thinking in the colonial and postcolonial 
context. If the history of political power has been constructed around 
capital and colonial and neocolonial dominance, the history of counter¬ 
power is to be constructed or reconstructed around the history of auton¬ 
omy. Such a kind of realisation explains the method of this anthology of 
expositions around the question of the relation between Marx and the 
postcolonial condition. The method is that of intertwining the produc¬ 
tions of politics, autonomy and dialogue. Marx’s writings on contempo¬ 
rary political events revolved around the central question of public power: 
What kind of public power the workers should strive for? Why should the 
workers struggle against the sort of public power the bourgeoisie has cre¬ 
ated, namely the State? As a form of public power why is the Commune 
unlike the bourgeois State? This is the question that again is at the heart 
of the notion of dual power, which later both Lenin and Mao raised. The 
critical political practices in the postcolonial condition have revolved 
around this issue, namely what kind of public power we want—that will be 
like a State, yet not a State: dialogic as well protective, enabling as well as 
suppressive of enemies, holding power yet decentralising and gradually 
diminishing by devolving both vertically and horizontally. 

To understand the significance of Marx’s teachings in this context, the 
old interpretive writings of the great Marxist intellectuals may not be of 
much use. In their place, we must dig into the concrete histories of politics, 
State, great directions and moments of great disjuncture in politics, popular 
assemblies and mobilisations, and the ideas that spurred them and were 
produced out of them. We must also see at the same time how the economy 
moved, how classes responded and how thinking along with these events 
proceeded on ways to reconceptualise politics. In the anti-colonial context 
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this was the logic of scientific discovery of the dynamics of struggles over 
political direction. We are, therefore, somewhat removed here from the 
Althusserian idea of scientific practice in Marxist philosophy 8 and far more 
removed from the equally attractive idea of the Machiavellian moment in 
modern history, where politics is conceived around centuries-long struggle 
for sovereignty. 9 Even though some have tried to view the birth of indepen¬ 
dent India and freedom from colonialism as “the righteous republic”, 10 the 
history of decolonisation, democracy and socialism in India cannot be 
interpreted in any way as a time when the new Indian republic confronted 
the problem of maintaining the stability of its ideals and institutions, and 
critical political thinking emerged as a response to a series of crises facing 
newly independent India seemingly on the cusp of destruction. The idea of 
the Machiavellian moment represents the synthesis of liberal ideology, 
bourgeois politics and republicanism in the form of popular sovereignty 
that would protect virtue. The Republic emerged in India not because a 
group of innovative, synthetic and cosmopolitan thinkers succeeded in 
braiding together two Indian knowledge traditions, one concerned with 
political and social questions, the other with religious questions and ori¬ 
ented toward transcendence, but because independence was achieved by 
anti-colonial struggles and critical thinking, and the Republic was an uneasy 
compromise between pressures from the popular masses and the power of 
the bourgeoisie and the landlord class backed by the colonial power. Yet it 
also true that Machiavelli cannot be reduced to a conception of politics 
around centuries-long struggle for sovereignty only, because it also inaugu¬ 
rates at the same time a line of political thinking and practice 11 that is not 
far from the one that anti-colonial politics evoked. After all we have to 
remember that in Marx’s historical and political writings, the “republic” 
appears to be split into the bourgeois republic and the political form in 
which public power takes on the shape. 

3 A Return to Political Economy 

But how can the analysis of postcolonial politics be freed from idealistic 
interpretations, esoteric talk of floating subjectivities, state-centric institu¬ 
tional discourses and vulgar empiricism? What is the way to ground such 
an analysis in a materialist framework? Marx is once again relevant to that 
search. In the postcolonial context, for instance in India, there is a resur¬ 
gence of exercises in political economy challenging the crude economists 
busy peddling their theories of growth, satisfaction and productivity. 
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These exercises are significant as contributions to an understanding of 
postcolonial capitalism. They help us to understand the ongoing reorien¬ 
tation of postcolonial politics towards facilitating neoliberal growth and 
clearing the grounds for further accumulation. A return to political econ¬ 
omy in understanding the postcolonial condition is now a noticeable phe¬ 
nomenon, and we must welcome this development. It will allow us to 
reengage with Marx in deeper ways than ever. There are four consequences 
of this development: 

First, moving beyond a centre-periphery framework or making a simple 
distinction between the North and South we can now go deeper into an 
analysis of the postcolonial condition. This is not to suggest that there is 
no North or South in today’s world. But there may be South in the North 
and North in the South. A casual look at the lists of rich people in so- 
called countries of the South, and on the other hand a look into the grow¬ 
ing immiseration and precariousness in the North will tell us of the 
intermingling of the North and the South. But more importantly, follow¬ 
ing the economic developments in the present epoch of globalisation 
marked by neoliberal capitalism we are now compelled to look closer and 
deeper into the economic realities in the postcolonial world, in particular 
the realities of development of capitalism there. The question is: does it 
show any difference with the historical experience of capitalism in the 
North (which is also the West), 12 and how shall we deploy Marx to under¬ 
stand this still-developing reality? Globalisation suggests interlinks between 
the North and the South and increasing differentiation within the societies 
in both the worlds. Globalisation also prompts us to find the causal dynam¬ 
ics in trade, money and power. Yet one has to go beyond the surface reality 
of trade, money and power, which suggests a trade-centric explanation, 
and carefully examine the production dynamics and the specific ways pro¬ 
duction and circulation have combined as mutually determining and 
defining entities. This will be the way to make sense of the developing 
capitalist relations in the South, which are bringing in changes in class rela¬ 
tions. In short, the postcolonial condition is not the name of a condition 
of stagnation. It is a stereotype that numbs our critical understanding. The 
return to political economy takes place in this context. 

Second, there is a renewed attention on the role of political processes as 
actors in developments in economy, and along with that a renewed atten¬ 
tion on the institution of the State and all other elements that indicate 
class relations, such as the compradors, the corporate class, other forms of 
economy, modes of accumulation and the discourse of political economy, 
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which is itself a part of the said class relations. As a consequence, political, 
historical, social, even literary, writings today abound with commentaries 
on class relations. In short, the over-determination of politics and econ¬ 
omy should not be difficult to understand. 

Third, the return to political economy has ushered in a more holistic 
style of analysis, in which the peasants and workers—or the agrarian sector 
and the industrial sector—or the formal and the informal processes and 
organisations of production, are not seen any more as absolute opposites 
of each other, but as parts of a capitalist whole locked in a dialectical unity. 
Closer attention to the ways peasants are joining the working class in 
small-scale and informal mining and others sectors such as the construc¬ 
tion industry exposes the myth of a continuing self-subsisting agriculture 
today. Recall Lenin, who, faced with the arguments of many that Russia 
was exceptional to the history of capitalism (reminding us of many post¬ 
colonial scholars of our time preaching the exceptionality of postcolonial 
condition), wrote The Development of Capitalism in Russia (1899)—not 
to deny that there was a peasant question, but to establish that the peasant 
question was part of the problem of capitalism. In that book he brought 
forward Marxist analysis on the agrarian question by focusing on the role 
of peasant differentiation in the development of a home market, and he 
discussed issues of labour surplus, marketable surplus and investment sur¬ 
plus, and the role of merchant capital in the agrarian sector. Yet Lenin 
never argued that one had to wait for the full development of capitalism 
to begin the struggle for social transformation, The Development of 
Capitalism in Russia is instructive of Lenin’s analysis of the specificities of 
Russian capitalism due to the “simultaneous existence of the most 
advanced forms of industry and semi-mediaeval forms of agriculture” 13 
and helps us to understand why, 20 years later, the Russian October 
Revolution succeeded, with land being one of three words that formed 
the slogan of the revolution (“Bread, Peace and Land”). The book also 
remains significant as a model to practise the concept of simultaneity. 
Simultaneity was the key to Lenin’s idea of ehain , and as a strategist he 
accentuated the concept of simultaneity, and following the idea of the 
chain, the key notion of the link. He was not a vulgar empiricist. Amidst 
observing all possible empirical details he theorised what was the link 
between all these facts, what was at stake in the co-presence of certain 
facts, and therefore the strategic road ahead. 

Fourth, the return to political economy enables us to appreciate the 
actually existing range of labour forms—an overwhelming part of them 
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marked by what is known as “informal” conditions, that is, informal 
term of work, informal agreement, informal labour process, informal 
nature of the job performed, informal nature of relations between those 
who work, also between those who work and those who own capital, 
and at times even the informal nature of the supply chain including the 
front and back ends. Yet we have to note that the informal and formal 
conditions are woven into one another in the structure of the industry. 
Earlier, we used to divide the economy into formal and informal sectors 
on the assumption that in certain sectors labour would be highly for¬ 
malised, while in others it will be to the contrary. Apart from the fact 
that there is an epistemological problem (concerning the question of 
“form”) involved in this division, today the extensive presence of infor¬ 
mal labour conditions in economies—globally, nationally, in sectors— 
signals some major changes: (1) as if there is a law in the interest of 
capital ordaining the informal conditions of labour in almost all spheres 
of economy including the so-called formal; (2) these informal condi¬ 
tions are dominant in those productive sectors that can be described 
broadly as “extraction”; and, (3) labour deployed in the domain of 
extraction will be mostly in transit. It may be thus termed as “labour in 
transit”, “transit labour” or “migrant labour”; in other words, labour 
transiting from one site to another, one form to another, resulting in 
multiplication of the forms of labour. 14 These three features taken 
together clearly signal what we term the postcolonial condition. 

One must also note that the four features noted above are interlinked. 
From opening up new areas for mining to building new towns, to recy¬ 
cling of waste including e-waste, to reprocessing the ultimate of biological 
resources, mother’s milk—extraction seems to be the hallmark of the 
expansion of the neoliberal economy. This forms the background to the 
return of primitive accumulation in our age. Yet this is not the age of 
primitive capitalism. On one hand, organised, large-scale, centralised pro¬ 
duction devours small- and medium-scale production; on the other hand, 
we can witness the extensive emergence of labour in decentralised and 
informal production processes, particularly in extractive sectors, contrib¬ 
uting to primitive accumulation. Given this paradox, we need to investi¬ 
gate: what causes this return, this renewed attention to what is considered 
as “nature” as the site of renewal of capital? And what does it do to labour 
form and reproduction of labour power? Also, how does this return 
become a condition for neoliberal growth? The postcolonial condition 
seems to be the most appropriate site for such investigation, exactly as 
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England had appeared to Marx as the most appropriate site for studying 
capitalism in the mid-nineteenth century. 

For a researcher from a postcolonial country this foundational under¬ 
standing is important. The postcolonial setting of a flexible labour form 
that ranges from plough to pick is essential for the neoliberal transforma¬ 
tion of the global economy where the most virtual forms of accumulation 
(sovereign debt, futures, forward trading, manipulation in commodity 
pricing in global market, quantitative easing, new forms of fiscal and policy 
restructuring, etc.) combine with the most primitive, whose characteristic 
element is the activity of extraction—the labour of extraction and extrac¬ 
tion of labour. 

In short, the return to political economy forces us to engage with 
Marx on one of the most complex theoretical lessons he offered for social¬ 
ists and communists, namely the relation between what he termed 
“abstract labour” and “concrete labour”, and we can add “necessary 
labour” and “productive labour”. How shall we increase our understand¬ 
ing of labour in concrete, therefore in manifold form and in its immanent 
singularities, and at the same time renew our understanding of labour in 
abstract as the core of our life? Is this not the challenge that the postcolo¬ 
nial condition, which means always escaping standardisation of labour, 
poses for us? But contrary to the attitude of the pluralists, we are not 
arguing that this means individuation. It means, as distinct from individu¬ 
ation, labour as justice, “as fire”, 15 as that is what is exploited, and as that 
and nothing else needs emancipation. Therefore, not singularisation but 
immanent singularities... Yet we would be completely mistaken to think 
that Marx teaches us to make labour sovereign. No, all that Marx tells us 
is that labour is that which forms and shapes the thing, it is neither servile 
nor sovereign. It escapes power; it is the common, the ordinary that 
makes ever new, immanent plenitudes possible. Thus it is only the postco¬ 
lonial condition that educates us on forms of labour, including caring 
labour and all other activities of social reproduction, which are directly 
productive of value for capital. 

Forms of labour become productive or unproductive only in relation to 
the position they occupy within the process of value-formation in capital¬ 
ism. Nothing is inherently productive or unproductive, that is to say pro¬ 
ductive or unproductive of surplus value. The postcolonial forms of labour 
and activities (caring or extracting) are essential to the making of value, 
and the reproduction of labour power would be impossible without these 
forms of labour. Or, small-scale and artisanal mining, idealised by a section 
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of sociologists as evidence of peasant resilience, becomes essential for 
global production of steel and the construction industry in capitalism, and 
thus becomes productive. In short, the varying and discrete forms of 
labour, such as caring labour or artisanal mining (which is mostly extrac¬ 
tive), characteristic of postcolonial capitalism, suggest the emancipative 
possibility of labour under the postcolonial condition, indicated by Marx 
when he said that capital as the site of surplus labour was equally and at the 
same moment the positing and not-positing of necessary labour. As he 
said, “It exists only in so far as necessary labour both exists and does not 
exist.” 16 It is the postcolonial condition that suggests the possibility of 
labour returning to self. 

4 Postcolonial Time 

The postcolonial condition is also a statement on time. To some observers 
the postcolonial condition indicates arrested social and economic prog¬ 
ress, or development trapped in a quagmire of politics and backwardness; 
to others it indicates nature; to still others a condition that carries traces of 
ancient communism, and all that an advanced capitalist society has long 
passed—a past that this world finds only in colonial and the postcolonial 
present. If Marx is classified as the signature of capitalism, postcolonial 
condition is the signature of anthropology, the anthropological condition 
of man. We can see in this projection a specific projection of the idea of 
time, also a specific politics of time. Any engagement with Marx in the 
postcolonial condition must reckon finally with the duplicity of time—for 
them one kind of time, for us a different time. 

Walter Benjamin famously wrote of the homogeneous empty time of 
capitalism, yet capitalism in the postcolonial condition betokens heteroge¬ 
neous time. 17 Perhaps Benjamin can be read differently today: in his theses 
on the “concept of history”, known as “Theses on the Philosophy of 
History” (1940), he introduced the concept of homogeneous empty time 
to indicate the phenomenon of historicism, particularly historicist positiv¬ 
ism, which universalised and flattened the idea of progress, and expelled 
every inconsistency out of it. Benjamin opposed this kind of historical 
sense with a historical materialist sense, which allowed for breaks and 
moved for zero hours in history. In his words, “History is the object of a 
construction whose place is formed not in homogeneous and empty time, 
but in that which is fulfilled by the here-and-now”, 
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Historicism rightly culminates in universal history. Materialist historiography 
differs from it as to method more clearly than from any other kind. Universal 
history has no theoretical armature. Its method is additive; it musters a mass 
of data to fill the homogeneous, empty time. Materialist historiography, on 
the other hand, is based on a constructive principle. Thinking involves not 
only the flow of thoughts, but their arrest as well. Where thinking suddenly 
stops in a configuration pregnant with tensions, it gives that configuration a 
shock... A historical materialist approaches a historical subject only where he 
encounters it as a monad. In this structure he recognises the sign of a mes¬ 
sianic cessation of happening, or put differently, a revolutionary chance in 
the fight for the oppressed past. He takes cognizance of it, in order to blast 
a specific era out of the lifework. As a result of this method the life-work is 
preserved in this work and at the same time cancelled; in the lifework, the 
era; and in the era, the entire course of history ... 18 

And then, Benjamin had added that time in capitalism is homogeneous 
because it is not affected by particular events, and is imagined as one by all 
of its subjects. It is empty because any number of events can be put inside 
it (by logic, any number of discrepant events can be also taken out of it). 
“Homogeneous empty time” corresponds to a notion of history, where 
disparate events of disparate actors are understood as occurring simultane¬ 
ously in time, and moving towards same direction. Yet the fact is that 
national and anti-colonial revolutions did not occur in empty or homoge¬ 
neous time. The directions of anti-colonial revolutions and the postcolo¬ 
nial nation states were not same. As Benjamin noted, the transformations 
in history occur in moments of immediacy, blasting particular moments of 
the present and the past out of the linear sequence. 

Yet, ironically, time is the plank on which the stereotype of the postco¬ 
lonial condition builds and flounders. Consider: if it is considered that the 
postcolonial condition is a special one escaping the standard time and the 
standard timeline of capitalism, how then are we to account for differential 
functioning of capitalism and the differential operation of capital? On the 
other hand, if it is considered that forms of capitalism simultaneously 
exist, thereby making it possible for time to appear as homogeneous 
under capitalism, how are we to account for specific global-local rela¬ 
tions? Perhaps we need a closer attention to anti-colonial revolutions as 
interruptions in bourgeois presentation of time. In short, the postcolonial 
condition not only indicates a certain imagination of space, it also indi¬ 
cates a certain notion of time. The idea of the postcolonial predicament 
being global rests on the mutual constitution of space and time. This then 
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is the central question in making time the most crucial aspect of studying 
the postcolonial condition. Or, to put it differently, time demonstrates a 
structure shaped by the apparatuses of capitalism. 

We can now reformulate the central question as directly as possible: 
What is the “post” in postcolonial condition? What time does the “post“ 
indicate? and what is the condition in which the time designated as the 
“post” congeals itself? Does it point at specific countries that have under¬ 
gone the decolonisation process with all its contradictions and complexi¬ 
ties? Does it mean the continuities of colonialism after colonialism left the 
scene? Does it mean a style or mode of analysis, and if so what are the 
marks of this style and mode? Or, does it mean global continuities of colo¬ 
nialism after colonialism was over as a historical phase? Perhaps, all these 
posers are relevant, and all their answers are necessary for understanding 
what the postcolonial condition is. 

Yet, while finding answers to these questions we must not forget that 
these questions have a history to them. One has to only recall that in the 
four decades of decolonisation in the last century (1940s-1970s) the term 
“postcolonial” was rarely used. The widely used term was “ex-colonial”, 
which did not express any condition but more a fact that these countries 
had just come out of colonial rule and exploitation. The more important 
question was: what path should these nations now take? One section of 
communists held that, aligning with local bourgeoisie, the liberated peo¬ 
ple now should develop a “national democratic path”, while another sec¬ 
tion held that the path was to fight against the compradors, the imperialists 
or the neocolonialists, and on that basis develop “people’s democracy”, 19 
which meant the political rule of a united front of workers, peasants, petty 
bourgeoisie and all other patriotic sections of society. This could be devel¬ 
oped, some belonging to the second group of opinions argued, through 
peasant revolutions leading to full national independence. 20 

In other words, the discussion was over path, and not over a sup¬ 
posed condition of immobility, or any discourse of a special cultural 
condition. It was thus a political question concerning the conduct of the 
nations in the post-Second World War era, with several nations becom¬ 
ing nation states on attaining independence. The era of decolonisation 
as indicated earlier stretched up to the 1970s. Instead of getting resolved 
the nation question seemed to have flared up again. Communists talked 
of national revolution, national democracy, new democracy and the per¬ 
spective of a new path for independent nations to escape dependence, 
backwardness, stagnation and neocolonial control, and take a steady 
route to self-reliance and development with international socialist help. 
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The dependency theorists talked of neocolonialism and core-periphery 
structure of the world to which these nations were bound. 21 The Western 
liberal and behavioural commentators strategised how these nations 
could be incorporated in the capitalist world. If Gunner Myrdal spoke of 
Asian Drama , the communists replied with Asian Dilemma. 22 The con¬ 
cept of postcolonialism displaced this political context. Ex-colonial 
countries as a concept was out, we became postcolonial. The old politi¬ 
cal debates over life and death of peoples and nations under capitalism 
were expunged from the new discourse. 23 Postcolonialism became in 
time a theory (postcolonial theory) far removed from the moment of 
decolonisation marked by battles and wars involving millions of people 
searching for paths towards independence, freedom, democracy and a 
non-capitalist development. Over time, postcolonial theory became 
postcolonial studies, which required prestigious academic centres and 
institutional pastures of intellectual pursuit. The counter-revolution in 
politics was now complete with counter-revolution in the realm of idea. 

As communist movements worldwide weakened, efforts towards achiev¬ 
ing national independence experienced setbacks due to imperial interven¬ 
tions and counter-revolutions in ex-colonial countries, and as globalisation 
set in the wake of technological changes, restructuring of capitalism, and 
new modes of accumulation world over including countries of the South, 
nation appeared as a salient form with specific cultural attributes. 24 

Readers will now understand as to why this book is neither a contribu¬ 
tion to postcolonial theory nor an exercise in postcolonial studies. It 
speaks of the postcolonial as a condition , an age —global, yet local in many 
ways—and as a predicament , an age that speaks of a condition with its 
contradictions, a site of new struggles, contradictory possibilities, and new 
transformations. The postcolonial condition tells us of time, and how time 
creates its own politics, which then proceeds to subvert the specificity of 
time itself. After all, is this not what Marx teaches us all along and Walter 
Benjamin had tried to indicate in his unique, mystic way? 

5 The Postcolonial Condition 
as a Strategic Concept 

We are thus using the concept of the postcolonial condition in a strategic 
sense, which denotes the history of a specific idea, its trajectory, various 
connotations around it, and the current moment in which the world finds 
itself. In order to appreciate the strategic possibilities of the concept and 
add rigour to the deployment of the concept let us first summarise some 
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of the fundamental features of this condition. The term “the postcolonial 
condition” denotes situations in countries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America which were once colonies or semi-colonies and are now indepen¬ 
dent. It also denotes the neocolonial control that imperial powers may 
have or had over all or some of them. Further, it points towards some of 
the specific ways in which global capitalism has developed in the last 200 
years or more. It suggests also the hold of the colonial history and colonial 
structure of economy over the once-colonial powers, and indicates specific 
economic and power relations between the once-colonial powers and the 
postcolonial countries. It indicates specific fault lines (such as gender, 
caste, race, religion, etc.) around which postcolonial accumulation has 
proceeded. Besides all these, the phrase is a mark of the combination of 
the most advanced and primitive forms of accumulation. We can also say 
that due to all these reasons, labour in the postcolonial context assumes 
heterogeneity, and transit labour appears as a critical feature marking the 
boundaries of labour forms. This is because of the fact that the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism in the postcolonial context takes several new paths 
including forming special zones of accumulation, differently constructed 
corridors of supply and hubs of production that are meshed with circula¬ 
tion. In this context, politics in postcolonial countries is fundamentally 
about finding a non-capitalist path of development and is therefore con¬ 
tinuously remaking the democratic theory. In other words, the postcolo¬ 
nial condition is a challenge to the organic link between democracy and 
capital, and calls for new definitions and practices of the popular as well as 
the nation, autonomy, sovereignty and dialogue. 

Yet we must be particular about the way we use the notion of “condi¬ 
tion”. Condition as a notion (combining the meanings of situation and 
bind or stipulation) has a long and tortured history with both phenome¬ 
nological and epistemological underpinnings. 25 The usage of this notion 
can be both explanatory and transformative that is, radical, and revolu¬ 
tionary. Friedrich Engels’ famous book of 1845, The Condition of the 
Working Class in England in 1844 , was a study of a situation, yet it became 
immensely influential for its method in his lifetime and after. The deploy¬ 
ment of the notion of class, analysis of capitalist urbanisation, report on 
public diseases (smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough), mor¬ 
tality and public health, commentary on the industrial revolution, and the 
implication that the condition of industrial workers could be changed only 
with a workers’ revolution, became one of the master compositions in 
revolutionary literature. Any attempt to understand this involves taking a 
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step back from the actual empirical evidence as that confronted Engels in 
1840s and looking more at the methodology employed. Here is what 
Engels said on his own book 40 years later, 

The state of things described in this book belongs to-day, in many respects, 
to the past...Though not expressly stated in our recognised treatises, it is 
still a law of modern Political Economy that the larger the scale on which 
capitalistic production is carried on, the less can it support the petty devices 
of swindling and pilfering which characterise its early stages... 

The revival of trade, after the crisis of 1847, was the dawn of a new indus¬ 
trial epoch... The competition of manufacturer against manufacturer by 
means of petty thefts upon the workpeople did no longer pay. Trade had 
outgrown such low means of making money; they were not worthwhile 
practising for the manufacturing millionaire, and served merely to keep alive 
the competition of smaller traders, thankful to pick up a penny wherever they 
could... The largest manufacturers, formerly the leaders of the war against 
the working-class, were now the foremost to preach peace and harmony... 
Thus the development of production on the basis of the capitalistic system 
has of itself sufficed—at least in the leading industries, for in the more unim¬ 
portant branches this is far from being the case—to do away with all those 
minor grievances which aggravated the workman’s fate during its earlier 
stages... Accordingly, the most crying abuses described in this book have 
either disappeared or have been made less conspicuous. Drainage has been 
introduced or improved; wide avenues have been opened out athwart many 
of the worst “slums” I had to describe. “Little Ireland” has disappeared, and 
the “Seven Dials” are next on the list for sweeping away. But what of that? 
Whole districts which in 1844 I could describe as almost idyllic, have now, 
with the growth of the towns, fallen into the same state of dilapidation, dis¬ 
comfort, and misery. Only the pigs and the heaps of refuse are no longer 
tolerated... Police regulations have been plentiful as blackberries; but they 
can only hedge in the distress of the workers, they cannot remove it... 

What I consider far more important... is the revival of the East End of 
London. That immense haunt of misery is no longer the stagnant pool it 
was six years ago. It has shaken off its torpid despair, has returned to life, and 
has become the home of what is called the “New Unionism;” that is to say, 
of the organisation of the great mass of “unskilled” workers. This organisa¬ 
tion may to a great extent adopt the form of the old Unions of “skilled” 
workers, but it is essentially different in character. The old Unions preserve 
the traditions of the time when they were founded, and look upon the wages 
system as a once for all established, final fact, which they at best can modify 
in the interest of their members. The new Unions were founded at a time 
when the faith in the eternity of the wages system was severely shaken; their 
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founders and promoters were Socialists either consciously or by feeling; the 
masses, whose adhesion gave them strength, were rough, neglected, looked 
down upon by the working-class aristocracy... we see these new Unions tak¬ 
ing now the lead of the working-class movement generally, and more and 
more taking in tow the rich and proud “old” Unions. 

Undoubtedly, the East Enders committed colossal blunders; so have their 
predecessors, and so do the doctrinaire Socialists who pooh-pooh them... 
And for all the faults committed in past, present, and future, the revival of 
the East End of London remains one of the greatest and most fruitful facts 
of this fin de siecle , and glad and proud I am to have lived to see it. 26 

Narrating a condition is then the starting point of a critique, because the 
critique develops along the interstices of a condition, on its margins. Engels 
had two such in mind: the historically contingent nature of what he was 
describing and the revolutionary dynamics that a condition may have but is 
hiding. We are using the postcolonial condition in this double sense: its 
historically contingent nature and its transformative possibility. To appreci¬ 
ate both we need Marx. To the question, namely, since we all live inside 
those relations that make up the conditions, how can we get hold of this 
“insight into connectedness”? Marx’s answer was that we needed to engage 
in a critique of political economy—the other, the hidden site of a condition. 
Critique was thus the weapon with which the condition was to be exposed 
and the reification of condition was to be torn asunder. “Once insight into 
the connectedness has been gained, all theoretical belief in the permanent 
necessity of existing conditions collapses before the practical collapse”. 27 

Taking cue from Marx, critical postcolonial approach makes clearest its 
opposition to what passes as postcolonial studies when the latter deals with 
the issue of identity. Postcolonial studies revolve overwhelmingly around 
identity and identities (nation, culture, etc.). As against identity , critical post¬ 
colonial approach poses the question of the subject. It thinks that the absence 
of a singular subject is not a deficiency and that in order to cope with this 
deficiency it does not have to immerse in identities. Rather, the lack of a so- 
called singular subject may indicate a new quality in the programme of social 
transformation. Differential capitalism creates differences, and then puts 
these differences in a hierarchical order and valorises them. The task of criti¬ 
cal postcolonial approach in such condition is then to create a concrete uni¬ 
versal (a subject) out of the multiplicity. The subject is created only through 
what can be called radical inclusion , which means to include in the forma¬ 
tion of the subject of resistance and transformation, yet retain the process of 
a continuous expansion of multiplicity. Dispersion and multiplicity are parts 
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of the postcolonial condition, which as mentioned earlier is marked by, on 
one hand, virtual and post-Fordist modes of accumulation and, on the other 
hand, by primitive modes of accumulation. And yet this dispersion and mul¬ 
tiplicity does not destroy the formation of the political subject. By rein¬ 
forcing the principle of autonomy (as against a state-centric attitude, 
governmentalism, etc.) it revives the idea of commune , the collective and the 
common, and recomposes the subject. 

All these themes and issues will come back again and again in the course 
of this book. And each occasion of that return will signify the obligation of 
a postcolonial argument to struggle against the condition of its own exis¬ 
tence, and therefore a struggle between a critical postcolonial approach 
(which is transformative) and postcolonial studies (which takes the postco¬ 
lonial condition as given and immutable). Marx is essential for us to make 
this distinction and clarify the fundamental opposition between two 
strands of postcolonialism, because if postcolonial condition is the con¬ 
tent, the form (of knowledge) it gives rise to is in constant struggle with 
the former, which results on one hand in the shedding of forms, and on 
the other a “transformation of the content”. 28 In other words, critical 
postcolonial approach may accept the frameworks and language of existing 
postcolonial condition, but it does so in order to pull at their threads and 
to focus critique on the accepted concepts. That is the point of heresy. 

The accepted field of postcolonial studies built itself on diverse literary 
texts and audiovisual material composed in the nationalist milieu, and 
developed stereotypes of them. Some of these texts belong to the early 
genre and in time became canonical. The point is not to deny the rele¬ 
vance of these texts, but to examine their possible openness and find the 
feeble historical core now unrecognisable in a maze of legends. This will 
be one of the elements of a critical postcolonial approach, which has to 
base itself on how Marx dealt with concepts and their respective histories. 
Not only he read the concepts in a new way (for instance, labour, value, 
surplus, etc.), but in the process he transformed the given histories of 
those concepts. Marx did not simply play with Hegel’s concepts to have 
academic satisfaction or because of derision. He handled them in a strong 
sense, the action of a real drama, in which old concepts desperately played 
the role of something absent or nameless, in order to call onto stage 
something that would become present thereby. “The old concepts only 
produced their presence in their failures, in the dislocation between the 
characters and their roles.” 29 Thus, the crisis of postcolonial theory is the 
crisis in the postcolonial condition—the crisis that is known as the post¬ 
colonial condition. 30 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Postcolonial Predicament 


1 Production of Knowledge, Decline of Theory 
and the Postcolonial World 

In the introductory chapter we introduced the concept of predicament 
in order to have a grasp of the postcolonial condition which is marked by 
a series of contradictory features. We also sought to deploy the idea of 
the postcolonial condition as a strategic one in order to understand con¬ 
temporary global capitalism. We tried to show how Marx and his ideas, 
the history of global Marxism and practices of the communist move¬ 
ments in the Third World are relevant in this enquiry, and at the same 
time, that ideas and analyses of what we call today the postcolonial con¬ 
dition, have been intrinsic to Marx’s writings and communist move¬ 
ments. In this chapter we take the discussion of “predicament” further. 
We have to see how the deployment of the idea of predicament deepens 
our analysis of the postcolonial condition. It is an epistemic question, 
but immersed in historical narratives of a particular time. At the same 
time the issue of the postcolonial predicament reflects on the question of 
universalism, with which the historical narrative of capital is deeply 
implicated. To explain this we shall deal in this chapter with four themes 
as instances of the postcolonial predicament: (1) the postcolonial imprint 
on knowledge formation; (2) translation as part of producing the univer¬ 
sal in the postcolonial age; (3) the migrant as the subject of postcolonial 
predicament; and (4) postcolonial labour as the mark of this situation. 
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We begin with the issue of knowledge-formation. In the last three 
centuries, almost synonymous with the age of colonialism, human knowl¬ 
edge has been based on what Mao Tse Tung termed three types of 
struggle: class struggle, the struggle for production and the struggle for 
innovation (in Mao’s words, “scientific experiments”). 1 Because of the 
historically predicated nature of these three sources, that is to say, the his¬ 
torically determined nature of class struggle, likewise the historical nature 
of struggle against nature, and for survival and production, the character 
of knowledge, particularly in the sciences, has been marked by a flow from 
peripheral sites to various metropolitan centres. Yet these peripheral sites 
are increasingly becoming critical because the flow of factual data pro¬ 
vided by the peripheries is today a condition for the growth of fresh ideas 
and knowledge. Because most of the time the factual data is not initially 
intelligible to those unfamiliar with local contexts, the process of produc¬ 
ing knowledge has to depend more and more on translators and interpret¬ 
ers. The communication needed for producing knowledge and ideas 
cannot, therefore, be transparent. Hence, the usual way has been to treat 
knowledge produced in the peripheries as raw or too particularistic and 
local to be understood by a non-specialist metropolitan readership. Input 
from the peripheries has to be “theorised” and generalised to become 
knowledge. Human sciences would stop growing if this centripetal flow 
were to be absent. Yet, in some sense this structure of the production of 
knowledge makes the claims for theory hollow and those for empiricism 
stronger, or at least makes the theoretical and the empirical appear in a 
new light. The incommensurability inherent in a body of data cannot 
always be made sensible in terms of a theoretical generality. At times the 
existence of a previously determined theoretical framework or idea 
becomes responsible for denying any possibility of a new generality. More 
and more, therefore, we shall see a different mapping of the knowledge 
world, let us say a world of different interacting constellations and auton¬ 
omies in place of the core-periphery model. 

As a result, theory, usually the preserve of metropolitan thinking, will 
be in decline. Interestingly Mao therefore spoke of correct ideas, and not 
theory. 

Besides the decline of theory there is one more implication of the post¬ 
colonial situation, namely that several hitherto accepted distinctions are 
breaking down. Some are the prevalent distinctions between social science 
studies and area studies, between critical theory and empirical knowledge, 
and between the historical-geopolitical nature of the modern and the 
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premodern. With the weakening of these distinctions we can sense the 
emergence of a new global organisation of knowledge in which the post¬ 
colonial stake is high. This is because while old colonial structure depended 
on a core-periphery relationship, the new postcolonial structure turns the 
internal boundaries of this organisation of knowledge into a feature to be 
constantly and each time uniquely negotiated. We can locate two marks in 
this epistemic transition: first, knowledge is becoming more “objective” 
where “theory” as an attribute of the knowledgeable subject will be less 
and less required; second, a new type of transnational linkage in human 
sciences is developing where life questions will become more and more 
significant. These life questions generating from specific socio-economic 
locales will be perched on the great issue of “conduct of life”, until now 
derisively called “affect”. While the turn to empiricism and the ascendancy 
of affect may seem opposed to each other, they are dialectically united 
today in the emerging architecture of knowledge, which is based on ques¬ 
tions of life. 

Thus, formal economics finds itself naked in the face of experiences of 
life (say those of the 2008 crash); the fates of formal branches of humani¬ 
ties and social sciences are similar. Even many aspects of former socialist 
knowledge, which had modelled themselves on bourgeois-academic lines 
of inquiry, lost their critical edge in no time and found themselves dishon¬ 
oured in the face of experiences of life exposed by the annus mimbilis of 
1989. Several globally renowned thinkers of the West in the past century 
had detected the coming crisis, and thinkers like Martin Heidegger and 
Michel Foucault sought shelter by returning to the ancient Hellenic 
world—possibly to get clues to understand the contemporary crisis of 
knowledge and existence. Interestingly, in the empirical-data-producing 
peripheries this return had happened earlier, in the course of confronta¬ 
tion with colonialism, and this may mean that these peripheries are more 
prepared now, having already experienced the return to ancient knowl¬ 
edge and then made the subsequent transition to critical thinking appro¬ 
priate to contemporary times. 

One of the reasons behind this return to antiquity in the metropolitan 
world today is possibly due to an ahistorical notion of critique, produced 
from within the realm of theory, that de-links knowledge from social prac¬ 
tices and makes critique an element in the self-referential cycle of ideas and 
discourses, be they philosophical, literary or scientific. This was the reason 
why Marx in 1844 broke with this idea of critique, 2 expounded the famous 
Theses on Teuerbueh (1845), in particular the eleventh thesis, 3 wrote the 
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critique of political economy, and grounded critique in modern empirical 
reality to show the inexhaustible nature of the reality that a formal disci¬ 
pline cannot subsume. On one hand, knowledge (rejuvenated by the 
empirical world) becomes distinct from theory that now appears rechris¬ 
tened as critique; on the other hand, knowledge progresses in a continu¬ 
ously developing frame of ideas and material practices and is perched on 
the borderlines of these two domains. The question of limits, plasticity 
and so on is linked to this borderline existence. Therefore, it is not enough 
to assimilate humanities with critique or criticism unless we know what we 
are critiquing and the limits we are reflecting thereby, the limits produced 
by the outside, the reality—which we have to invoke in order to produce 
a critique. Through all these then we have before us two worlds or styles 
of knowledge emerging: in one, the self-referential nature of producing 
knowledge is supreme; in the other the production of data is supreme, 
leaving no time for self-referential exercises in terms of genealogy of 
knowledge, perhaps to its own good. This is a postcolonial conundrum. 

In this way one can see that in the production of knowledge and ideas, 
borders and boundary-making exercises are always in operation. Borders 
of different fields, different holding grounds such as geopolitical, histori¬ 
cal and economic, and the recurrent boundary-making exercises form the 
reality on which we have to set today’s question: where do correct ideas 
come from? We must ponder, what was the condition that led Mao and 
the Chinese Communist Party to raise the question? 

But it also means problematising Mao’s statement. The three different 
struggles from where ideas and knowledge spring have interlinkages and 
operate on historically conditioned terrains. Therefore, a game is on— 
between the data-producing periphery and theory-making centre, between 
defined social sciences and life questions of our time with issues of conduct 
of life, between logistical operations and flight paths, and between logic 
and experience. The postcolonial nature of the knowledge produced in 
this way is not there in the Third World only, boundary-making exercises 
and transgressions exist within the First World also. The presence of the 
three struggles Mao referred to marks the production of the knowing self 
today. 

In short, we are asking: What are the struggles that provide the terrain 
of knowledge today? What are their links? What are their epistemic func¬ 
tions? Hitherto postcolonial theory pursued a normative “West versus the 
Rest” formulation, and thereby forgot to take into account the links, ten¬ 
sions, borders and borderlands of knowledge, and the struggles that create 
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them and in turn are conditioned by them. Also, the question of knowl¬ 
edge did not come up in postcolonial theory except in the form of cultural 
reflections of a particular kind, because postcolonial theory chose cultural 
criticism as the main plank. Theory took the place of knowledge, and in 
this way became a poor man’s substitute for philosophy. The significant 
point here is that theory seemed to emanate from cultural criticism, 
another substitute for philosophy. Culture in this way was made implicitly 
critical, which by itself was paradoxical, because if criticism was an indis¬ 
pensable element of culture, then culture with all its criticism was untrue. 
The fact is that the complicity of cultural criticism with culture lies not 
only in the function of the cultural critic, but in the fact that cultural criti¬ 
cism is dictated by the relation between the critic and what s/he deals 
with. By making culture the object, the critic has objectified it, while cul¬ 
ture by its very meaning is the “suspension of objectification”. 4 Because 
the existence of cultural criticism depends on the economic system, it is 
involved in the fate of the system, and will thus bear the mark of the 
order. 5 The crisis in the production of knowledge thus characterises the 
postcolonial world also, because postcolonial critique had taken the domi¬ 
nant form of cultural criticism. Knowledge, ideology, theory—all three are 
implicated in this way in the formation of the postcolonial world. 

2 Translation, Equivalence, and the Making 
of the Postcolonial World 

The recognition of the crisis in knowledge production is reflected also in 
the emphasis by a section of cultural theorists on translation. Translation 
has a crucial place in the knowledge industry today. Translation marks the 
processes of transfer of data, the transformation of empirical data into 
theory, the transfer of “theory” to the data producing areas, so that data 
can fit the theory, and serves the function of creating a theoretical world. 
At times translation, constituted into a self-sufficient world, kills the scien¬ 
tific nature of theoretical struggle and knowledge. In this over-emphasis 
on translation, knowledge suffers; the postcolonial process of knowledge 
production suffers most. The process of translation (including financing, 
marketing, publishing, determination of topics and themes, and the mat¬ 
ter of translation, the language of translation and the language from which 
the matter will be translated) shows the ideological-political nature of the 
three phenomena that Mao said were the basis of knowledge and correct 
ideas. Translation becomes one more symbol of the reality of the network 
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like existence of capital today. Translation in short is the logistics of the 
knowledge production process, in which postcolonial knowledge forma¬ 
tion occupies a designated place. At the same time, translation is an ideo¬ 
logical process that erases the distinction between equivalence and 
difference, certainty and ambivalence, and creates what Walter Benjamin 
termed as “homogenous empty time”, within which global reproduction 
of bourgeois relations take place. Nowhere is this greater understood than 
in the postcolonial world. 

One may rave and rant about the loss of originality. But first one should 
note the nature of the process. This is of course a material process, ema¬ 
nating from the overwhelming possession of our life and labour by infor¬ 
mation and computation. The postcolonial milieu is a specific geoeconomic 
and geopolitical milieu and therefore equally specific in its links with capi¬ 
tal. These specifics influence the production of knowledge and anticipate 
certain social technical relations in the traffics of data, idea and fact. The 
movements of people, capital and information are now managed through 
certain logistical grids, by which we mean certain types of organisations, 
controls and rules. These produce protocols. They determine what is to be 
translated and made accessible for all, or for some. 

It seems translation has become part of the global logistical industry of 
culture, which includes big publishing houses, institutions of culture indus¬ 
try, standards of internet publication, nature and protocols of governmen¬ 
tal and non-governmental grants for translation, visits, conferences, 
exchange of data for joint research, and so on, besides of course the well- 
known networks of capital, finance, banking, funds and supervision. In all 
these, postcolonies are crucial. They cannot be thrown by the wayside, 
because they are needed by capital as they produce the data (even in life¬ 
centric sciences), they supply crucial labour (even in advanced laborato¬ 
ries), yet they, as postcolonial existences, cannot be allowed to have a 
proper say in the dynamics of knowledge and idea production. There is 
thus a constant struggle inherent in the mutually constitutive relation 
between the global informal (the South) and the global formal (the North). 

It will be thus important to ask: What are the standards of translation? 
What are its protocols? Who determines it? What is the nature of the logis¬ 
tics of globalisation of knowledge and ideas, to which, at least to a part of 
which, we have given the name “translation”? Yet the stakes are high in this 
business of globalisation of knowledge, with a several-billion-dollar industry 
of university and inter-university collaboration, private funding of research 
in university, think tanks, development of software, travel, telephony and 
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digital connection, conferences, other modes of data exchange, organisa¬ 
tion of field visits, think tanks, publication channels and the new knowledge 
centres. There is a great amount of cognitive labour involved in the logistics 
of globalisation of knowledge, so much so that the old model of wise men 
and women as solo warriors producing knowledge is dying out; even group 
efforts are becoming obsolete, networks and platforms are the new modes 
of knowledge and ideas—precisely because capital in knowledge industry 
works today in the mode of networks, constellations and platforms. 6 One 
only has to take note of the proliferation of foreign publishing houses in 
India, or the almost immeasurable amount of electronic copying of music, 
films, books and designs, and the reformatting of them for home purpose, 
to make sense of the amount of cognitive labour involved in this. The pri¬ 
mary task of logistics in global knowledge industry is to manage and direct 
this cognitive labour. 

If the foregoing is at least partly true, how high is the postcolonial stake 
in translation? At one level, the stake is high, yet one need not exaggerate 
its importance, which means it should be treated like any other communi¬ 
cative pursuit. Translation, while serving the need for exchange of ideas, 
often produces junk, literary waste consisting, for instance, of the left¬ 
overs from the preceding decades that, while promoting new styles of 
thinking, obliterated postcolonial conditions from the agenda of global 
thought even more than classic colonial thinking did. This is evidence of 
the fantastic power of the commodity form to detach or de-link ideas from 
the experiences of cognitive labour. Yet, as Marx so assiduously demon¬ 
strated, labour is inscribed in even the most abstract form of commodity. 
It is here where we can see new forms of cognitive labour engaged in 
translation, relevant software production, publication, diffusion—the cog¬ 
nitive labour that we can say represents the South in the knowledge indus¬ 
try in the North, the postcolonial within or amidst the conditions of the 
neoliberal life of the global rich. 

Umberto Eco argued that translation—concrete translation practices 
and problems—was essentially a negotiation. 7 Yet, in understanding the 
dynamics of negotiation, if the question of power relations inscribed in the 
practice of translation is not analysed, it is pointless to speak of adequacy, 
equivalence, faithfulness or intention—the key issues of translation. 

These and other immaterial practices produce forms of cognitive labour 
that provide, on one hand, what Althusser called the “apparatus” 8 shaping 
subjectivities, on the other hand, they, exactly like their opposite, that is 
dirt labour of the postcolonies doing essentials in the metropolitan world, 
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provide the bridge between the postcolonial and the rest of the world. 
Therefore, if we return to Mao’s famous note with which this chapter 
began, we can see that the question of the apparatus, what Marx called the 
means of production, shapes the ways in which ideas will be produced. 
The postcolonial predicament is perched on that cusp of apparatus and 
subjectivity. 

Marx spoke of how political economy had to have an economy of trans¬ 
lation in order to become global. How could colonies co-exist with the 
advanced capitalist countries? How was the contradiction handled by the 
capitalist order? How could different orders under capitalism be compared 
and to what general effect? All these occupied his attention as he turned 
his thoughts to the issue of the “historical tendency of capitalist accumula¬ 
tion” and “the modern theory of colonisation ”. 9 He ended Capital 
(volume I) with these words: 

However, we are not concerned here with the conditions of the colonies. 
The only thing that interests us is the secret discovered in the new world by 
the Political Economy of the old world, and proclaimed on the housetops: 
that the capitalist mode of production and accumulation, and therefore 
capitalist private property, have for their fundamental condition the annihi¬ 
lation of self-earned private property; in other words, the expropriation of 
the labourer . 10 

Important for this discussion will be: What happens to the colony now 
subject to the knowledge of political economy? The issue of postcolonial 
predicament emerges in this context. What is therefore to be noted is that 
translation works only in a particular way—as part of a broader dynamic of 
global production of knowledge. However, some of the ideas building on 
what is called “affect” or “sentiment” remain untranslatable. The postco¬ 
lonial world often builds its response to metropolitan knowledge on this 
basis. Therefore, translation can work to the advantage of the peripheries 
only when translation becomes part of a broad range of dialogic practices, 
which mark the world of negotiation. In our time Michel Foucault became 
the American Foucault through translation in as much as Tagore became 
the mystic Oriental in Europe and Karl Marx became the academic Marx 
in the Anglo-American universities. This is because in this site called trans¬ 
lation there is less scope for engagement with the world and the milieu in 
which these figures have emerged, there is only engagement with dis¬ 
courses. There are all kinds of translation programmes (perhaps the most 
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under-researched ones by translation theorists are the Foreign Language 
Publishing Houses in erstwhile socialist countries such as the Soviet 
Union, possibly the largest also), not only translation between languages 
but between mediums also. Therefore, there cannot be any general theory 
of translation, save the fact that it is part of the logistics of global produc¬ 
tion of knowledge. 

At the same time, we must note that translation enables the postcolony 
to inhabit the same time and space that the metropolitan world inhabits. 
The co-habitation is via the translation of data and ideas, which provokes 
comparison. If comparisons were earlier more longitudinal, they are now 
more latitudinal. If earlier we were saying that Indian capitalism in the 
1980s was as underdeveloped as say capitalism in mid-nineteenth century 
England, and that the latter developed in time comparison with the for¬ 
mer, today we are asking, why has debt-ridden Greece suffered as say India 
also suffered in contemporary times? Thus, it is important to appreciate 
that comparison is a narrative gesture towards categorical exercise—under¬ 
standing the present in terms of concepts and categories. 11 Therefore, by 
saying that we are using the postcolonial mode of inquiry, we are not sug¬ 
gesting similarities or differences between the European and the non- 
European world, for obviously in some ways they may be basically similar 
or basically different, depending on what the analyst wants to achieve. 
Thus, many have compared the Greek debt case with the Italian or Spanish 
in this decade, but comparison with India or China means our textbook 
learning about Greece may receive a jolt. 12 

The dilemma cannot be underestimated. It is not that metropolitan 
theory ignores facts. In fact, it is more and more attentive to facts in its 
effort to re-create reality. Therefore, one has to examine whether the 
method of re-creating reality is truly genealogical, that is to say, grey, 
meticulous and documentary? Is it based on details, those insignificant 
truths? Does it subvert and challenge the established modes and truths, if 
by truth we mean a system of ordered procedures for the production, 
operation, regulation and distribution of statements? 13 In other words, 
does this “re-creation of reality” challenge power? There is no doubt that 
it can, and when it is able to do so it has become an idea of the masses—a 
material reality. This is what Mao meant when he raised the question of 
the process of knowledge formation as one of continuous transfer of data 
and ideas from the masses to the vanguard and people of “knowledge” 
and then back to the masses. 
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3 The Subject of the Postcolonial 
Predicament: The Migrant 

As the foregoing pages show, postcolonial knowledge is not simply a mat¬ 
ter of an otherness or alterity, but sometimes also the inverted form of a 
particular reality, and thus the paradoxical premise for the invention of a 
new enlarged form of universalism. Thus, universalism is always an invita¬ 
tion to understand the logic of this contradiction, to uncover how the 
contradiction works and how it shapes theory and practice. This is indeed 
the way Marx analysed money, which was not simply the alterform of a 
commodity, but, and precisely because of that, a new and universal form 
of commodity, which would now exclude many material objects from the 
market because the latter could not achieve the monetised form, or the 
degree of monetisation that money demands. While beginning his discus¬ 
sion on the commodity form, Marx wrote on this game between the par¬ 
ticular and the universal, “The general value form, in which all the products 
of labour as presented as mere congealed quantities of undifferentiated 
human labour, shows by its very structure that it is the social expression of 
the world of commodities. In this way it is made plain that within this 
world the general human character of labour forms its specific social 
character.” 14 

The postcolonial predicament lies in the tension in this dynamics of the 
universal. The universal has to be in a form that is specific, that is to say in 
the latter’s specific historical form and thus constituting its own negation. 
The universal suppresses distinctions and thereby reawakens them. One can 
say universalism in the bourgeois age forces the postcolonial to be both 
symmetric and asymmetric. It only shows that every act of the universal is 
located within a specific context that is producing the universal. It is in this 
sense that Marx described how the money form developing into the form 
of capital universalises a specific form and thereby obliterates all other spe¬ 
cific forms of value. We are thus faced with the question: Is there a postco¬ 
lonial subject? Can the postcolonial attain subjecthood? There cannot be a 
yes/no answer to this. Instead, we should perhaps remind ourselves that 
the subject can be only correlative with the ontological gap between the 
universal and the particular. 15 In plain language it means that the postcolo¬ 
nial is not a subject to itself, but only in relation to global capital. This 
explains the paradoxical nature of the postcolonial as a political subject, the 
specific nature of the phenomenon we know by the name postcolonial, and 
its procedural and organised nature. It can be thus neither conceived as an 
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existential place of a set of representations, nor apprehended as a tran¬ 
scendental system of constitution of objects of possible experience, which 
we can term as postcolonial. In 1762 in the Social Contract Rousseau 
achieved the metamorphosis of subject from being one of obedience into a 
new kind of subject, that of law, final arbitration of legal pronouncements 
and thus both active and passive. It meant politics, political personhood, 
republic, sovereignhood and power. 16 In short, the subject will have will. 
For Rousseau, of course, the subject is mid-way between the passivity of 
the subject and the activity of the revolutionary subject. The subject has to 
be mediated not only via the citizen, but also by a new conception of sov¬ 
ereignty. The circularity is thus not only of subject and law, but also subject 
and sovereign achieved through the idea of general will. It means that the 
laws decided upon by subjects operate equally for all: “since each man gives 
himself to all, he gives himself to no one; and since there is no associate 
over whom he does not gain the same rights as others gain over him, each 
man recovers the equivalent of everything he loses, and in the bargain he 
acquires more power to preserve what he has”. 17 We all know how Marx 
realises a transformation of the problematic through his arguments of class 
struggle. In the same way, we can say that the struggle for national self- 
determination made the nation subject—subject of international law as 
well as subject of sovereignty. 

Still later we shall see another round of transformation of the problem¬ 
atic taking place via the circularity between citizenship and migration, when 
borders appear as a crucial stake in determining subjecthood. 18 It does not 
mean that the migrant replaces the citizen as the subject, but that the post¬ 
colonial condition creates a situation where massive migration of peoples 
and population groups reorders the relation between the universal and the 
particular. The migrant becomes the universal, the citizen becomes the 
particular. Postcolonial subjectivity is determined through this tension. 19 

Crossing borders might be a banal routine for cosmopolitan elites, as 
capital proves more mobile than labour, yet reports everyday show that 
crossing borders continues to be a death-resisting and not infrequently 
death-embracing journey for refugees, other victims of forced migration 
and immigrants in search of life and security. In the context of the violence 
and immense sufferings that borders impose on people on the move, the 
world is witnessing now the production of a new culture, both innovative 
and postcolonial and postglobalisation. 20 The entanglements between 
various spaces the travellers pass through deserve close attention. People, 
who have chosen not to have a homeland, repeatedly make decisions to 
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cross borders, pass through them connecting the spaces they walk or sail 
through with new destinies that these spaces have never been associated 
with. Recent events in Europe demonstrate migration has emerged as the 
unconscious tool of history to end the last strongholds of the liberal 
empire in the modern age. Thus, in the aftermath of globalisation pre¬ 
cisely when old historical divisions seemed to have been replaced with new 
seamless unity, migration from the postcolonial world to the heartland of 
the liberal empire has hurt the core of the liberal unification project. If the 
old European Concert vanished into history with its failure to define the 
respective boundaries and borders of the Great Powers and folded up after 
the Berlin Congress (1878) that divided Africa, the present European 
Union is facing the same problem of settling boundaries. To appreciate 
the postcolonial nature of migration and the challenge it poses for liberal 
constitutionalism we have to see how history works in unsettling the para¬ 
digm of border as the confine of citizenship. For instance, what is now 
happening in the Middle East is a rush back of a history that goes back to 
the understanding between the European great powers during the First 
World War to divide the colonies and govern the postwar colonial world. 
The postcolonial region of the Middle East is now obviously reshaping. 
An important causal factor for ISIS was the invasion of Iraq by the United 
States in 2003. The invasion intervened in the transformation of the 
region. Clearly, the refugee crisis cannot but cast the postcolonial shadow 
over Europe. It is clear that “a huge historical shift is now taking place, 
one that involves exactly the last one hundred years beginning in 1916 
with Sykes-Picot. Great powers, states, client states, sub-states all have to 
be aware that a giant wave is rolling across the region... The people on the 
move do not control governments. They endure and persevere...” 21 

Added to the border anxiety is the threat of climate change induced 
migration. Thus, one of the bio-political spectres looming over the script of 
the age of the Anthropocene is the massive migration to the West from the 
supposedly climatically inhospitable regions of the South. 22 Millions, we are 
told, will want to escape the floods, earthquakes, droughts and famines to 
crowd the rich countries of Europe, Japan, North America and Australia. 
These are the climate refugees. They sail through the Mediterranean, pass 
through the snow fields, cross barbed wires and crawl into the bellies of 
ships, wagons and aircraft to reach the Promised Land. Those historically 
minded will remember that this was the spectre that haunted the rulers in 
colonial India in the last quarter of the nineteenth century when the 
El Nino famines struck the country, and became, in the memorable words 
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of Mike Davis, the late Victorian holocausts. 23 The managers of global 
governance are now worried: How will they stop migration? How are they 
to make these dangerous migrants resilient and stay put in the face of war 
and climate change? How can they find a way to make migration an appro¬ 
priate adaptive strategy? How are they to stop travelling diseases from 
entering safe countries? These indeed are the concerns voiced by capitalist 
managers and bourgeois politicians. 24 

The predicament represented by the migrant is thus irrevocably postco¬ 
lonial. First, today’s migration flows are massive and mixed. Thus, the way 
in which the Refugee Convention of 1951 conceptualised forced migra¬ 
tion as a single individual’s decision to leave his/her country and seek 
shelter elsewhere is not the case today. Population flows are massive 
because all types of migrants—refugees, illegal immigrants, economic 
migrants, climate and environmental refugees, previously internally dis¬ 
placed persons, asylum seekers, trafficked men, women and children, 
escapees of war, violence and natural disaster—are mixed today in these 
population flows. Not only are flows of persons and groups mixed and 
complex, so are reasons to migrate. 25 This is the fundamental reason why 
the UNHCR (United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees) is 
becoming increasingly ineffective today, giving rise to the protracted 
nature of displacement. Added to this is the fact that the ideology of 
humanitarianism is now overwhelmed with humanitarian practices that 
must depend on market norms, increasing private-public partnership in 
protection strategies and policies such as camp management, sale of refu¬ 
gee products, health management, management of refugee economies 
and so on, and more importantly, celebrity endorsement, which we first 
witnessed prominently in the wake of Hurricane Katrina in the United 
States. Angelina Jolie began appearing endorsing refugee causes from then 
on. Finally, the international legal structure of protection is becoming 
weaker, while on the other hand regional protection pillars are not being 
strengthened. Even the fact that most of the care of the vulnerable is borne 
by societies across the world in informal ways is dismissed by models of 
global governance. Add to these another fact that war-induced population 
flows were not discussed at all in the 1951 Convention, which refers to 
war only in the context of the aftermath of the Second World War. 

All in all, postcolonial subjecthood is essentially one of the most impor¬ 
tant political consequences of migration. The situation does not offer any 
solution. The bourgeoisie cannot solve the problem, it cannot bypass it. 
The figure of the migrant symbolises the classic postcolonial predicament. 
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It problematises even the way labour market issues are discussed. In 
Chapter 8 we will discuss how this transformation sets a further problem¬ 
atic of the relationships between class, people and nation. 

In short there is no postcolonial identity as such. We can only speak of 
the postcolonial subject—a category made active through political history 
and that makes the postcolonial subject contingent on that history. The 
postcolonial subject does not exist outside the history of capital or capital¬ 
ism. It does not represent any outside of capital; it does not speak of any 
non-capital. It rather makes us aware of the way in which the universal and 
the particular and the processes of inclusion and exclusion play themselves 
out. 26 

But the universalisation of capital also indicates a change in the dynam¬ 
ics of capital expansion whereby real subsumption under capitalism now 
takes on a deeper and wider nature. The link between accumulation under 
postcolonial capitalism and neoliberal management of economy proves to 
be the critical factor in the process of subsumption. The subsumption does 
not follow the classical routes only, such as worker as labour power, 
machine as fixed capital, money as circulating capital and so on, the entire 
society with various non-factory forms of labour is also subsumed. There 
is also a change in the dynamics of rent seeking activities. The subsump¬ 
tion thus involves not only a particular scale and mode of production, but 
also the incorporation of all that can be linked to market, such as the sheer 
capacity to care, communicate, feel, cook, help, teach, write, think and so 
on. In this sense labour is the classic fixed capital in postcolonial capital¬ 
ism. Marx said, “From the standpoint of the direct production process it 
(productive power of labour) can be regarded as the production of fixed 
capital , this fixed capital being man himself.” 27 Capital no longer simply 
subsumes living labour, but the entire gamut of social relations that pro¬ 
duces living labour and anchors living labour to market economy. This is 
where neoliberal governance of economy becomes crucial. By blurring the 
fundamental division between worker and capitalist or wages and capital, 
production is distributed all across the social space. Indian experiences of 
postcolonial capitalism show that structural reforms along neoliberal lines 
facilitate the real subsumption of society. Postcolonial capitalism also dem¬ 
onstrates that with real subsumption capital no longer has any outside, in 
other words, there is no relationship that cannot be transformed into a 
commodity. But the statement that capital has no outside also means that 
capital is being produced now outside of capital—an outside of capital that 
can exist as outside only by being subsumed under capital. 
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From this angle we now proceed to a discussion on another subject of 
postcolonial predicament, constituted by labour. Like the short discussion 
of the migrant as the marker of the postcolonial predicament, we shall 
again restrict ourselves here to a limited discussion of the theme of 
labour—to the extent we need to explain the nature of the postcolonial 
predicament. In subsequent chapters we shall discuss the issue of labour 
and the migrant more widely. 

4 The Subject of the Postcolonial Predicament: 

Labour 

The predicament is reinforced by the particular nature of an overwhelming 
part of labour in the postcolonial milieu. A salient aspect of the postcolonial 
situation is the near permanent condition of primitive accumulation as the 
other of the most modern form of capital, which one may term as virtual 
capital. Studies show that, while more and more virtual capital in the form 
of offshore funds, venture businesses, hedge funds, sovereign wealth funds, 
internet based investment and banking, forward trading based wealth and 
so on reach India and result in massive property booms, skyrocketing land 
prices, construction upsurge and a new surge in the prices of raw materials 
like iron ore, foodstuff and so on, at the same time an increasing number of 
people are pushed to precarious and unorganised work conditions, and as a 
consequence there is more de-peasantisation and an increase in unorgan¬ 
ised labour. 28 The structural connection between the two forms of accumu¬ 
lation cannot be lost on us. Flexibilisation in the postcolonial milieu is 
appearing, not so much in the form of what is called in the West “p° st " 
Fordism”, which is based on micro-computerisation, flexible technologies 
and the domination of process industries, but much more in the shape of 
uncertain work profiles, uncertain conditions of reproduction of labour and 
flexible labour catering to the backward linkages of new capital which is 
based on various automated technologies and flows. 29 Despite govern¬ 
ments, as in India, enacting law after law and taking measure after measure 
ostensibly to protect the unorganised workers and stabilise the informal 
condition of labour, these laws and measures fail. 

To give the Indian instance, about 94 per cent of the 460 million work¬ 
force in India belongs to the unorganised sector: different forms of employ¬ 
ment in small-scale industries, cottage industries, construction, small 
manufacturing units, similarly textile and garment units, horticulture, agri¬ 
culture, rural occupations, forest-based work, fisheries, sweeping-cleaning, 
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loading-unloading, mining, the service sector, entertainment, temporary 
clerical workers, home workers, domestic servants, time-rated or piece- 
rated casuals, part-time workers, own-account workers and contractual 
workers. Low wages, always almost insufficient to meet minimum living 
needs, long work hours, hazardous work conditions, a high incidence of 
occupational hazard and illness and a lack of basic services such as drinking 
water and sanitation at the workplace mark the unorganised sector. Workers 
engaged in the unorganised sector do not have the benefit of many labour 
laws and statutory welfare measures such as maternity benefits, provident 
fund, gratuity and so on. 30 Most laws concerning unorganised labour do 
not touch self-employed labour. The Equal Remunerations Act (1976) and 
the Bonded Labour System Abolition Act (1976) apply to all; however, 
Acts on minimum wages (1948), 31 child labour (1986), dangerous 
machines (1983), motor transport workers (1961), inter-state migrant 
workmen (1979) or manual scavengers (1993) touch only some sections of 
unorganised work. To take just one instance in this context, the Inter-state 
Migrant Workmen’s Act does not provide protection to migrant women 
“since they migrate on their own volition”. 32 There are still other laws, 
which can be extended, such as on beedi and cigar workers, or payment of 
wages (1936), construction workers (1996), maternity benefit (1961), 
contract labour (1970), workmen’s compensation (1923) and weekly holi¬ 
days (1942). We can also include in the list of measures Acts applicable to 
all sections of unorganised work, such as those concerning equal remunera¬ 
tion and abolition of bonded labour. Some of these, such as the Minimum 
Wages Act, relate to agricultural work also. Besides there are others, such 
as the Plantation Labour Act (1951), which ensure certain basic facilities 
for plantation workers. There are also state laws, the best-known of these 
being the Shops and Establishments Act. Yet, if we consider factors taken 
into account in framing labour laws, such as physical conditions, duration 
and timing, remuneration, employment relations, conditions of disadvan¬ 
taged workers and other elements, we shall see why these Acts remain inap¬ 
plicable and only reinforce the precarious work conditions marked by 
rapacious exploitation, absence of work-place democracy, market strangle¬ 
hold and the threat of extinction. Studies of Gurgaon and other new towns 
in India show again the co-existence of advanced capital and primitive 
forms of accumulation, both displaying flexible and uncertain processes of 
labour. 33 Add to these the various non-economic, primarily administrative 
modes (ranging from administered price rise to disinvestment plans and 
schemes of voluntary retirement) to create precarious work conditions. 
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The upshot of all these is the persistence of a labouring class with precari¬ 
ous life and labour conditions. Characteristic of a postcolony is the pres¬ 
ence of such a labouring class, which is necessary for the most advanced 
form of capital. In one sense it is immaterial labour because it does not 
directly link up to the advanced forms of capital; on the other hand it is 
material because it constitutes the material basis on which the new capital 
can appropriately function. Its main characteristic is its mobility, its foot¬ 
loose nature, which the capital requires. 

Thus, theories of transformations of labour and capitalism in Western 
Europe do not adequately help us understand postcolonial labour condi¬ 
tions and the dynamics of accumulation. A transit workforce circulating 
between urban workplaces and the countryside, various construction sites, 
moving through different labour regimes from sweatshop to factory, to 
self-owned production units, to circuits of menial labour characterises 
postcolonial capitalism. The simultaneous existences of advanced econ¬ 
omy, cognitive labour, sweatshops, small manufacturing units, factories 
and footloose labour form the background of a remorseless financialisa- 
tion combined with regimes of semi-forced labour. Not only “this points 
to a deep heterogeneity of subjective positions and experiences within the 
composition of contemporary living labour”, 34 at the same time this also 
indicates how postcolonial governments administer the situation. The 
welfare legislation for unorganised workers or getting food to people 
through the National Rural Employment Guarantee Act (NREGA) are 
part of the appropriate governing conditions for capital accumulation. In 
fact, the entire range of tools of social governance is geared towards mak¬ 
ing postcolonial labour the key to capital accumulation today. 35 This is the 
essence of postcolonial capitalism today—a global phenomenon. 

While we shall discuss in greater detail in latter chapters the problem¬ 
atic of postcolonial labour, presently we must ask: In what way does this 
condition constitute a predicament for the postcolony? The major answer 
is that this condition creates what Charles Tilly would have called “dura¬ 
ble inequality” from which there seems to be no exit notwithstanding 
generation of greater wealth. Inequality becomes durable not because of 
lack of political democracy, but because of the way a social organisation 
works. Inequalities endure, Tilly believed, because that is the way an 
organisation maximises its efficiency and outcome. The roots of durable 
inequality may lie in links between enclaves and ghettos, networks, trust 
stocks and migrations. Generating inequality is a process. When we recall 
the way primitive work conditions are maintained as the other of the 
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modern forms of capital, we can see the relevance of Tilly’s other idea, to 
which he gave the name “opportunity hoarding”. Opportunity hoarding 
operates when members of a categorically bounded network acquire 
access to a resource that it considers valuable, renewable, supportive of 
the network and enhanced by the network’s modus operandi, and thus 
subject to monopolistic control. “Opportunity hoarding” makes inequal¬ 
ity durable. 36 Tilly said, “Large, significant inequalities in advantages 
among human beings correspond mainly to categorical differences such 
as black/white, male/female, citizen/foreigner, or Muslim/Jew rather 
than to individual differences in attributes, propensities, or perfor¬ 
mances”. 37 We can thus see how two elementary forms —types of social 
relations and inequality-generating mechanisms —produce durable condi¬ 
tions of inequality. This is certainly an organisational analysis of inequality, 
an “organizational view of inequality-generating mechanisms”. 38 Yet, 
whatever we may think of an organisational analysis, at least it shows why 
modern development in a postcolony cannot remove major inequalities; 
on the other hand, the latter increases through the grid of development. 
The predicament increases because the market does not efface inequality, 
but accepts the frame of durable inequality to effect transaction and helps 
capital to realise the surplus. In other words, development does not pro¬ 
vide an answer to enduring differences in power and wealth. 

What is the way out? Postcolonialism still has no answer to the phenom¬ 
enon of durable inequality. Perhaps a long period of experiences of develop¬ 
ment in Brazil, China, India or South Africa will show us the route to escape 
the predicament. Equal conditions will not automatically generate growth. 
Growth will carry inequality along with it, and at certain times exacerbate it. 
Politics will try to produce reforms, but the main agency of the reform, the 
State, is in a dilapidated state today. Autonomous social organisations will 
need a long time to learn to communicate together. On the other hand, 
global logistics that promises to a significant extent a way out of the predica¬ 
ment cannot be left to itself. Is logistical redesign that works to the advan¬ 
tage to the postcolony possible? When Lenin said Soviet plus electricity is 
equal to socialism, he was referring precisely to the logistical aspect of cut¬ 
ting the knot of underdevelopment. Do we have any roadmap to exit the 
postcolonial condition, which symbolises the bind of primitive work condi¬ 
tions and the reproduction of advanced forms of capital—a bind that leaves 
almost nothing as social surplus for the postcolony to develop? 

This is the question posed by the famous problematic of transition. The 
postcolonial dilemma is around the issue of transition—transition from 
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semi-colonialism and neocolonial conditions to new democracy, retarded 
agriculture to agricultural reforms, land reforms and further on to coop¬ 
eratives, foreign- and monopoly-led industrialisation to a balanced indus¬ 
trial growth, and the transition from rule by compradors and the corporate 
class to rule by a worker-peasant led democratic alliance. However, as the 
history of repeated failures of communist movements in the postcolonial 
world shows, this transition cannot be towards a predetermined social¬ 
ism; 39 and the path does not lead to any precharted socialist path. The 
transition can only lead to its own future, to its own socialism. The situa¬ 
tion can be understood only through what can be called negative 
dialectics. 40 

5 Dialectical Understanding of the Postcolonial 
Predicament 

The specifics of the postcolonial condition and postcolonial transition, 
therefore, take us back to the issue of dialectics. Let us again recall Mao, 
who was careful in distinguishing between different forms of contradic¬ 
tions and their mutual transformation under particular conditions. 41 He 
drew inspiration from Lenin’s study of Hegel to argue that the study of 
contradictions was the essence of dialectics 42 This means we have to go 
back to three classic questions: (1) dialectics as a study of the process (of 
development, etc.); (2) dialectics as a study of antagonism; and (3) dialec¬ 
tics as a study of the process of subject-formation. Less as a science, but 
more as a mode of historico-political investigation, “dialectics indicates 
the untruth of an identity—the fact that the concept does not exhaust the 
thing conceived”. 43 Therefore, as a mode dialectics helps connect the 
dynamics within economy and in the rest of the society. Any attempt to 
found a materialist theory, at least in the postcolonial context on the basis 
of an idea of realising some potency will fail because such a theoretical 
attempt to de-link capitalist crisis from materialist subjectivity, global crisis 
from movements for social transformation and economy from society will 
flounder. 

The reality of contradiction is always greater than the science of it. The 
science was primarily developed in the West, while the reality of contradic¬ 
tions in the East in its fierceness surpasses its scientific analysis. This reality 
demands that the science of contradictions, known as dialectics, is not forsaken 
in preference to one or another variety of psychoanalysis or cultural studies, 
but that this science is developed further. In this sense, the postcolonial 
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predicament is immensely productive. We can also say that the determination 
of the contradiction is always a complex matter, in Althusser’s famous words, 
the contradiction is always over-determined. 44 In other words, any concep¬ 
tion of the postcolonial is based on a principle of identity that perpetually 
remains over-determined by the multiple figures of its other. This is the origin 
of the predicament, or to put it another way, by the equivocity of the world. 
The contradiction between the postcolonial condition and global capital is 
thus over-determined with many factors discussed in this chapter. Therefore, 
we are using the word predicament here, meaning thereby the openness of 
the situation. Thus, it is important to see the postcolony as the embodiment 
of predicament and not as one of failed dialectic in order to approach the 
question of transition. We shall see then that perhaps the angle of predica¬ 
ment gives us the advantage of looking at the global scenario of transforma¬ 
tion in a new way. 

Let us recall in this context, as indicated in the introductory chapter, 
that in the last century, between the 1950s to the 1970s, when the word 
“ex-colony” was used by anti-colonial Left movements all over Asia and 
Africa in place of today’s “postcolony”, there were fierce debates in the 
communist parties and among communists as to the path of transforma¬ 
tion. Questions were asked: What is new democracy? What is national 
democracy? What is people’s democracy? Perhaps this change of name 
from ex-colony to postcolony is a minor question. However, debates like 
these, more than the theoretical quarrels on meanings of transition, should 
be revisited, though today’s questions have moved on from that time, 
which was still shadowed by decolonisation. The politics of the present 
time demand that we reframe the issues, more because the predicaments 
are global, and more than ever postcolonial experiences have global 
significance. This is why the task is not to provincialise Europe or the 
world of metropolitan capital, but to universalise the postcolonial 
predicament. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Postcolonial Dynamics of Accumulation 


1 The “Ground Outside”: Boundaries 
of Accumulation 

Having discussed to some extent in the previous two chapters the nature of 
the postcolonial age in appearance and reality, we shall now attempt to 
examine the postcolonial dynamics of accumulation. We shall use inter¬ 
changeably the two phrases, postcolonial dynamics of accumulation and 
dynamics of postcolonial accumulation. They will mean the same here. We 
shall strive to situate the issue of accumulation in the perspective of imperial¬ 
ism, or what can be called its other scene , the postcolonial capitalist reality of 
today’s world. It will also mean locating the boundaries of accumulation, 
which are set at least partly by the seemingly outside factors functioning as 
determinants of capitalist accumulation in today’s context. Finally, this will 
also mean understanding the philosophical implications of a postcolonial 
critique of the contemporary dynamics of accumulation, given the fact that 
such critique can originate only from within—that is from within the post¬ 
colonial regime of accumulation. If so, what are the inside and the outside 
of the dynamics of capitalist accumulation? 

The process of separation of labourers from the means of production so 
that they become free wage-labourers for the purposes of capitalist exploi¬ 
tation is not a natural development, but the result of violent confronta¬ 
tions. This process not only speaks of a past, (the process of initial transition 
from the precapitalist to the capitalist mode of production), it continues 
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to this day on a great scale in the postcolonial world. In developed capitalist 
countries, as in postcolonial capitalist countries, workers erect social and 
political barriers to the extension of the length of the working day, and 
therefore capital introduces machinery as a counter-element against the 
working class. Yet, while capital tries to reduce the number of workers, it 
also seeks to bring in new workers under its command as an exploitable 
human resource. The so-called human factor of production is thus always 
present, and capitalist accumulation must depend on the continuous sepa¬ 
ration of labourer from the means of production. 

We can then say that primitive accumulation is the separation we have 
referred to whenever it occurs, and accumulation of capital proper includes, 
besides this separation, expansion through the mode of economy. Primitive 
accumulation may be taken as a historical companion, symbolising the 
separation happening continuously, of proper accumulation when the lat¬ 
ter is the order of the capitalist economy. At yet another level, we can say 
that accumulation is transition (transiting the borders of production and 
circulation), while primitive accumulation is the specific mark of this tran¬ 
sition, reminding us that the transition from say feudalism to capitalism 
did not happen as a natural process. We cannot take transition for granted, 
merely because history happened that way. The “extra-economic” factors 
are always present in the economic and only in this way can an adequate 
understanding of capitalism become possible. 1 It is not without reason 
that war as the extermination of several old relations has been always the 
occasion for discussion on accumulation. Think of the two world wars and 
the colonial and neocolonial wars continuing up to our time of neoliberal 
restructuring of global economy. Massive postcolonial experiences only 
reinforce this point. 

A postcolonial critique of the accumulation process is built on a funda¬ 
mental understanding that capitalism demands that all geographical limits 
to capital accumulation have to be overcome in different ways, which leads 
to the characteristic penchant for space. At the same time, while production 
entails geographical concentration of money, means of production (thus 
proximity to means of production including natural resources), labour 
power and consumer markets (all these for higher profits and lower costs), 
the circulation of capital requires circumventing various boundaries—of 
space, institutions, forms, financial regimes, labour processes, economic 
segments and so on, thus requiring the construction of different zones and 
corridors. Capital accumulation begins in this contradictory mode— 
whenever and wherever some money is deployed to make more money by 
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exploiting wage labour—with the important proviso that this will require 
specific conditions to make money in this way and in a sustainable manner. 
This makes borders perhaps the most important institution for capital to 
circumvent—national political borders, natural boundaries, borders of mar¬ 
kets, boundaries of production and circulation, boundaries of cities, bor¬ 
ders of norms and violence, borders of different labour forms and labour 
regimes, borders of appropriation and expropriation and, most importantly, 
the border between necessary labour and surplus labour, and thus necessary 
work hours and surplus work hours. We can see how a postcolonial critique 
of the capitalist accumulation process requires treating border as method. 2 
But it also means that capital has to perpetually circumvent the dividing line 
between its own prehistory and the history of its own present. 3 Postcolonial 
capitalism in this way always demonstrates the relevance of the “ground 
outside” in the process of accumulation. 

Marx, in the second and third volumes of Capital , showed how mar¬ 
kets become crucial for accumulation. Thus, global and local capitalist as 
well as non-capitalist enterprises are interconnected today through global 
(that is, where exchange happens between entities across national bound¬ 
aries) and local (that is, where exchange happens between intra-national 
entities) markets. This is the materialisation of a value chain. Neoliberal 
capitalism through the supply chains (consisting of various modes such as 
outsourcing, subcontracting and off-shoring) gives rise to new circuits of 
global capital. Connected to these circuits are new practices and relation¬ 
ships that produce new subjectivities and a new hegemonic social reality 
that aims to foreclose the language of class precisely by retaining and 
underscoring the presence of the so-called informal, agricultural and 
household sectors. Yet Marx showed at the same time how capitalist crisis 
becomes one of accumulation through the reinforcement of the social in 
the productive process—thus the resistance of the worker (and the soci¬ 
ety) does not allow beyond a point the operation of the so-called remorse¬ 
less laws of accumulation. The State becomes the crucial site where politics 
negotiates the inevitable binds that accumulation as a process continu¬ 
ously throws up. There is thus perhaps as Alex Callinicos pointed out an 
elective affinity between capitalism and passive revolution. The decentral¬ 
ised nature of the accumulation process, driven by competition among 
capitals, is compatible with a wide range of political forms, giving scope 
for individual states to restructure the process. 4 

We are thus faced with the task of examining the ground outside in any 
investigation of the dynamics of accumulation, more so in the postcolonial 
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context, since this context supposedly speaks of difference in relation to 
the development of classical capitalism. If in volume I of Capital Marx 
analysed the factory mode of production and the emergence of wage 
labour, and in volume II focused on the circulation and reciprocal flows of 
commodities (including money) constituting the capitalist market, and its 
periodic crises, in volume III, Marx took the final step of his investigation 
by way of explaining the capitalist economy in totality. For this he had to 
analyse how the entire society had to be decomposed and recomposed not 
only to give birth to the two basic categories of revenue—wage and 
profit—but also to ensure that specific sectors of the ruling class partici¬ 
pate in the distribution of the total mass of surplus value. Thus, besides 
wage and industrial profit he investigated commercial and banking profit, 
interest and rent. Equally significantly, he had to distinguish the rate of 
profit from that of surplus value, and on the basis of that step, the ten¬ 
dency of equalisation of rate of profit from the amount of surplus value 
collectively produced by the wage labourers. Interestingly, therefore, in 
Chapter 5 of volume III of Capital Marx wrote of the “Economy in the 
Use of Constant Capital”. 5 Besides general considerations, what he 
included in this consideration of economy is significant. He discussed how 
savings were made on the conditions of work at worker’s expense, how 
waste recycling constituted an important part of production, economy 
through inventions, economy in the generation and transmission of power, 
economy in the time spent in the circulation of commodities and economy 
of buildings—the factories, plant sites and other production sites. 6 All 
these are living realities of the postcolonial economy. 

Remarkable here is the notion of economy. Economy is thrift (at the 
expense of the worker), economy is utilisation of the refuse of production, 
economy is through invention and so on, but economy is also the society 
within which capital accumulation will take place, and which will offer 
capital the opportunities to accumulate. How shall we then understand 
economy as a factor of accumulation as well as the environment in which 
the accumulation of capital takes place? Nothing describes this better than 
these words of Marx: 

Just as the capitalist mode of production promotes the development of the 
productive powers of social labour, on the one hand, so does it whip on to 
economy in the employment of constant capital on the other. 

However, it is not only the alienation and indifference that arise between 
the labourer, the bearer of living labour, and the economical, i.e., rational 
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and thrifty, use of the material conditions of his labour. In line with its 
contradictory and antagonistic nature, the capitalist mode of production 
proceeds to count the prodigious dissipation of the labourer’s life and 
health, and the lowering of his living conditions, as an economy in the use 
of constant capital and thereby as a means of raising the rate of profit. 

Since the labourer passes the greater portion of his life in the process of 
production, the conditions of the production process are largely the condi¬ 
tions of his active living process, or his living conditions, and economy in 
these living conditions is a method of raising the rate of profit; ... the trans¬ 
formation of the labourer into a work horse, is a means of increasing capital, 
or speeding up the production of surplus-value. Such economy extends to 
overcrowding close and unsanitary premises with labourers, or, as capitalists 
put it, to space saving; to crowding dangerous machinery into close quarters 
without using safety devices; to neglecting safety rules in production pro¬ 
cesses pernicious to health, or, as in mining, bound up with danger, etc. Not 
to mention the absence of all provisions to render the production process 
human, agreeable, or at least bearable. From the capitalist point of view this 
would be quite a useless and senseless waste. The capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion is generally, despite all its niggardliness, altogether too prodigal with its 
human material, just as, conversely, thanks to its method of distribution of 
products through commerce and manner of competition, it is very prodigal 
with its material means, and loses for society what it gains for the individual 
capitalist. 7 

All these we can say indicate how the ground outside is to be investi¬ 
gated in the course of our analysis of the postcolonial dynamics of accu¬ 
mulation. The double significance of economy is a point in instance. From 
this angle, we shall now proceed to some associated issues including that 
of rent in postcolonial accumulation. 

2 Some Reflections on the Organic Composition 
of Postcolonial Capital and Labour 

Since the dynamic of postcolonial accumulation is usually considered as 
belonging to the primitive mode and stage, the theoretical problem is how 
to account for its persistence as well as its combination with the advanced 
mode of accumulation equally evident in the postcolonial condition, such 
as India’s. FLence the problem, how to account for the original? Let us 
follow the trail left by Marx to the extent possible. Typically, we can begin 
with this: 
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We have already seen earlier that, though s, the surplus-value, springs merely 
from a change in the value of the variable capital v and is, therefore, origi¬ 
nally but an increment of variable capital, after the process of production is 
over it nevertheless also forms an increment of c + v, the expended total 
capital. The formula c + (v + s), which indicates that s is produced through 
the conversion of a definite capital-value v advanced for labour-power into a 
fluctuating magnitude, i.e., of a constant magnitude into a variable one, may 
also be represented as (c + v) + s. Before production took place we had a 
capital of £500. After production is completed we have the capital of £500 
plus a value increment of £100. 8 

At the same time, “The costs of the product include all the elements of its 
value paid by the capitalist or for which he has thrown an equivalent into 
production. These costs must be made good to preserve the capital or 
reproduce it in its original magnitude .” 9 The original thus appears only in 
a reproduction, which has taken on an expanded form by including an 
outside. Marx again visits the question of the original, now to clear up the 
mystery once for all: 

In the process of circulation the time of circulation comes to exert its influ¬ 
ence alongside the working-time, thereby limiting the amount of surplus- 
value realisable within a given time span. Still other elements derived from 
circulation intrude decisively into the actual production process. The actual 
process of production and the process of circulation intertwine and inter¬ 
mingle continually, and thereby invariably adulterate their typical distinctive 
features. The production of surplus-value and of value in general, receives 
new definition in the process of circulation, as previously shown. Capital 
passes through the circuit of its metamorphoses. Finally, stepping beyond its 
inner organic life, so to say, it enters into relations with outer life, into rela¬ 
tions in which it is not capital and labour which confront one another, but 
capital and capital in one case, and individuals, again simply as buyers and 
sellers, in the other. The time of circulation and working-time cross paths 
and thus both seem to determine the surplus-value. The original form in 
which capital and wage-labour confront one another is disguised through 
the intervention of relationships seemingly independent of it. Surplus-value 
itself does not appear as the product of the appropriation of labour-time, but 
as an excess of the selling price of commodities over their cost-price, the lat¬ 
ter thus being easily represented as their actual value (valeur intrinseque ), 
while profit appears as an excess of the selling price of commodities over 
their immanent value. 10 
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We may say, the problem still persists, because capital now appears as a 
relation to itself, the original “original” is lost, something else now mas¬ 
querades as the original . 11 Thus, the original equation is to be constantly 
reworked on the givens of original rate of profit, original average profit, 
original variable capital, original capital, original constitution of capital, 
original composition of capital, original cost of machinery, original form 
of means of production, original value, conditions of original production, 
original difference between various branches of production, original forms 
of money trade, original transaction, original distribution, original method 
and, finally, money as the original form of commodity and commodity as 
the original form of capital. So, 

Merchant’s capital is originally merely the intervening movement between 
extremes which it does not control, and between premises which it does not 
create. Just as money originates from the bare form of commodity- 
circulation, C—M—C, not only as a measure of value and a medium of 
circulation, but also as the absolute form of commodity, and hence of 
wealth, or hoard, so that its conservation and accumulation as money 
becomes an end in itself, so, too, does money, the hoard, as something that 
preserves and increases itself through mere alienation, originate from the 
bare form of the circulation of merchant’s capital, M—C—M'. The trading 
nations of ancient times existed like the gods of Epicurus in the intermediate 
worlds of the universe, or rather like the Jews in the pores of Polish society. 
The trade of the first independent flourishing merchant towns and trading 
nations rested as a pure carrying trade upon the barbarism of the producing 
nations, between whom they acted the middleman. 12 

Yet this will be incomplete without this caution from Marx: 

The matter is different with interest-bearing capital, however, and it is pre¬ 
cisely this difference which lends it its specific character. The owner of 
money who desires to enhance his money as interest-bearing capital, turns it 
over to a third person, throws it into circulation, turns it into a commodity 
as capital ; not just capital for himself, but also for others. It is not capital 
merely for the man who gives it up, but is from the very first given to the 
third person as capital, as a value endowed with the use-value of creating 
surplus-value, of creating profit; a value which preserves itself in its move¬ 
ment and returns to its original owner, in this case the owner of money, after 
performing its function. Hence it leaves him only for a specified time, passes 
but temporarily out of the possession of its owner into the possession of a 
functioning capitalist, is therefore neither given up in payment nor sold, but 
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merely loaned, merely relinquished with the understanding that, first, it shall 
return to its point of departure after a definite time interval, and, second, 
that it shall return as realised capital—a capital having realised its use-value, 
its power of creating surplus-value. 13 

The externalisation of relations of capital takes place only in the form of 
interest bearing capital, because through the process of money producing 
more money (M—C—AT reduced to its two extremes, M—AT, in Alarx’s 
language, “the original starting-point of capital”), capital will now appear 
as a mysterious and self-creating source of interest—the source of its own 
increase. Capital will manufacture an original form, while the original 
source will be pushed to an unrecognisable past. Is the postcolonial condi¬ 
tion, then, a double confirmation of the spectre of the original—first, that 
capital must keep on returning to its original, and second, what we see as 
original is not original, and therefore only a break in this mutation process 
can unshackle us from the obligatory return to the original and the thral¬ 
dom of the mysterious shell in which a counterfeit original dominates our 
consciousness? If this is true, as analytically and empirically borne out 
today, 14 we have to retrace the intermediary steps indicating one more 
problem of return/metamorphosis in the wake of the agrarian impasse in 
postcolonial countries. To take up the Indian instance once again, the 
peasant mode of production is in deep crisis. With the breakdown of sub¬ 
sistence agriculture, entry of commercial firms in food grain cultivation, 
plantations, horticulture and orchards and the general expansion of the 
market, the agrarian condition will be linked more than ever to markets. 
Alortgage and distress sale of land and other rural assets, debt trap, farm¬ 
ers’ suicides, 15 agrarian wage and remuneration level being sensitive to 
prices often reaching distress level coupled with floods and droughts 16 —all 
mark the postcolonial agrarian impasse. The crisis in peasant agriculture 
has led peasants to combine farming with work in artisanal and small scale 
mining, construction and other sectors, including work in self-employed 
petty business. 17 The bourgeoisie sees this agrarian crisis as an opportunity 
for restructuring the economy and the entry of capital in the countryside, 
at the same time it views the impasse as one of closure from which exit is 
possible only through compulsory acquisition of land, leading to expro¬ 
priation of the peasant and further rural destitution. Connected with this 
is the spree to acquire land by State and private infrastructure projects and 
other business ventures of a logistical nature. While we shall investigate 
the logistical turn in economy in Chapter 5, presently we have to note that 
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this turn entails an attention to rent as an increasingly important factor in 
the postcolonial economy. 

Widening of roads and construction of new roads, building of smart 
cities, flyovers, financial centres, airports, new business districts, logistical 
hubs, special economic zones, new ports and so on—all these require 
acquisition of new land. Cities take on a neoliberal character and the 
migrant becomes a critical figure for the neoliberal city. Land is required 
for processing of waste, building of knowledge hubs and entertainment 
districts. These are all parables of rent extraction, and symbolise the con¬ 
junction of infrastructure, software and migrant labour. Add to that the 
construction of several fast corridors, smart cities and special economic 
zones (SEZ) in various parts of a postcolonial country and we get a fair 
idea of the conjunction of rent and profit. 

All these on one hand give rise to Third World mega urbanisation, but 
on the other hand resurrect the rent factor from oblivion in capitalist 
economy. Through rental earnings the bourgeois economy makes up the 
loss it incurs in industrial investment. Rent and interest become the new 
images of profit; indeed, they are at times intertwined. Yet the return of 
capital to rent does not signify a Hegelian onward journey of some origi¬ 
nal form—an unfolding. It is important to see what the revival of the rent 
question implies for postcolonial accumulation. If this is a recent phenom¬ 
enon, we have ample indications of this in Marx’s inquiry into the theme. 18 
Let us remain close to the text of volume III of Capital to understand 
what happens when land becomes a critical component in the metamor¬ 
phosis of capital. 

As Marx said in discussion on ground rent, landed property presup¬ 
poses some persons (in India it includes the State, the eminent domain) 
enjoying the monopoly of disposing of particular portions of the globe as 
exclusive spheres of their private will to the exclusion of all others. Once 
this is given it is a matter of developing the economic value of this monop¬ 
oly, that is, valorising it, on the basis of capitalist production. Several 
things draw our attention here: first, as Marx repeatedly argues in volumes 
I and III of Capital , it involves expropriation of peasantry and peasant 
labour; thus, we can say that extraction of rent involves simultaneously 
appropriation and expropriation. Second, and more importantly, as Marx 
cautioned, nothing is settled with the legal power, because the use of this 
power depends on economic conditions; thus, extraction of ground rent is 
not precapitalist but a phenomenon intrinsic to capitalism and bourgeois 
rule as a whole. Third, the economic value of the monopoly is nothing if 
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not developed through its valorisation on the basis of capitalist mode. We 
can get some sense of a series of contradictions in such a scenario ignored 
by Western theorists of Marxism, for instance, monopoly of land versus 
small peasant holdings, rent seeking landowners versus the peasantry and 
rural labour, capitalist investors in land versus peasants, capitalist investors 
in land versus the State, State (eminent domain) versus the peasants and 
rural labour, and capitalist investors in land versus the rent seeking land- 
owners. In capitalism, the only solution to this series of contradictions, as 
Marx suggests, is the rationalisation of agriculture through complete 
impoverishment of immediate producers. In this way, ground rent becomes 
deux ex muehinu of the history of postcolonial capitalist development. 

Something more happens. The postcolonial bourgeoisie in search of 
extra profit becomes a hound. Marx said in explaining differential rent, 
“surplus-profit, if normal and not due to accidental occurrences in the 
circulation process, is always produced as a difference between the prod¬ 
ucts of two equal quantities of capital and labour, and this surplus-profit is 
transformed into ground-rent when two equal quantities of capital and 
labour are employed on equal areas of land with unequal results. Moreover, 
it is by no means absolutely necessary for this surplus-profit to arise from 
the unequal results of equal quantities of invested capital. The various 
investments may also employ unequal quantities of capital. Indeed, this is 
generally the case. But equal proportions, for instance £100 of each, pro¬ 
duce unequal results; that is, their rates of profit are different. This is the 
general prerequisite for the existence of surplus-profit in any sphere of 
capital investment. The second prerequisite is the transformation of this 
surplus-profit into the form of ground-rent (of rent in general as a form 
distinct from profit); it must be investigated in each case when, how, under 
what conditions this transformation takes place.” 19 As we know the mad 
rush for land by Indian capitalists is governed by this search for surplus 
profit no matter the social cost. Thus they may like to invest, for instance, 
in say Maharashtra rather than West Bengal. 

Postcolonial accumulation proceeds on bourgeoisie’s surplus profit. 
Thus Marx’s exposition on the transformation of surplus profit into 
ground rent includes the following observation: “Differential rent has the 
peculiarity that landed property here merely intercepts the surplus-profit 
which would otherwise flow into the pocket of the farmer... Landed prop¬ 
erty is here merely the cause for transferring a portion of the commodity- 
price which arises without the property having anything to do with it.. .” 20 
What happens then say to the rent of buildings and the price of land? 
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Again, they show that the question here relates to “excess”—excess of 
agricultural profit, the excess of surplus-value characteristic of a particular 
sphere of production; in other words, not the net product, but the excess 
of this net product over the net product of other branches of industry. 
Marx, therefore, pointed out that to be able to speak at all of a surplus 
over the average profit, this average profit itself must already be estab¬ 
lished as a standard and as a regulator of production in general as is the 
case under capitalist production. 21 We are thus faced with the question of 
economic mystification—rent appearing as profit, profit masquerading as 
rent, average profit hiding surplus profit, surplus profit hiding the extrac¬ 
tion of rent—which is exacerbated by what Marx called the illusion of 
competition. 

In short, the boundaries of postcolonial accumulation are at least partly 
influenced by the interrelated dynamics of capital and rent. Significant is 
the fact that while the boundaries of postcolonial accumulation are also 
influenced by the composition of labour in the postcolonial context, which 
points to the phenomenon of informal labour (thus, a forcible increase in 
surplus labour time through unregulated long working hours and increas¬ 
ingly dense physical labour), the composition of capital in the postcolonial 
context indicates at the same time the specific context of the formation of 
capital (which produces not only surplus value, but also at times surplus 
profit), in as much as we have seen that at times without much increase in 
constant capital, surplus profit is created through the dynamics of rent and 
interest. All these call for examining at greater length the interrelated 
dynamics of labour and capital and the mysteries of their respective organic 
compositions in the postcolonial context. Yet, with all the postcolonial 
complications, nothing fundamentally changes in the essentials of capitalism. 
Marx wrote: 

The specific economic form, in which unpaid surplus-labour is pumped out 
of direct producers, determines the relationship of rulers and ruled, as it 
grows directly out of production itself and, in turn, reacts upon it as a deter¬ 
mining element. Upon this, however, is founded the entire formation of the 
economic community which grows up out of the production relations them¬ 
selves, thereby simultaneously its specific political form. It is always the direct 
relationship of the owners of the conditions of production to the direct pro¬ 
ducers—a relation always naturally corresponding to a definite stage in the 
development of the methods of labour and thereby its social productivity— 
which reveals the innermost secret, the hidden basis of the entire social 
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structure and with it the political form of the relation of sovereignty and 
dependence, in short, the corresponding specific form of the state. This does 
not prevent the same economic basis—the same from the standpoint of its 
main conditions—due to innumerable different empirical circumstances, 
natural environment, racial relations, external historical influences, etc. from 
showing infinite variations and gradations in appearance, which can be ascer¬ 
tained only by analysis of the empirically given circumstances. 22 


3 Accumulation as Transition 

Let us recall the references by Marx to parliamentary legislations in the 
course of his discussion of primitive accumulation. The early modern State 
facilitated and participated in dispossession of peasants and the creation of 
the modern wage workers. This brings us to the question of State in our 
time. In recent times the State has vanished from Marxist discussion in the 
West, society occupies the table. State has become almost neutral—the 
neutral field for various social forces; State can be made amenable to the 
ideals of radical democracy. State appears almost irrelevant to the fortunes 
of capitalism in the high noon of European Union formation, flexibilisa- 
tion of production, neoliberalism and global financialisation. The miracu¬ 
lous year of 1989 restored bourgeois power on a global scale, and by a 
twist of irony removed the State from the gaze precisely when it was 
anointing the return of the bourgeoisie to State power on a global scale. 

On the other hand, the theme of State in a postcolonial study of accu¬ 
mulation is not accidental. Also, it is not strange that under Western capi¬ 
talism theoretical critiques of the capitalist accumulation process almost 
did away with the State, as if capitalism unfolded in the long twentieth 
century without the State machinery and the imperialist order. Politics was 
once more taken out of political economy. In globally positioned views the 
State thus always appears as a minor factor, while in local revolutionary 
views the State appears always as a crucial factor facilitating globalisation 
and capitalism. 23 The State facilitates restructuring of the capitalist order. 
It is an agency of, as well as organic to, the working of capital. It is the site 
of passive revolution. Most importantly because of all these, the theme of 
State allows us a sustained engagement with the issue of transition and 
thus with the specific form of postcolonial capitalism. 

As indicated, a salient aspect of the postcolonial situation is the near 
permanent condition of primitive accumulation as the other of the most 
modern form of capital, which one may term virtual capital. 24 The way the 
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postcolonial economy has been restructured along neoliberal lines indicates 
from a different angle the close relation between accumulation and transi¬ 
tion. Crucial to this process is the production of migrant labour—labour 
transiting many borders and forms. Developmental and conflict-induced 
migration (known as forced migration) within the country and to other 
countries takes place under primitive and precarious conditions, and female 
labour forms a substantial chunk of this scenario. As more and more virtual 
capital, in the form of offshore funds, venture business, hedge funds, sov¬ 
ereign wealth funds, internet based investment and banking, forward trad¬ 
ing based wealth and so on, reach the postcolonial shores and result in 
massive property booms, skyrocketing land and food prices, construction 
upsurge and a new surge in the prices of raw materials like iron ore, 25 the 
more people are pushed towards accepting precarious and unorganised 
work conditions, and, as a consequence, there is more de-peasantisation 
and an increase in unorganised labour. In this context money has evolved 
into virtual forms such as finance, credit and promise, and it is in the virtual 
form that it will now link the two ends of accumulation. 

Primitive accumulation will be spurred by construction boom, land 
grab, urban expansion and rampant mining and other kinds of virulent 
extraction of underground and surface resources, while virtual accumula¬ 
tion will be spurred by trading in money and finance as commodities in an 
unbridled manner. This situation constitutes a predicament for the post¬ 
colony. On one hand the postcolony must depend on the State to come 
out of this scissors attack taking place in the form of a combined appear¬ 
ance of primitive accumulation and virtual accumulation. On the other 
hand, the State is in bad shape today and postcolonial countries do not yet 
have any other substantive form of national autonomy. Therefore, it must 
carefully work its way through the problematic of State and the political 
economy. 

The heterogeneity of labour produced out of the specifics of the accu¬ 
mulation process forces us to grapple with the dialectical significance of 
transition. The postcolonial dilemma is around the issue of transition— 
transition from semi-colonialism and neocolonial conditions to new 
democracy; from retarded agriculture to agricultural reforms, land reforms 
and further on to cooperatives; from foreign- and corporate-led industri¬ 
alisation to a balanced industrial growth; and from rule of compradors and 
a corporate class to that of a national popular alliance. However, as Mao 
Tse Tung, on the basis of the experiences of socialist construction in the 
Soviet Union, argued, 26 this transition is not towards a predetermined 
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socialism; it does not lead to any precharted socialist path; the transition 
will be based on a resolution of the contradictions that make postcolonial 
capitalism. 

Yet one thing is sure: in this transition the most crucial question will be 
how the State negotiates the double reality of accumulation with their 
intrinsic interrelation: primitive and virtual. The recent economic history 
of countries like China, India, Brazil, Korea and South Africa proves the 
role of the State in this global restructuration that is still continuing. In 
other words, transition has a close relation with the dynamics of capital— 
specifics, processes and institutional forms of political economy, such as 
the State. 

Following Marx we can say that analysis of accumulation process also 
enables us to make a transition from the abstract to the concrete, a myste¬ 
rious interiority to the visible order of determinations, a transition from 
Marx’s theory to the analysable reality of postcolonial capitalism. 

4 Accumulation and the Reordering of Space 

The experiences of India, South Africa, Brazil, Chile and several other 
countries demonstrate how postcolonial capitalism through this combina¬ 
tion of the low and the high forms of accumulation reorders the spaces of 
accumulation. Reordering of spaces becomes crucial in phenomena such 
as the return of the land question, resurgence of prices of commodities 
lined to land, mines, water, air and so on, and the reinforcement of the 
extractive nature of capital (extraction of biological power, nature, sub-soil 
resources or cognitive abilities of human beings). It results in new prac¬ 
tices of zoning and creating corridors as circulating modes through which 
accumulation will take place. There are thus continuities as well as discon¬ 
tinuities and new features in the working of the logic of the reordering of 
space. These continuities and discontinuities show how old forms or con¬ 
figurations of space are remoulded under the conditions of postcolonial 
capitalism. 

There are great stakes in this game of zoning and spacing. These stakes 
concern the bio-political organisation of postcolonial societies (for 
instance, in India there are coastal regulation zones to save the coast and 
some say also to save the fishermen, disaster zones and flood prone zones 
wherefrom human beings are removed to save them and to put in place 
protection measures such as dykes, earthquake zones where new norms of 
construction of buildings are introduced, there are even suicide zones 
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which are often dry and drought prone areas and where farmers have com¬ 
mitted suicide in large numbers to end the miseries of life and debt). All 
these compel new legislations, policies and regulations marking the par¬ 
ticularities of respective zones and the protective measures for endangered 
life. These zones thus show how features of nature and of life are getting 
intermeshed more than ever; and the two separate registers—of nature 
(with all its vagaries) and life—are getting tied into a new form of exis¬ 
tence. This existence is marked by new regulations for zoning and spacing. 
At its heart is the logic of economy, which aims to make postcolonial 
labour’s life resilient so that it can produce value through all kinds of spe¬ 
cial strategies to extract the last ounce of productive power from labour. 27 

The practice of zoning has assumed heightened importance in the 
background of postcolonial developmental urges. Highways are to be 
constructed; mines are to be opened up tearing the secrecy of the forests; 
airports are to be built; new economic zones like the free trade zones are 
to be set up; agro-industries including fruit-processing units are to be 
established in special areas; likewise, power grids are to be set up, and 
marine product processing units are to dot the coastal regions, besides the 
ports commanding once again distinct zones. 28 The country looks like an 
ensemble of zones representing different logics—at times complimentary, 
but often overlapping and conflicting. These zones require corridors to 
function—corridors of information, freight or cargo, money, credit, oil, 
gas and so on, the medium being the cable, ship, intermodal train service, 
pipeline, van, truck, highway or, as in the present day, containers as the 
most long-haul cargo transport and finally financial corridors. These cor¬ 
ridors can be in the form of certain forms of labour linking the zones, or 
certain forms of transmission of information and finance, or even certain 
forms of circulation and processing of commodities like roads, pipelines, 
optical fibres, information highways or special freight corridors. While 
analysts often concentrate on the social life of a commodity (which is 
indeed one of the entry points in understanding the emergence of zones, 
thus plantation zones, tea zones, life of tea as a commodity, etc.), the need 
now is to look into the life of labour in its transit forms to make sense of 
what makes a zone and what links one zone with another. Clearly we are 
looking here beyond the factory form and trying to understand the newer 
forms of assembly and chain. This is also the way to make sense of the bio- 
political organisation of capital and its logistical form. 

The logical question is: How will these emerging zones be spaced? The 
citizen-worker may be a minor figure to populate such a zone, and whole 
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populations may have to be trained to become the denizens of such an 
anomalous universe. Dispossessed peasants, construction workers from 
villages, tea shop owners and other street vendors from nearby districts, 
snooty IT workers—all become parts of a heterogeneous scenario of 
labour. They all will demand rights, some couched in the language of citi¬ 
zenship, some in bare life terms, and again some couched in gross eco¬ 
nomic terms of flexibility and money. These heterogeneous forms of 
labour will be evened out in the form of a commodity, and more impor¬ 
tantly through what Marx called on one hand “socially determined 
labour” 29 and on the other hand “average rate of profit”. 30 

The zoning exercise will become increasingly precarious. Because while 
the governmental and administrative history of zoning may be a long one, 
the more capital becomes virtual the more the zoning exercise can be sub¬ 
ject to the unpredictable nature of fluctuations of capital (primarily capital 
in the form of credit) and thus the zoning exercise may be self-defeating. 
It could be as precarious and self-defeating as has been the creation of a 
euro-zone. 31 Within capital there is this immanent contradiction—zoning 
and flow. Finance capital requires both governing strategies—zoning and 
flow—functioning at their utmost efficiency, and thus has an insoluble 
paradox and dilemma, namely, how to return to a balance of the two, how 
to sanctify and protect the corridor that links the zones and makes flows 
possible. 32 If we think of the special economic zones (SEZ) in India and 
other countries in the last two decades, we can see how the postcolonial 
experiences of reordering of spaces enrich the Marxist understanding of 
circuits of capital. The circuits of capital are always over determined. 

The more significant point is: Given the way zoning quarters labour 
with regulating conditions (assuming that all other things remain the same 
in an SEZ and outside) and makes a mess of average rate of profit (assum¬ 
ing that rent becomes a crucial factor in determining the rate of profit), 
can we say that there will be no longer a normal state of affairs of the 
market to be distinguished from an abnormal state, in other words, crisis 
becomes the general state of production of value? Also, with the incessant 
pressure on necessary labour time (in SEZ and widely prevalent SEZ like 
conditions), can we say that the determination of the extent of deviation 
of market prices from values becomes an even more hazardous exercise, 
because with logistical developments these “abnormal” conditions break 
the close relation between socially necessary labour and the productive 
power of labour, thus allowing the first to change without corresponding 
changes of the second. 
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Against this background it is futile to argue endlessly about whether 
zoning is an exception as a strategy. One can note the infinite ways in which 
the reality of difference and repetition (let us recall Gilles Deleuze’s famous 
book by this name) indicates the profound relations between different 
forms of space, namely zones, corridors and, last but not least, the circuits 
that internally not only join these regions, but make them, including the 
corridors that link them to parts of the same template. Of course, such a 
networking exercise cannot be a seamless one. Contradictions between 
spaces of accumulation and dispossession remain an indelible feature of the 
process of capital circulation. 33 The differences in the organisational forms 
of capital speak of varying relations between capital, citizenship, sover¬ 
eignty and territory. They also speak of various spatial and social forms of 
organisation of capital. In this regard, we have to remember that cities as 
special zones of commerce and trade have not been exceptions in history. 
They call to our mind cities of the Hanseatic League in the middle and 
early modern ages in Europe. 34 

Zones also problematise the magnitude representing the socially neces¬ 
sary labour which will determine market value. 35 If we take into account 
the social impact of the special zones, for instance, in India in Gurgaon, 
Rajarhat, Chennai and other places we may say that the socially necessary 
labour is approaching labour of average productivity. But this poses a 
problem for postcolonial capitalism here. Socially necessary labour can be 
nearly the same as labour of higher productivity or lower productivity. In 
order to be close to average (meaning the most widespread level of) pro¬ 
ductivity, labour cannot remain zoned in a big way in any special manner. 
Thus, the dilemma: Will accumulation strategy under postcolonial condi¬ 
tions depend on zoning strategy or will it become general? The fluctuating 
fortunes of SEZs and the smart cities in countries like China, India or 
Mexico confirm this dilemma. One way postcolonial capitalism may 
resolve the dilemma is that when zones have served the purpose of being 
the catalytic agent to boost up the average rate of profit, they become like 
other normal places, which is to say that other normal places will become 
zone like sites. 

This then is the dilemma when neoliberalism is grafted onto the body 
of postcolonial capitalism. As Indian experiences suggest, in this recom¬ 
posed form, capitalism restructures the economy, of which reordering of 
space becomes one element. In the West, piecemeal social reform through 
the first half of the twentieth century was replaced after the Second World 
War by a more thoroughgoing reformism of the Keynesian welfare state, 
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which was based on a systematic application of fiscal policy both as a means 
of redistribution and as a macroeconomic regulation to remedy the defi¬ 
ciencies of the market. Yet within three decades the Keynesian model was 
considered a failure in view of a deceleration in the pace of global capitalist 
accumulation, escalating inflation and increasing difficulty of financing 
government budget deficits—all these leading to restrictive monetary poli¬ 
cies and reduction of state expenditure plans. 36 The crisis of the Keynesian 
state was thus transformed into a positive virtue by neoliberals, who now 
reassert the curative power of the market. 37 The latest round in the prolif¬ 
eration of zoning as a strategy of accumulation and the reordering of space 
has been against this background. In this vein, we have to remember that 
in the last quarter of the twentieth century zones were created less for the 
production of ordinary commodities or particular commodities like means 
of production, but more for production of money as a commodity (typical 
of these spaces would be London, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Dubai, Doha, 
Singapore and Mumbai)—that is to say an environ where production and 
circulation of money as a commodity merge. Thus, we are not dealing with 
a situation where there is an over production of goods requiring new chan¬ 
nels of circulation via public reform programmes, including fiscal reforms 
to widen the base of consumption (famously the New Deal and various 
other Keynesian programmes), but the consequences of the expansion of 
the credit system resulting in accumulation of money capital in increasingly 
abstract, surreal and virtual or fictitious forms. The basic principle of all 
such forms has been capitalisation of revenue based on future production 
of surplus value as well as capitalisation of various forms of credit, such as 
banking capital or stock transactions in public debt. In this way, the “real” 
and “financial” spheres, while remaining different, become virtually one. 
Capital in the form of goods and capital in the form of money, though dif¬ 
ferent, become inseparable in the economy. The difficulties in realising 
profit in the industrial sector is sought to be allayed in the financial sector 
(besides in the form of rental revenues) through emphasis on profits from 
credit operations, which finally tell back on the economy itself. We are thus 
facing here the question of several competing circuits endangering the cor¬ 
ridors of supply and circulation, impacting especially on zones. Even 
though one is the virtual and the other real, yet in a sense both are real; 
one is also working as the virtual to the other. Therefore, the collapse of 
the virtual creates new wastelands of capital in the wake of its departure. 
The postcolonial world represents the wasteland. 
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What will then determine the relationship between the zones and vola¬ 
tile capital flows and the sudden emergence of wastelands, breakdown of 
circuits due to conflicts, competition and war, and the neoliberal way of 
organising the economy, which is precisely the way of combining the vir¬ 
tual and primitive modes of accumulation? Such an inquiry requires two 
changes in our pattern of thinking. First, it means that we increasingly 
view the circuit as a chain (with its weak links). Second, it means viewing 
more than ever economic relationships as essentially social relationships on 
which productivity (in other words the productive power of the present 
economy and its accumulation capacity) depends. These relationships, 
variously mentioned in this chapter, are between agriculture and industry, 
industry and services, capital goods and consumer goods, profit and inter¬ 
est plus rent, the overall economy and the unorganised or informal or the 
“need” sector, 38 growth and infrastructure, economic infrastructure and 
social infrastructure (such as education and health and skill formation), 
state and its sub-regions, river basins and dry areas, valley and hill, capital 
region and distant regions, and finally zones of capital investment and 
zones of social investment. These relationships will be uneven and in the 
form of a circuit they will always pose the threat of breakdown. Conceived 
as a chain they will always suggest some weak links. 

Before we proceed further let us review our arguments made so far on 
the theme of a postcolonial analytic of the accumulation process: 

First, Marx’s method of analysing accumulation as reproduction is both 
historical and transhistorical, sticking to historical singularities as well as 
pursuing a logical argument in dissecting the category of capital. The 
social is as important as the economic in this dynamic, whose biggest 
mark is the presence of several internal boundaries as well as external 
ones. 

Second, the notion of economy is crucial—with its manifold implica¬ 
tions—which influence the reshaping of the internal and external 
boundaries of accumulation. This gives a clue to the relation between 
profit and interest, and particularly rent, a relation crucial to postcolo¬ 
nial accumulation. 

Third, postcolonial capitalism is an essential gradient in any analysis 
of the dynamics of accumulation today. 39 The angle of postcolonial 
capitalism implies (1) a combination of the virtual and the most 
primitive forms of accumulation, (2) a return of the land and other 
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resources question to a central place in the political economy as the 
combined phenomena of extraction and rent will assume increasing 
significance in the expansion of capitalism, (3) a new but precarious 
strategy of zoning and creating corridors for reconfiguration of the 
spaces of capital, (4) the salience of transit labour (simplistically called 
migrant labour) and (5) the persisting significance of the State as the 
facilitator of the conditions of accumulation. For all these reasons, 
postcolonial capitalism will be the stake on which the life of capital as 
accumulation will depend. 

Fourth, all these mean that in the postcolonial epoch accumulation will 
mean a reordering of space. 

Fifth, in the postcolonial age war becomes crucial to accumulation and 
reordering of space. We have not discussed this point till now and this 
chapter will end with a brief discussion on war, accumulation and the 
postcolonial question. 

5 War, Accumulation and the Postcolonial 
Critique 

The accumulation debate raged for more than a century under the long 
shadows of colonialism, imperialism, production of super profit, competi¬ 
tion and monopolies, reorganisation of space, different forms of capital 
and above all wars. In this context, one may take note of the Lenin-Rosa 
Luxemburg debate. During the war Rosa Luxemburg wrote the Junius 
Pamphlet, wherein she mentioned the mistakes of the German working- 
class movement, which had not been internationalist, and said that in the 
imperialist age national wars were no longer possible. 40 Lenin, while 
appreciating and admiring the internationalist character of the pamphlet, 
wrote, 

The first of Junius’s erroneous propositions is embodied in the fifth thesis of 
the Internationale group, “National wars are no longer possible in the 
epoch (era) of this unbridled imperialism. National interests serve only as an 
instrument of deception, in order to place the working masses at the service 
of their mortal enemy, imperialism.” The beginning of the fifth thesis, which 
concludes with the above statement, discusses the nature of the present war 
as an imperialist war. It may be that this negation of national wars generally 
is either an oversight, or an accidental overstatement in emphasising the 
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perfectly correct idea that the present war is an imperialist war, not a national 
war. This is a mistake that must be examined, for various Social-Democrats, 
in view of the false assertions that the present war is a national war, have 
likewise mistakenly denied the possibility of any national war (italics 
author’s) 41 

Lenin then went on to a discussion on the dialectical relation between 
national war and imperialist war. He critiqued Rosa’s treatment of the 
chronology of the national wars, as if the national wars collectively formed 
the preceding stage of imperialist war, and now with the advent of the 
inter-imperialist war national wars had become impossible. Lenin’s obser¬ 
vation is significant because in Lenin’s analysis of the dynamics of accumu¬ 
lation under imperialist condition, colonial plunders, and therefore 
national wars, become inevitable in as much as inter-imperialist wars are. 
The acute awareness of the contemporary situation led Lenin to mention 
the possibility of national wars even in an era of inter-imperialist wars. 

The war brought to the revolutionary leaders of the European working- 
class movements a new awareness of the need for dialectical judgement. 
Like Lenin, Rosa also attempted to treat the national question dialecti¬ 
cally, even though Lenin found her falling short of the exacting standards 
that he set for theoretical arguments. The Lenin-Rosa Luxemburg debate 
was not over political tactics only. It involved, as we know, broader ques¬ 
tions involving their respective views on imperialism, national revolution¬ 
ary wars and so on. 

Moving on to other phases in the debate over the accumulation ques¬ 
tion, we can recall how the connection between war and accumulation 
became a thorny issue, just as the notion of crisis became integrally linked 
to the debate. This also raised the question of how we perceive the crisis? 
Was war a crisis? Were social welfare and recovery measures, planned in war 
time, such as the William Beveridge Report on Social Insurance and Allied 
Services (1942) and the postwar European Recovery Plan (ERP) known as 
the Marshall Plan (1948) linked to the accumulation question? When the 
war in Iraq began many Marxists in the postcolonial world spoke of a crisis 
of the finance driven late-twentieth-century and early-twenty-first-century 
capitalism, though Marxist writings in the Western capitalist countries 
were still playing with completely different issues, such as culture, citizen¬ 
ship, democracy and the European Union. War never figured in these writ¬ 
ings. 42 We also know that in the several Marxist writings, otherwise 
instructive, war, security and the development of the capitalist economy 
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have been seen less as intertwined factors. The period of “long peace” 43 
(post Second World War era stretching up to the 1990s) is also seen as the 
period of long accumulation. Yet this picture cannot explain the self-work¬ 
ing of the accumulation process. Indeed, both civil and national wars dur¬ 
ing the long peace period cleared the ground for fresh accumulation in 
various parts of the world. A view from below, which also informs to a 
great measure the postcolonial argument, teaches us to take wars and con¬ 
flicts seriously, as they clear the ground for accumulation, exactly as the 
post-Second World War Marshall Plan did more than 65 years ago. 

To put all these briefly, then: the accumulation question which is at the 
centre of capitalism is never at the centre. The centre is always to one side. 
Capitalism is real, but is also the theatre of the world of politics, religion, 
morality, gender, race, caste, nation and, of course, economic theories—in 
short, myths and opiates make capitalism decentred because our own con¬ 
sciousness of the world is framed with illusion, and that is wherefrom the 
postcolonial critique of capitalism begins. Therefore, the complete demys¬ 
tification of the accumulation question is always deferred, always beyond, 
always advancing from illusion towards the real. Althusser had remarked 
that philosophical battles are parts of the perpetual war that the bourgeoi¬ 
sie has always wanted to put an end to. Yet no philosophy, least of all mate¬ 
rialist philosophy, can exist without this theoretical relationship to force. 
They bear the marks of a generalised state of war. The truth of capitalism 
as an established fact does not arrive easily; it has to always graduate from 
truth as ordeal through various mystifying philosophical and legal practices 
that lie at the root of many modern institutions. War serves the function of 
breaking various norms, and interrupts the so-called natural process of 
capitalism that had achieved the status of truth as an established fact. 


Notes 

1. Marx included parliamentary acts, etc., in the extra-economic; thus, state 
budgetary instruments, public policies and other governing measures 
count in the way the social grounds are cleared for accumulation to take 
place. See, Karl Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political Economy , Volume I, 
trans. Ben Fowkes (London: Penguin Books, 1990), pp. 885-886. 
Unfortunately, not much advance has been made along the lead provided 
by Marx in investigating the role of the State as a clearing agency for the 
capitalist accumulation to begin in postcolonial democracies in particular. 
Postcolonial democratic theorists have emphasised the counterbalancing 
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role of parliamentary democracy in the dynamics of primitive accumula¬ 
tion. See, for instance, Partha Chatterjee, “Democracy and Economic 
Transformation in India”, Economic and Political Weekly, 43 (16), 19 April 
2008, pp. 53-60; Chatterjee argued that with the recent changes in India 
there was a new dynamics that tied the operations of “political society” 
(comprising the peasantry, artisans and petty producers in the informal sec¬ 
tor) with the hegemonic role of the bourgeoisie in “civil society”. This was 
necessitated by the requirement of reversing the effects of primitive accu¬ 
mulation of capital with governmental activities like anti-poverty pro¬ 
grammes. The mechanisms of electoral democracy become the field for the 
political negotiation of demands for the transfer of resources, through fis¬ 
cal and other means, from the accumulation economy to programmes 
aimed at providing the livelihood needs of the poor. This, Chatterjee 
argued, is a necessary political condition for the continued rapid growth of 
corporate capital. Suffice it to note for the present that Chatterjee does not 
consider the State to be an agency of primitive accumulation, but rather 
the negotiating site for the protection of the poor, the expropriated. On 
the other hand, in India, the continuation of the Land Acquisition Act, 
now with some changes (the new name being The Right to Fair 
Compensation and Transparency in Land Acquisition, Rehabilitaion, and 
Resettlement Act, 2013) and first promulgated under colonial rule (1894), 
is a case in point that proves the active involvement of the State in the 
process of primitive accumulation resulting in expropriation of the 
people. 

2. Sandro Mezzadra and Brett Neilson, Border as Method, or, the Multiplieation 
of Labour (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 2013); in a sub¬ 
section on “The Primitive Accumulation of Modern Cartography” 
(pp. 30-43) Mezzdra and Neilson provide a compelling analysis of how 
the concept of primitive accumulation required for Marx an accompanying 
analysis of the expansion of the area for the operation of capital. Capital 
expanded by expanding the area of its operation—not only sector wise and 
in a societal sense, but also in a physical sense. 

3. Marx significantly remarked, “So-called primitive accumulation, therefore, 
is nothing else than the historical process of divorcing the producer from 
the means of production. It appears as ‘primitive’ because it forms the pre¬ 
history of capital, and of the mode of production corresponding to 
capital”— Capital, Volume I, pp. 874-875. 

4. Alex Callinicos, “The Limits of Passive Revolution”, Capital and Class, 34 
(3), pp. 491-507. 

5. Karl Marx, Capital, Volume III, The Process of Capitalist Production as a 
Whole, ed. Friedrich Engels, 1894 (Moscow: Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, 1959; New York: International Publishers, n.d.), pp. 49-73. 
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6. Ibid., pp. 45-46. 

7. Ibid., p. 54. 

8. Ibid., p. 23. 

9. Ibid., p. 27. 

10. Ibid., p. 28. 

11. “...the relation of capital to profit, i.e., of capital to surplus-value that 
appears on the one hand as an excess over the cost-price of commodities 
realised in the process of circulation and, on the other, as a surplus more 
closely determined by its relation to the total capital, the capital appears as 
a relation to itself, a relation in which it, as the original sum of value, is 
distinguished from a new value which it generated. One is conscious that 
capital generates this new value by its movement in the processes of pro¬ 
duction and circulation. But the way in which this occurs is cloaked in 
mystery and appears to originate from hidden qualities inherent in capital 
itself. The farther we follow the process of the self-expansion of capital, the 
more mysterious the relations of capital will become, and the less the secret 
of its internal organism will be revealed.”—Italics Marx’s, Ibid., p. 31. 

12. Ibid., p. 217. 

13. Ibid., p.225. 

14. On this I have written extensively elsewhere on the postcolonial ways of 
accumulation; see Ranabir Samaddar, The Neo-liberal Strategies of 
Governing India (London and New York: Routledge, 2016), Chapters 
5-8. 

15. In recent time, some articles drew public attention. For instance, Jayati 
Ghosh, “Food Insecurity in South Asia”, Asian Age, 27 December 2005; 
Aruna Roy, “Minds and Intestines”, Tehelka, 10 December 2005; Nistula 
Hebbar’s four-part serial on wages, grains and the public distribution sys¬ 
tem, the title of the first part being, “Wages Fail to Come in Time”, 
Business Standard, 16-19 May 2005; National Human Rights Commission, 
“Extract from a Hearing on the Right to Food”, 2003; Colin Gonsalves, 
“The Spectre of Starving India”, http://www.righttofoodindia.org/data/ 
colin.pdf (accessed on 15 July 2017); on famine and near famine condition 
in Kalahandi, Orissa, see for instance the report, “Agony in Kalahandi” by 
Farzand Ahmed, India Today, 31 July 1985 - http://indiatoday.intoday. 
in/story/orissa-drought-famine-force-women-in-kalahandi-to-abandon- 
and-sell-their-children/l/354353.html (accessed on 20 August 2017); 
the famine continued for decades. 

16. The similarity to the late-nineteenth-century colonial condition in the wake 
of global drought is striking. See, Utsa Patnaik, “The New Colonialism— 
Impact of Economic Reforms on Employment and Food Security in India” 
inMalini Bhattacharya (ed.), Globalisation—Perspectives in Women’s Studies 
(Delhi: Tulika Books, 2004); on the late-nineteenth-century situation, 
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Mike Davis, Late Victorian Holocausts—El Nino Famines and the Making of 
the Third World (London: Verso, 2002); also Jean Dreze, “Famine 
Prevention in India”, in Jean Dreze and Amartya Sen (eds.), The Political 
Economy of Hunger, Volume II, Famine Prevention (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1990). 

17. This is brought out vividly in Md. Zakaria Siddiqui and Kuntala Lahiri- 
Dutt, “Livelihoods of Marginal Mining and Quarrying Households in 
India”, Economic and Political Weekly, L (26-27), 27 June 2015, 
pp. 27-32; for a more nuanced study on the same theme, where she argues 
for a combination of the insights from labour studies with peasant studies, 
see Kuntala Lahiri-Dutt, “Extracting Peasants from the Fields: Rushing for 
a Livelihood?”, Working Paper 216, Asia Research Institute, National 
University of Singapore, February 2014; see also, Kuntala Lahiri-Dutt, 
Kim Alexander and Chansouk Insouvanh, “Informal Mining in Livelihood 
Diversification: Mineral Dependence and Rural Communities in Lao 
PDR”, South East Asia Research , 22 (1), pp. 103-122; on the significance 
of self-employed labour in India in the context of this discussion, Report on 
Conditions of Work and Promotion of Livelihoods in the Unorganised Sector 
(Government of India, National Commission for Enterprises in the 
Unorganised Sector, 2007). 

18. Significantly Thomas Picketty in his recent investigation of Capital in the 
Twenty-First Century , trans. Arthur Goldhammer (Cambridge, MA: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2014) has discussed many of 
the “original” factors (such as rent, income, public debt, inheritance) in 
the production of wealth. 

19. Capital, Volume III, p. 464. 

20. Ibid., p. 533. 

21. Ibid., p. 550. 

22. Ibid. p. 555. 

23. A book from which we have learnt so much is a case in point. Louis 
Althusser and Etienne Balibar’s Reading Capital, trans. Ben Brewster 
(London: New Left Books, 1970) almost omits the State from discussion. 
It does not include the role of the State in the discussion on the realisation 
of surplus value through profit, interest and rent, and for that matter the 
constitution of classes. See especially Part 3 of the book. 

24. Marx wrote of virtual capital in connection with money capital and in par¬ 
ticular hoarding: “production of virtual additional capital in the present 
case... expresses nothing but a phenomenon of the process of production 
itself, production, in a particular form, of elements of productive capital. 
The large scale production of additional virtual money capital at numerous 
points of the periphery of circulation, is therefore nothing more than the 
result and expression of the many sided production of virtual additional 
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productive capital, whose genesis does not itself presuppose additional 
monetary expenditure of money on the part of the industrial capitalists... 
The successive transformation of this virtually additional productive capital 
into virtual money-capital (hoard) on the part of A, A', A", etc. (depart¬ 
ment I), which is conditioned by the successive sale of their surplus 
product—i.e., by the repeated one-sided sale of commodities without a 
complementary purchase—results in repeated withdrawal of money from 
circulation and a corresponding hoard formation.”— Capital , Volume II, 
trans. David Fernbach (London: Penguin, 1992), p. 573; For Marx, virtu¬ 
ality also indicated potentiality; thus, the potential of hoarded money or 
money in circulation to be additionally productive. See also the editorial 
note of Frederick Engels in Chapter 2, “The term—latent—is borrowed 
from the idea of latent heat in physics, which has now been almost replaced 
by the theory of the transformation of energy. Marx therefore uses in the 
third part (a later version), another term, borrowed from the idea of poten¬ 
tial energy, viz.:—potential—or analogous to the virtual velocities of 
D c Alembert,—virtual capital.”—p. 158 (n 1) 

25. Consider the infamous case of the Bellary mines in India. The international 
boom for iron ore made India at the dawn of the new century the third- 
largest exporter of iron ore in the world, and one-third of the exports came 
from the Bellary area. The Bellary region alone exported 15 million tonnes 
of high quality iron ore worth $67 million overseas, mainly to China. 
A boom in the Chinese construction industry took place in the wake of the 
2008 Olympic Games in Beijing. The international price of iron ore rose 
from $17 per tonne in 2000-2001 to $75 at its peak in 2005-2006. 
Around this time the demand from the Indian steel giants also grew. Thus, 
exports, which had been 75 per cent of total production, fell to 60 per 
cent, and the mined iron ore began to be supplied in greater volume to the 
Indian market. The giants of the industry—Arcelor Mittal, Posco, Tata 
Steel, Jindal—all wanted to build steel plants. In 2008, steel prices dou¬ 
bled, surpassing $700 per ton. Bellary mining symbolised the surge in 
demand for iron ore and the accompanying shift to privatisation and the 
open market economy in India. Women and children were pushed into the 
informal labour market, especially in sectors like mining, where deregula¬ 
tion of laws was aimed at attracting direct and private investment. 
Meanwhile, agrarian stagnation forced the landless agricultural labourers 
and marginal peasantry to look for other means of wage earning. By 2005, 
the hectic scramble for iron ore led to uncontrollable social and ecological 
chaos in the Bellary-Hospet-Sandur district. Most of the mining opera¬ 
tions were carried out by small, illegal mining companies which did not 
abide by any environmental or social regulations. The working and living 
conditions of the workers were highly exploitative, there was lack of even 
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basic facilities and the poor level of sanitation led to ill-health. Bellary 
recorded the highest incidence of HIV in Karnataka. Mining dust affected 
mine workers, who developed serious and chronic illnesses like tuberculo¬ 
sis, silicosis, cancer and other respiratory illnesses. Ill workers gave way to 
children and young people in this hazardous industry. Estimates put the 
number of daily wage labourers there around 60,000, half of them chil¬ 
dren under the age of 14 and around 20,000 of them women. The daily 
wage paid to men was around 110 rupees, to women around 75 rupees, 
children 50 rupees; on average a family earned about 180-200 rupees. The 
mining boom that began at the end of 2003 (when the price of iron ore 
rose from Rs 200 per metric tonne to Rs 2700 per metric tonne) made the 
Bellary Brothers the “mining czars” of the state. Figures and facts taken 
from http://bellary0.hpage.co.in/reddy-bros_1024057.html (accessed 
on 12 October 2015). 

26. On the Ten Major Relationships (1956, https://www.marxists.org/ 
reference / archive / mao / selected-works / volume- 5 / mswv5_51 .htm 
(accessed on 6 February 2015). 

27. Resilience is linked to the thesis of sustainability of life under capitalism so 
that labour as part of nature can be reproduced for production of surplus 
value. We shall discuss this in Chapter 5. 

28. Of particular significance here is the creation of new mining zones through 
expansion of the mining sector. Analysts have noted the impact of India’s 
new mining policy on the livelihood of the indigenous people; however, 
mining companies are elated at the prospect of an extractive gold-rush. On 
30 June 2016, as news trickled in of the impending change in policy fol¬ 
lowing cabinet approval of the National Mineral Exploration Policy, which 
would open up to 100 new mining blocks for exploration, Economic 
Times reported “Exploration Policy Lifts Mining Stocks up to 18 per 
cent”— http: //economictimes .indiatimes. com/markets/stocks/news / 
exploration-policy-lifts-mining-stocks-up-to-18/articleshow/52981803. 
cms (accessed on 3 July 2016). 

29. On this, the best help is Isaak Ilich Rubin, Essays on Marx’s Theory of Value, 
1928 (Detroit: Black and Red, 1972); in particular, Chapter 16, “Socially 
Necessary Labour”; however, Illich overstates the case when he comments 
that the concept of socially neeessaryhbom presupposes equilibrium between 
the given branch of production and other branches. Neoliberal zoning strat¬ 
egy for accumulation begins with dismantling such a presupposition. 

30. Karl Marx, Capital , Volume III, Chapter 9, “Formation of a General Rate 
of Profit (Average Rate of Profit) and Transformation of the Values of 
Commodities into Prices of Production”, pp. 254-272. 

31. Heikki Patomaki, The Great Eurozone Disaster: From Crisis to Global New 
Deal , trans. James O’Connor (London: Zed Books, 2012). 
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CHAPTER 4 


Living Labour I: Reproduction of Life 
and Labour 


1 Living Labour and the Labour of Living 

It is perhaps typical of our time when philosophers are trying to under¬ 
stand what life is that they forget the question of what labour is. This is not 
an accusation against our philosophers, for they are justified in saying that 
all that is being critically written today is concerned with the labour of 
living. Life of labour, more exactly life as labour, probably eludes the think¬ 
ers of today while they remain engrossed in understanding the labour of 
leading life. We therefore get questions like: What is life like under certain 
specific political conditions? What kind of power grows out of disciplining 
and protecting life, from control over life? What does life mean under dif¬ 
ferent thought-conditions? To questions like: What do ethical practices 
signify in spending one’s life? Is life not, we are asked, one of realising the 
nature of subjection to a regime of power, yet determining how to recover 
the activity of the subject? These questions, great as they are, ignore the 
other set of great questions about what life as labour means, how it is still 
the key to production of wealth, what is living labour, what is congealed 
labour, what is the life cycle of labour and, therefore, what does reproduc¬ 
tion of life mean under specific conditions? Both these sets of questions 
animate us even as we recognise the tension between the two. Is there a 
way of connecting the two organically? In some sense the clue to under¬ 
standing postcolonial labour may be found in an attempt to find an answer. 1 
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The first set of ideas and questions (revolving around life) led European 
philosophers such as Michel Foucault to develop the idea of technologies 
of life, hence biopower, biopolitics. The second set of questions (revolving 
around labour) led Marx a century earlier to develop the theory of labour 
power, labour as power to produce value, labour as power to produce life, 
hence reproducing the power of labour. The theory of productive power 
thus had its antecedent in the theory of productive labour. There is no 
doubt that after centuries of struggle by labouring people to escape, defy 
and destroy conditions of servitude, the importance of linking the argu¬ 
ments of life with arguments of labour is significant more than ever. In one 
sense, the correct handling of the relation between the two rests on the 
historical task of emancipation of the labouring classes in postcolonial 
countries. And in that sense the postcolonial condition symbolises the link 
between these two aspects of life: power and labour. 

Conceptually how can we link these two sets of questions? How can we 
bring back the issue of labour process in the inquiry of conditions of life as 
labour? 

As an initial response to the question, we can begin by reflecting on the 
way a new type of power emerged in the wake of what Marx had termed 
primitive accumulation, the condition of dispossession, the condition of 
bare life, to which labour is reduced, and which provides the ground for 
capital to begin accumulation. In previous chapters, we discussed the 
notion of primitive accumulation and its salience under postcolonial capi¬ 
talism. The purpose in revisiting the question in this chapter will be to 
examine the absolute relevance of Marx’s formulations on conditions of 
life when it has been reduced to the minimum, when the labourer has 
been stripped of all assets save his/her own labour power so that s/he can 
produce capital, in order to show, let us say, the original conditions of the 
emergence of a distinct type of power over life. Recovery of this condition 
in our critical understanding will be the justification for working around 
this theme one more time. 

As noted in the preceding chapter, in vast areas of the postcolonial 
world primitive and the most advanced forms of accumulation have com¬ 
bined in installing and deepening the capitalist mode of production. The 
needs of accumulation have made management of populations an impera¬ 
tive of our age. Marx noted also the emergence of relative surplus popula¬ 
tion as accumulation proceeded apace. He wrote, 
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We have seen that the development of the capitalist mode of production 
and of the productive power of labour—at once the cause and effect of 
accumulation—enables the capitalist, with the same outlay of variable cap¬ 
ital, to set in action more labour by greater exploitation (extensive or 
intensive) of each individual labour power. We have further seen that the 
capitalist buys with the same capital a greater mass of labour power, as he 
progressively replaces skilled labourers by less skilled, mature labour power 
by immature, male by female, that of adults by that of young persons or 
children. 

On the one hand, therefore, with the progress of accumulation, a larger 
variable capital sets more labour in action without enlisting more labourers; 
on the other, a variable capital of the same magnitude sets in action more 
labour with the same mass of labour power; and, finally, a greater number of 
inferior labour powers by displacement of higher. 

The production of a relative surplus population, or the setting free of 
labourers, goes on therefore yet more rapidly than the technical revolution 
of the process of production that accompanies, and is accelerated by, the 
advance of accumulation; and more rapidly than the corresponding diminu¬ 
tion of the variable part of capital as compared with the constant. If the 
means of production, as they increase in extent and effective power, become 
to a less extent means of employment of labourers, this state of things is 
again modified by the fact that in proportion as the productiveness of labour 
increases, capital increases its supply of labour more quickly than its demand 
for labourers. The overwork of the employed part of the working class swells 
the ranks of the reserve, whilst conversely the greater pressure that the latter 
by its competition exerts on the former, forces these to submit to overwork 
and to subjugation under the dictates of capital. The condemnation of one 
part of the working class to enforced idleness by the overwork of the other 
part, and the converse, becomes a means of enriching the individual capital¬ 
ists, and accelerates at the same time the production of the industrial reserve 
army on a scale corresponding with the advance of social accumulation . 1 2 3 4 

Social governance emerged in this context of population management 
in a society that would have to reproduce labouring life as value producing 
power. As a technology of rule social governance would therefore ensure: 

1. the management of labouring population; 

2. turning non-productive into productive labour; 

3. pacifying the restless, non-productive, idle labour; 

4. managing labour market needs and uncertainties; 
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5. producing skills, which the capitalist production requires on an 
increasing scale, among the productive population; and 

6. generally maintaining conditions of reproduction by regulating the 
atmosphere of social war. 

This situation links more than ever the art of governing and manag¬ 
ing people’s lives with economy, though we must not ignore the vast 
amount of force—still required at various stages to set the process of 
accumulation—often clothed in developmental discourse. This force is 
employed by the State, private corporate bodies and all those who enjoy 
powers of impunity or immunity, in short sovereign power. 

We are here faced with a problem—historical as well as in terms of 
logic. The problem is: if governmentality is defined as a ratio where coer¬ 
cion is reducing and a non-coercive form of power is gaining ascendancy, 
in other words the primitive form of accumulation is declining and a more 
and more advanced and virtual form of accumulation is correspondingly 
becoming dominant, what are we to make of the pattern of biopolitics of 
our age when population management shows marks of deployment of 
both brutal power and advanced governmental techniques? In other 
words, the return of primitive accumulation as a capitalist phenomenon in 
large parts of the non-Western world makes the naturally assumed relation 
between governmentality, biopower and modern economy based on 
advanced forms of accumulation a problem. 

There are of course many ways to address this problematic, for instance 
as Michel Foucault did by way of focusing on the concepts of biopolitics 
and biopower along with a radical critique of sovereignty and law. 3 The 
crisis of sovereignty as “modality or organising schema” of power (recall 
Society Must be Defended *) was discussed by him from the point of view of 
the contradictions arising from the commoditisation and socialisation of 
labour power: while the technologies of discipline address the problem 
of the “fabrication” of individuals, of docile and useful bodies, through 
the “system of subjection” of a new political economy and political anat¬ 
omy, biopolitics addresses through its “regulatory” devices the entire life 
of man-as-species, as it is represented in populations (“a new body, a mul¬ 
tiple body, a body with so many heads that, while they may not be infinite 
in number, cannot necessarily be counted”). The main problem at stake in 
Foucault’s analysis was precisely the modality of the intertwining and 
articulation of disciplinary “individualising” and biopolitical “massifying” 
power devices. This reminds us of the way Marx analysed the factory form 
of production with a mass of labouring bodies as the subject. 
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This takes us directly to the theme of labour and labour power, and the 
starkness to which labour is reduced in a regime of primitive accumula¬ 
tion. In The Birth of Bio-politics Foucault connected government as a form 
of political rationality with the phenomenon called economy; and in ana¬ 
lysing German postwar liberalism and the liberalism of the Chicago School, 
he not only gave us a sketch of neoliberal governmentality, but also 
enriched the concept of government by scribing in it the concept of bio- 
politics. 5 He said that neoliberalism makes the problem of the society the 
problem of economy. Neoliberal governmentality would make the market 
the linchpin of construction of the State, and the inequality of the society 
would be the equality of all. The market as the fundamental economic 
mechanism could function only under a series of conditions, which had to 
be guaranteed by legal measures. Pure competition, therefore, neither 
existed naturally nor could be completely attained, but provided the justi¬ 
fied goal for incessant and active politics. Such politics would constantly 
balance a limited domain of liberty and a legitimate domain of govern¬ 
ment intervention. There was no naturalism in this economic-institutional 
unity called the government. The other implication of this new idea of 
government was a new emphasis on law, because only with a proper form 
of law and appropriate juridical institutions necessary for social interven¬ 
tions could the entrepreneurial form of activity become the very heart of 
society. Law no longer belonged to superstructure, but became an essen¬ 
tial part of the economic-institutional base and an indispensable instru¬ 
ment for creating entrepreneurial forms within society. The social in this 
way becomes a form of the economic. Managing social domains becomes 
a matter of vital policy. Biopolitics comes to its own with the rise of neo- 
liberal governmentality. 

In the postcolonial condition, however, we have besides the factory 
form other forms—dispersed, informal and unorganised—with labouring 
subjects moving from one site to another. We need to study how this dis¬ 
persed labouring population is managed under postcolonial capitalism. In 
this, we have still to learn from Marx how to make sense of this transitory 
state of labour, and the combination of a dispersed state of power and 
centralised state power—in other words, a new form of biopower. 

As already pointed out, Marx foresaw the capitalist task of population 
management. In Sections 3-4 of Chapter 25 of Capital (Volume I) he 
discussed the phenomenon of relative surplus population and its different 
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forms. In Section 5 he discussed the nomad population, whom he 
described as a class of people whose origin is agricultural, but whose 
occupation is in great part industrial. They are the light infantry of capital, 
thrown by it, according to its needs, now to this point, now to that. When 
they are not on the march, they camp. These writings suggest the ways in 
which the formulation of biopower and biopolitics can profitably proceed, 
namely by identifying its foundational elements—primitive accumulation, 
laws of population, violence and government of market economy. 

It is true that a forcible dissolution of the preceding phase of society is 
necessary for the modern forms of population management to emerge, 
and a modern form of biopower can emerge only in the wake of violence. 
But it is important to remember that violence is constantly required to 
reinforce such power. On one hand, the bourgeoisie needs violence to 
constantly extract every ounce of power of the labouring body (and there¬ 
fore the violent conditions of production), and on the other hand it wants 
to perfect a form of social governance that will make reproduction of 
economy almost automatic, self-regulated, so that the conditions of repro¬ 
duction are resilient enough to withstand periodic shocks and possibilities 
of break downs. Thus, appropriate modes of governing the society includ¬ 
ing the labouring bodies, transforming them into resilient subjects must 
be ensured. What is the appropriate way to ensure such a paradoxical com¬ 
bination? How is the bourgeoisie to combine the primitive and the virtual 
modes of accumulation, the postcolonial and the neoliberal, the global 
conditions for reproduction and the local forms which will make accumu¬ 
lation of capital possible? To put the matter bluntly, how to make labour 
disappear in the economic process so that production of wealth appears as 
a function of capital only? Is it not already on the horizon of possibility 
when postcolonial labour appears as dispersed, immaterial to higher forms 
of accumulation and growth, need-centric in place of being market-cen¬ 
tric and amenable to complete deregulation? Labour’s presence here is 
subject to the vagaries of time: the divergent, yet intersecting times of 
production and circulation. In the same way, the co-existence of the prim¬ 
itive form of accumulation and virtual accumulation by high financial 
modes is also an illustration of double time, or more accurately heteroge¬ 
neous time, which compels living labour to become fragmented, differen¬ 
tiated and heterogeneous. 

Marx’s discussion on primitive accumulation in many ways, therefore, 
remains a classic text not only on the emergence of biopower, but also on 
the simultaneity of various circuits of capital (the co-ordination and 
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management of which requires governance—though as we know such 
governance periodically collapses). This is not only because the famous last 
part of Capital (Volume I) discusses the life of labour, more accurately the 
life of physical labour at a particular historical conjuncture—which he 
termed the epoch of primitive accumulation—as the crucial component of 
an emerging mode of power (the power of capital), but also because of 
several other things, which reflect on the problematic of time in capitalist 
production. Primary among them are the points he made, namely, how 
does labour as power emerge in history? How does the owner of this 
power become aware that from now on s/he cannot survive in this world 
without it? What is the historical moment when two modes of power con¬ 
front each other—power of capital and power of labour? What are the 
complex circumstances under which labour as producer of value exhausts 
all other meanings and dimensions of life? Marx wanted to speak of capi¬ 
tal, but here he was speaking of the process when labour is reduced to its 
bareness. The particular ways in which surplus value is realised as profit, 
average profit emerges as a crucial category in the functioning of capitalist 
economy and profit is distributed among revenue-consuming classes 
ensure that labour will have only a spectral presence in the formal accounts 
of production and circulation. Therefore, labour’s presence is only spectral 
in volumes II and III of Capital , where Marx discussed different moments 
of circulation of capital. But what we get in this discussion when we reread 
it in light of the later two volumes of Capital is a theory of modern power. 

In the composition of labour, therefore, we must attend to the specific 
transient forms inasmuch as in the composition of capital we must attend 
to the specific forms in which capital can produce profit. These two inqui¬ 
ries allow us to situate the entire discussion on biopolitics in the context of 
accumulation. We can venture a little more and suggest that nothing is 
more pertinent than a discussion of postcolonial capitalism in order to 
bring out fully the significance of biopolitics in our time, thus the simulta¬ 
neity of both coercive and non-coercive forms of power, varying modes of 
population management and the way life appears as nothing but the site of 
labour in place of labour appearing as a site in life. 

In short, then, biopower, the equivalent of the function of modern 
market in terms of social governance, can never be fully scientifically exer¬ 
cised. Recall Foucault’s arguments in The Birth of Bio-politics, where he 
indicated the dilemma of modern governance, namely how to rule scien¬ 
tifically rather than arbitrarily, that is to govern least so that society is 
governed best or, in other words, govern best so that society has to be 
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governed least. This was a classic liberal dream, somewhat dimmed in the 
decades of the high noon of the welfare state, and now brought back to 
the centre stage of politics by neoliberalism, which argues that through 
governmental promotion of market mechanisms the poorest can enter the 
market, and through governance of the market the governance of society 
can be ensured. 6 Yet as we know from these decades of experience, bodies 
never became completely docile. Physicality was not erased from life. 
Breadlines did not vanish. Wars did not cease. The power over life became 
overwhelming through a mix of violence (national, class, social, gender, 
race, etc.) and economy, rational governance and arbitrariness, and of the 
ideological hold of a myth of honesty, frugality, reward of industriousness 
and dispossession of increasingly large numbers of people. 

A dialectical understanding thus allows us to understand the interplay 
of the insecurity of labour with the way security has functioned as the 
major rationale of liberal rule and the subjection of population groups to 
liberal governmental order. Insecure labour (that is insecurity of labour) 
will be made not only secure for reproduction of capital (that is security of 
capital), but, to borrow a phrase from Julian Reid and others, biopoliti- 
cally “resilient” amidst conditions of insecurity to face those conditions of 
insecurity. 7 

Labour cannot be secured without completely destroying it—that is to 
say by minimising it to a vanishing point in the production process—only 
one alternative remains, at least it seems so, namely that the biopolitical 
capacity of labour will be made ready to use through reduction of human 
labour to a condition of dependency on the State’s welfare functions. 
Labour is thus reduced to a pathological disposition of life. This, we shall 
suggest, is at the core of what can be termed as the global predicament of 
postcolonialism. The more we witness the return of primitive accumula¬ 
tion in this era of globalisation, the more we see the mode of social gover¬ 
nance in operation. The history of the labour of life is thus coming back, 
but only in a particular way. This particular way depends on the life of 
labour and the mode of reproduction of that life. 

2 The Resilient Life of Postcolonial Labour 

In the light of Marx let us now turn to the issue of resilience, by which we 
mean sturdy conditions for sustainability of the conditions of labouring 
life under postcolonial conditions. 
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Sustainability anxiety first came to public attention at the end of the 
Second World War, when the euphoria of victory of liberal ideas over fas¬ 
cist values was mixed with a concern, namely, would the world be able to 
withstand another such event of mass slaughter and the hitherto unimagi¬ 
nable destruction of resources? The concern was acute because of the fact 
that two of the most devastating incidents in the war had been caused not 
by the fascist powers but by the liberal powers—the bombing of Dresden 
and the dropping of an atom bomb by the United States on the civilian 
population of two cities of Japan. The anxiety increased, and at times 
became exasperating, as for the next three decades Cold War and nuclear 
rivalry saw an immense arms build-up of weapons capable of destroying 
the earth several times over. Was the world sustainable amidst this war 
build-up, particularly among the great powers? In this way the sustainabil¬ 
ity argument became linked up with peace and conditions of reproduction 
of life, which would then ensure the reproduction of labour. 

Along with this, there was also concern about what came to be known 
as “gigantism”—reckless adulation of grand size (big cars, big avenues, 
big houses, big conferences, big institutions, big dams, big projects, big 
technologies)—and the consequent deployment of huge amounts of 
resources towards achieving and maintaining this size (or scale). 
Sustainability was now linked with the wisdom to appreciate discriminat¬ 
ing or appropriate use of scale (known more as appropriate technology), 
and the need for a network of various small constellations rather than big 
institutions. This anxiety led to refinement of governmental techniques to 
ensure sustainability and make vulnerable sections of the world’s popula¬ 
tion resilient. One of the modes of ensuring this was the propagation of 
the ideology and policies of developmentalism, as expressed among others 
in the UN Millennium Development Goals and African Development 
Goals. New techniques to stabilise “surplus population” , “surplus labour”, 
“human waste” and so on were introduced in this way. Ruling classes the 
world over started to think that through partial de-escalation of tension 
and risk, partial arms-control, conferences on demilitarisation and the 
emergence of flexible technologies as part of the new technological revo¬ 
lution, the sustainability anxiety had been partially met. Also, the hope was 
that societies would realise the value of discriminate judgement on the 
matter of size and scale in reproducing life and labour. Small, as the famous 
saying went, was beautiful. In a way, innovations in governmental strate¬ 
gies were made mainly to control and moderate destruction so that labour¬ 
ing lives in the vast postcolonial world of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
could be reproduced. 
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But the world was not in for better times. Precisely when the youth 
were being considered the worthiest of sustainability in the wake of youth 
revolts the world over in the 1960s and 1970s and because youth became 
the theme in movies, songs, lyrics and theatres, hundreds and thousands 
of youth were either sacrificed in Vietnam and other wars, or were rounded 
up in countries like India, Chile, Thailand, Sri Lanka, Argentina, Bolivia 
and Guatemala merely on the grounds that these people were young. 
Young, fearless bodies were a threat to the rulers. These bodies were tor¬ 
tured, maimed and disabled, so that youth power was not reproduced. So, 
if sustainability is basically reproduction, the world always has a discrimi¬ 
natory attitude. Sustaining is fine, but we always judge what is worth sus¬ 
taining? What is the audit or the balance sheet? How much effort does a 
case deserve? This became the classic governmental dilemma: how much 
to destroy and how much to sustain, how to make the human race selec¬ 
tively or appropriately resilient so that it could be sustained. In this 
dilemma the rhetoric used was of a broader social concern—concern about 
sustaining society. In current discourses of sustainability, such as climate 
change and the consequent need to take corrective measures, of rising 
food consumption in Asian countries and shortages in the world food 
market or of mounting state subsidies in certain sectors of the economy 
making an economy unsustainable, we find the invocation of the social. 

This invocation hides particular concerns. In the sustainability drive, 
economy became the area where the hide-and-seek game between par¬ 
ticularity of interest and the invocation of the social would take place. We 
can also recall in this context the received nineteenth-century story of 
industrialisation. This story speaks only of the conquest of nature, indus¬ 
trial revolution and growth, but not of massive food crises in most of the 
world, beginning with the Irish Famine and the death of millions in coun¬ 
tries such as Brazil, Egypt, India, Burma, Thailand and China. This was 
the age of the discovery of the market, whose “hidden hand” balanced 
and settled everything. Thus, the market, along with a Malthusian logic, 
which was at the core of the governmental ethos of that time, led the 
industrialising economies to think of the sustenance of their process of 
industrialisation—and this at the cost of the destruction of other econo¬ 
mies, but more significantly the lives of millions and millions. Mike Davis 
shows through a historical study of the El Nino famines that climate 
change, droughts, famines and deaths in the nineteenth century were 
never unconnected events happening coincidentally along a wide arc 
across the globe; economics, ideology and governmental policy always 
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went together. 8 The truth of accumulation (the secret of extended repro¬ 
duction) has, therefore, a recursive legacy. Today’s concerns and the 
emerging discourse of sustainability have deep roots in this nineteenth 
century history. Indeed, the rise of political economy as a discipline was 
helped by its claim to the status of science in the face of which concerns of 
the victims carried no weight. It was an indirect admission of the fact that 
sustainability was more than ever a question of governance than one of 
taking any inherent scientific path. Political economy, besides being a sci¬ 
ence of wealth and production, was also a matter of governmentality. 

Yet why this strong presence of what can be called the metaphysics of 
sustainability? Is it, as some thinkers assume, an inherent part of our pres¬ 
ent time? That answer may be partly true. But the main answer may be 
found in the way people have been taught to value life under modern 
governmental conditions (think of all the OECD reports and the 
Millennium Goals for the reproduction of life), when every aspect of post¬ 
colonial life has less to do with ethos (another name of ethics), but more 
to do with finding mechanisms of reproduction of life. Thus, from drug 
manufacturing companies to pesticide producing firms to junk food sellers 
to small arms producers—we are witness to a seemingly endless empire of 
commodification impacting on life’s capacity to labour. In this milieu, sus¬ 
tenance is included as a strategy in the dynamics of rule, which thrives on 
turning endowment (air, water, language, culture and so on) into resource 
and resource extraction; hence we all hear of resource crunch, resource 
crisis, resource war and thus waste reprocessing. 

Here we have to first note that while economics is still groping in terms 
of its own disciplinary framework to cope with the challenge of sustain¬ 
ability, legislation in large parts of the world, including many postcolonial 
countries, has started laying some of the ground work needed to make the 
issue of sustainability a primary one cutting across boundaries of disciplines 
and occupations. For instance, in India, there have been public discourses 
and movements on issues relating to natural resources exploitation, ineq¬ 
uitable growth, regional imbalances, demographic pressures, community 
knowledge and harnessing technology—all leading to legal decisions in the 
form of court judgements and in some cases enactment of legislation. 
In India, for instance, there have been 32 enactments beginning from the 
Indian Forest Act (1927) to the Biodiversity Act (2002). Pollution has 
been, of course, the single big issue in recent time, and the resistance of 
the indigenous communities to reckless destruction of forests and grass¬ 
lands have led to decisions regarding regulation over use of resources. 
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Also, it has been pointed out that legal centralisation cannot pave the way 
to sustainability, while legal pluralism can respond better to issues such as 
preservation of the commons. Likewise, we have seen major international 
conventions on the issue of sustainability (such as, Convention on 
Wetlands, 1971, Convention concerning the Protection of the World 
Cultural and Natural Heritage, 1972, Convention on the Conservation of 
Migratory Species of Wild Animals, 1979, Vienna Convention for the 
Protection of the Ozone Layer, 1985, or the Basel Convention on the 
Control of Trans-boundary Movement of Hazardous Wastes and their 
Disposal, 1989). But while law is admittedly the major terrain on which 
the argument for sustainability is building up now, the jurisprudence on 
sustainability is now a battle ground of the enormous power of the com¬ 
mercial enterprises and common interest. Even what is common is being 
defined in capitalist language in the jurisprudence on sustainability. In this 
situation, the issue of sustainability is posited in terms of responsibility and 
thus in terms of ethics—that is to say, responsibility for the future, but not 
in the sense of future for all in the same way, but a hierarchical future, or 
more correctly saying hierarchical responsibility to ensure future for all. 
Labour must ensure the future of the globe, in the process if the labour 
dies, so be it. 

In order to appreciate these new conditions of governmentality, we 
need historical sensitivity. Imperial history has been always about the 
extraction of resources (for instance, gold, timber and iron ore) for impe¬ 
rial riches. However, this imperial history marks its acutest form when 
imperial powers became colonial powers, and the loot of riches in the 
colonies took on a different logic. That logic continues still today. The 
conditions of life form the underlying discourse of production and repro¬ 
duction of labour power; at the same time, they guarantee the destruction 
of life. Should it surprise us then that Marx’s writings on primitive accu¬ 
mulation foreground destruction of life as the condition of birth of a new 
profit centric order? 

In short, the radical negativity suggested by Marx points to the dilemma 
that capital as relation faces today. Accumulation as a continuous process 
requires a strategy of sustaining an expanding phenomenon (both inter¬ 
nally and externally) that includes radical events of accumulation through 
violent estrangement of labourer from means of labour. It is this separa¬ 
tion which constitutes and conjoins the two concepts, namely, capital and 
primitive accumulation, the latter then appearing as a historic process in 
the accumulation of the former. This act is the historical genesis of capital, 
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the historical process of the separation of labourer from means of labour. 
Only in this way labour of living becomes the basis of a continuous 
transformation of living labour to dead labour and then on to living 
labour, always calling for coercive methods to keep the process going. 

The capitalist agenda of making postcolonial labour resilient has signifi¬ 
cance in even greater ways beyond invoking the always primitive condition 
of a part of socially necessary labour. This involves the reproduction of 
capital itself. In the volume II of Capital Marx presented the fruits of 
labour as capital in the space-time of circulation that capital must traverse 
before re-entering the process of production to reproduce itself, to accu¬ 
mulate. Capital as a specific commodity having its specific use value must 
now face its other aspect, capital as a specific commodity having its specific 
exchange value in which as use value it must be subsumed. This is the 
sovereign process of circulation to which capital must submit, and thus 
must face labour still not completely objectified, labour still not fully capi¬ 
talised, the subjective existence of labour itself. 9 Living labour cannot be 
completely exhausted or subsumed. This inexhaustibility of the productive 
capacity of labour is only too familiar to capital, which acknowledges this 
trait of labour, and must also ensure that it remains so. Hence making 
labour reproductive and therefore resilient is a task of capital. We find in 
this relationship a kind of virtual materiality. Capital must construct inge¬ 
nious and diverse apparatus to capture living labour, and yet the captured 
labour has already been presupposed by capital as its contradiction, and as 
its contradictory being. 

The situation acquires further complication, when as in the circulation 
process, labour is involved without adding anything to the total value. 
“This labour—which is a necessary moment of the capitalist production 
process in totality, and also includes circulation, or is included by it— 
behaves somewhat like the ‘work of combustion’ involved in setting light 
to a material that is used to produce heat... The dimensions assumed by 
the conversion of commodities in the hands of capitalists can naturally not 
transform this labour, which does not create value, but only mediates a 
change in the form of value, into value-creating labour”. 10 In other words, 
the task for capital becomes to keep the wage and services cost as low as 
possible—the sole aim being to “shorten the buying and selling time of 
many producers”, reduce the expenditure of useless energy or help set free 
the production time. 11 It does not require much imagination to see that 
this agenda of capital acquires even greater significance in the postcolonial 
condition known above all by a lack of infrastructure for the sale and 
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purchase of goods and capital. Hence the cry all over the capitalist world 
is how to make postcolonial labour resilient and appropriate so that this 
lack can be corrected? And hence the demand for making labour resilient 
goes hand in hand with the global agenda of infrastructure building in the 
postcolonial world. It is not accidental that what Saskia Sassen called the 
new labour demand in the wake of the rise of global cities marks the labour 
programme of capitalism in the postcolonial world. 12 She also noted the 
role of migration in capitalist management of labour in the wake of glo¬ 
balisation. Capitalist management of labour means, among other things, 
management of “migration as a global supply system” of labour. 13 

3 Labour’s Spectral Presence in the Market 

David Harvey in Limits to Capital notes the unrelenting circuits that 
capital-as-commodity must run through, with the circuits having their 
own respective turnover time and often conflicting with each other. 14 For 
its own realisation and expansion, value must travel relentlessly through 
different forms predicated by their starting points (such as, money, fixed 
capital or commodity such as consumer goods or raw material) with their 
own particular motions and, importantly, with capital at times shrinking as 
part of it in money form is withdrawn from circulation so that it can be 
hoarded in order to be deployed again back into circulation to ensure 
more machineries and so on. 15 These simultaneous motions are essential 
for capital to circulate and thus accumulate—from the first moment of its 
appearance when it has to confront labour and buy its power to produce 
value. As money becomes the most useful form in which capital can circu¬ 
late, even when industrial commodities are also circulating to produce 
value, labour recedes from the scene. At times without any further addi¬ 
tion to the total surplus value produced, capital in a particular form may 
increase. Time and space (recall the earlier discussion on remaking of space 
through zones and corridors) both play significant roles in this marginali¬ 
sation of labour. This is now witnessed in a tidal wave of bankruptcies and 
closures of monetary institutions, which threaten to submerge the global 
economy in a backlash against neoliberal market economics. In a sense, 
then, free-market neoliberal economics means complete freedom for the 
various circuits to run even when competing and conflicting with each 
other to a point of utter ruin. 

The important point, however, is still the old classical one, namely that 
commodities are exchanged in the market not as equivalent use values, 
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rather they are bought and sold for money. In other words, the use value 
of commodities must fulfil the material condition for restarting production 
through a particular circuit. While potentially money can be hoarded or 
put into circulation, capitalists through competition are driven to con¬ 
stantly throw their capital back into the circuit, however damaging the 
results are for the system as a whole. The specific labour embodied in 
every commodity, called concrete labour, is marginalised by what can be 
called total labour, which each commodity represents as a portion of the 
total labour performed in society. This is what Marx famously called 
abstract labour. 16 In the process of exchange, only that amount of labour 
socially necessary to produce the commodity under average conditions 
(that is with average levels of skill, etc.) will be considered valuable. The 
quantity of socially necessary labour embodied in different commodities, 
rather than all the diverse types of concrete labour involved becomes the 
source of all commodities’ exchange values. Socially necessary labour time 
creates a benchmark which capitalists now must equal and beat in course 
of the production process. With socially necessary labour becoming cru¬ 
cial in the circulation of commodity, the law of value asserts itself like a law 
of nature under capitalism. 17 

One may add that in this continuous metamorphosis not everything is 
transformed. The passage also creates waste. Thus, waste of money, con¬ 
duct, material, organic elements, biological remains and so on becomes a 
permanent feature of capitalist circuits, and the capitalist circuit in one 
form or another must now begin to process waste also, because without 
that the logic of the circuit cannot proceed. 18 Waste appears as the “other” 
of value. Waste must now produce value, that is to say waste represents 
materiality’s transmogrifications amidst the turmoil caused by global capi¬ 
talism marked by uncertainties of the regulatory modes of circulation. 
Waste represents capital’s attempt to salvage, recuperate and recycle the 
remains of production; the disposable must not carry the guarantee that it 
will become irretrievably waste. Postcolonial labour is the guarantee that 
nothing will be an irretrievable waste for the global commodity chain. 19 

Given the dynamics of postcolonial capitalism and Marx’s observa¬ 
tions on the circuits of capital, what is waste? Will there ever be in a capi¬ 
talist system of value production anything that will not have value? Is the 
point of departure always going to be the assumption that waste is a by¬ 
product, residual, epiphenomenal and inconsequential for the under¬ 
standing of value production and realisation? Are we to consider it in the 
mirror of order/disorder binary? Or, shall we consider Marx’s insights 
deeply and consider waste as the product of a contradictory process of 
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value production and realisation, which now requires fresh categorisa¬ 
tions and value regimes? Also, given the fact that without labour (non- 
standardised, hence “creative”), waste renewal is not possible, how do we 
situate labour in the value chain of a commodity which puts capital at the 
centre and pushes labour to the margins? 

Not without reason, contemporary global capitalism, marked by 
increasing production of waste and recycling of waste, is characterised at 
the same time by extreme wealth concentration, a rapidly expanding and 
largely impoverished global labour force, and an ever expanding waste 
reprocessing economy. 20 This is the logic of global value chains to which 
everything useful must attach in order to be useful as an exchangeable 
product. Global value chains must produce global poverty chains. Thus, 
precisely when (2010-2015) the wealth of the world’s richest 62 people 
became more than the wealth of half of the world population, the wealth 
of the bottom half fell by approximately 38 per cent. In 2010 approxi¬ 
mately 942 million working poor (almost one in three workers) of the 
world were found living on under US$2 a day. 21 Since the 1980s increas¬ 
ing numbers of corporations have transnationalised and operate across 
borders. Components of commodities are produced and assembled across 
many countries amidst increasingly intense intra-supplier competition. 
The labour market, too, is affected by transnational value chains. In indus¬ 
tries such as garment manufacturing, smart phone manufacturing, con¬ 
struction, mining, fishing and the range of logistical industries, wages have 
tended to go down below subsistence levels. The link between value chain 
and poverty chain is demonstrated in this way and the source of this 
organic link is to be found in the dynamics of capital circuits. It is strange 
that in mystical-philosophical writings on living labour, capital either van¬ 
ishes or presents itself as static, without the contradictions of the various 
circuits which subject living labour to its vagaries—in other words labour 
as the subject of money, money as the supreme and, at the same time, the 
most uncertain form of capital. 22 Likewise, the problem with the postco¬ 
lonial theorists is that they do not critically view the movement of capital; 
the social condition of labour overwhelms their studies of postcolonial 
capitalism. 

The first poses the question of labour time, the second poses the ques¬ 
tion of circulation time. Marx therefore wrote, 

These form the two great sections of its movement, which appears as the 

totality of these two processes: on one side labour-time; on the other, 

circulation time. And the whole of the movement appears as unity of labour 
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time and circulation time, as unity of production and circulation. This unity 
itself is motion, process. Capital appears as this unity-in-process of produc¬ 
tion and circulation, a unity which can be regarded both as the totality of 
the process of its production, as well as the specific completion... of one 
movement returning into itself . 23 

It is not difficult to see why these insights of Marx still hold their rel¬ 
evance in the postcolonial situation, where labour appears only as a dis¬ 
tant form—a miserable phenomenon—in the circulation of capital and 
the realisation of value. Therein is the irony: nowhere perhaps as in the 
postcolonial world does labour in its scattered forms appear so unbeliev¬ 
ably marginal to the production of wealth and calculations of capital, and 
incidental to the vagaries of the trade cycle; at the same time nowhere 
perhaps as in the postcolonial world is labour so much punished at the 
hands of the fluctuating circuits of capital. The reason is to be found in 
the conflicts among the various circuits which capital must undergo— 
conflicts arising out of the deep heterogeneity of these circuits due to the 
intrusion of factors like hoarding, suppressed wage levels, dominance of 
money, other forms of credit, domination of the rent form in the realisa¬ 
tion of profit, fault lines in the forms of caste, gender and other social 
forms of division of labour, and not least the near permanent agrarian 
crisis. In fact, in the circuit from the general exposition of capital’s move¬ 
ments to the postcolonial realities, it will be wrong to view the process as 
one from general to the particular; it is at the same time the movement of 
the general also. 

In the context of all that has been analysed in this chapter, we can now 
give some provisional answers to the question, namely, why is living 
labour, which is to say the presence of labour, always spectral in the appar¬ 
ent world of commodity flows and capital flows? Why is its presence mostly 
ethereal, shadowy and phantom like? 

One obvious reason is that in the domain of the formal knowledge of 
economy, labour’s historicity has no place, as Marx pointed out, econo¬ 
mists have “a singular method of procedure. There are only two kinds of 
institutions for them, artificial and natural. The institutions of feudalism 
are artificial institutions; those of the bourgeoisie are natural institu¬ 
tions.” 24 Therefore, in the domain of economy, ruled by economists who 
are characterised by their lack of historical sense, the history of crises, 
interruptions and labour’s angry presence is always absent, or at best mar¬ 
ginally present. This is truer in postcolonial economies where organised 
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and formalised wage labour is accompanied by various other discrete forms 
of labour, and the history of economy never includes for instance the his¬ 
tory of strikes, for strikes and other similar actions are the only occasions 
when labour makes its presence felt. 25 

But more importantly we have referred to other factors related to the 
specific methods of capital accumulation in the postcolonial world, such as 
the primitive mode of accumulation, its extractive nature, infrastructure 
building, the importance of waste reprocessing in capital circulation and 
the presence of a host of revenue sharing intermediaries in the process of 
realisation of profit, which cannot be realised without the sharing of rev¬ 
enues and at the same time which must be kept apart to the extent (his¬ 
torically) possible from the revenue sharing processes and functions, and 
thus the dominant but problematic presence of rent and interest in the 
circuits of capital. Marx therefore cautioned in the closing pages of vol¬ 
ume III of Capital that labour was not solely a process between man and 
nature (common to all social forms of development), but a trait of a par¬ 
ticular social development process, where labour becomes the abstraction 
of several productive activities. 26 Labour is abstraction, and labour as 
abstraction is the way in which capitalism appropriates living labour. 
Labour in general is not only a category but it corresponds to a form of 
society in which individuals can with relative ease transfer from one work 
to another, and where the specific kind of work is a matter of chance for 
them, hence of indifference. Labour loses the craft character of the past 
and becomes labour in general. It is not only a category, but labour in 
reality, which is labour—pure, simple, abstract labour—“absolutely indif¬ 
ferent to its particular specificity but capable of all specificities”. 27 

Is this not the situation in the postcolonial condition where labour 
migrates from work to work, and the peasant becomes a semi-worker to 
become a full worker only to return to till his/her small parcel of land or 
work in others’ fields when industrial, semi-industrial, semi-manufacturing 
or even extractive jobs (like small scale and artisanal mining or sand min¬ 
ing, or stone crushing) become scarce? Some researchers think that 
because of a decline in our interrogations of agrarian society that we could 
not realise the implications of the changes in the agrarian order, the meta¬ 
morphosis of the peasant into a petty commodity producer and the flexi- 
bilisation of labour form. 28 While much of what they say about agrarian 
transformation is correct, they seem to be ignoring the fact that only with 
the rise of a city-centric economy and massive influx of migrant labour 
into, for instance, the cities and towns of India (with consequent studies 
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on urban transformation and migrant labour) could we get a sense of the 
said agrarian transformation and our understanding then refocused on 
what was happening to rural labour. 29 The unremunerative rural small- 
scale economy, the impact of neoliberal governance, massive migration 
and consequent multiplication of labour forms—all these were much in 
evidence in India, for instance, when the Report on Conditions of Work and 
Promotion of Livelihoods in the Unorganised Seetor came out in August 
2007. 30 Migration brought back the focus on studying labour forms. In 
this context, it is important to note that footloose postcolonial labour is 
also a consequence of international investment chains in countries like 
India, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Jordan, Turkey, Egypt, Colombia, Panama, 
Cambodia, Mexico and so on in garment production, iron ore mining, 
manufacturing of ancillary parts and instruments in industries such as 
automobile, electronic production such as mobile telephony, leather prod¬ 
ucts, the toy industry and so on. These are overwhelmingly export ori¬ 
ented, with the production sites often being special zones. Wages are often 
low, the workforce is markedly female and the labour-supervision rules 
strict and marked with violence. 31 

Another aspect of the same scenario is the supreme logistical sites (like 
building financial corridors, special economic zones, upgrading ports for 
greater container handling capacity, creating seamless multi-modal trans¬ 
port hubs, building new towns, reprocessing e-waste, constructing high¬ 
ways, airports and logistical cities and so on), which require and create 
footloose labour—the latter forever remaining in the shadows of the logis¬ 
tical sites, but moving on from construction work to plumbing to driving 
transportation vehicles, to perhaps quarrying or reprocessing urban 
e-waste. Profit is never derived from these logistical activities directly. For 
instance, in a new town where land prices soar, the built environment will 
rake in money, financial hubs will be established, business process out¬ 
sourcing companies (BPOs) will populate the town and new steel and 
glass buildings will appear, the immediate revenue will be in the form of 
rent and interest, whereas without labour the soil could not have been 
ready, bridges could not have been built, airports could not have been 
constructed, additional iron ore supply would have been impossible, steel 
and glass buildings could not have come up, and so on. 32 Yet, in this cir¬ 
cuit of commodity circulation, capital will continuously change form, and 
value-producing labour will be more and more distant from the final stage 
when the profit will be realised from the capital invested, and revenue will 
be shared. 33 Or, think of the capital (which deployed labour) that went 
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into clearing the forest to open up an iron ore mine to produce steel to 
produce a crane to build a giant steel and glass house or a data centre in a 
new town so that a local version of the Silicon Valley would appear to 
produce programmes and facilitate information expansion and transmis¬ 
sion. One will see in this case capital constantly moving between what 
Marx called Department I and Department II—between variable and 
fixed capital, or between fixed and fluid capital, consumer goods and capi¬ 
tal goods, and money capital and industrial capital—pushing labour all the 
way through the process to obscurity. The entire process requires money 
which, too, circulates alongside commodities (as consumer goods and 
capital goods), determining the quantum of profit and revenue and its 
sharing. 

Consideration of inflation is therefore important in an analysis of the 
circuits. Inflation and disturbances in the money circuit result in discon¬ 
tinuous renewal of capital, particularly fixed capital, and create distur¬ 
bances in the trade cycle, while concentrating wealth in fewer hands and 
reducing the income of many—a story of infinite accumulation and per¬ 
petual divergence. 34 The postcolonial state, as in India, is therefore eter¬ 
nally wavering between increasing money supply and restraining it, and, as 
a side show of this monetary exercise, between increasing the interest rate 
and decreasing it. Inflation may eat into wages, salaries, savings (idle capi¬ 
tal) and interest, while a decrease in the interest rate, though reducing 
production cost (which includes payment of interest) and encouraging 
more circulation of capital, may discourage savings and thus capital forma¬ 
tion. It is a classic governmental dilemma: how much or how little, how to 
manage money supply so that capital and commodity flows in their inter¬ 
related trajectories may continue in an ideal way? Or, as neoliberal man¬ 
agement of economy would suggest, how much shock has to be 
administered so that the engine of capital can restart? How can the crisis 
of flows be turned into an advantage for capital? Or how, with the same 
quantity of money, can the economy ensure more rapid monetary circula¬ 
tion, meaning that a greater volume of transactions is completed with the 
same quantity of money? 35 Or how can production of virtual additional 
capital be made possible within the production process itself, that is by 
making money the most precious commodity and thus short-circuiting 
the process of production of other commodities? 36 Labour’s creation of 
value is an eternal victim to these vagaries. 
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In the postcolonial world, this then is living labour, which precisely 
through its footloose life proves itself also as abstract—that abstract capac¬ 
ity makes it “absolutely indifferent to its particular specificity but capable 
of all specificities”. 37 Indeed, the traits of postcolonial labour are appearing 
at a rapid pace in developed industrialised countries as well. Sweatshops 
are not features of only postcolonial regions, they are also to be found in 
cities like New York and London. The logic of circuit operates remorse¬ 
lessly. With structural changes in several Western capitalist countries, the 
postcolonial mode of accumulation and features of postcolonial labour 
appear in the heartland of capital. The wasteland of capital is everywhere. 38 
This, as I explained earlier, is the globalisation of the postcolonial predica¬ 
ment. Yet Marxist thinkers in the capitalist West and postcolonial thinkers 
in the East have rarely discussed why labour is increasingly becoming a 
remote figure in the economy. 

Recall Marx’s famous words, 

Whence, then, arises the enigmatical character of the product of labour, as 
soon as it assumes the form of commodities? Clearly from this form itself. 
The equality of all sorts of human labour is expressed objectively by their 
products all being equally values; the measure of the expenditure of labour 
power by the duration of that expenditure, takes the form of the quantity of 
value of the products of labour; and finally the mutual relations of the pro¬ 
ducers, within which the social character of their labour affirms itself, take 
the form of a social relation between the products...There is a physical 
relation between physical things. But it is different with commodities. 
There, the existence of the things qua commodities, and the value relation 
between the products of labour which stamps them as commodities, has 
absolutely no connection with their physical properties and with the mate¬ 
rial relations arising there from. There it is a definite social relation between 
men that assumes, in their eyes, the fantastic form of a relation between 
things. In order, therefore, to find an analogy, we must have recourse to the 
mist-enveloped regions of the religious world. In that world the produc¬ 
tions of the human brain appear as independent beings endowed with life, 
and entering into relation both with one another and the human race. So it 
is in the world of commodities with the products of men’s hands. This I call 
the Fetishism which attaches itself to the products of labour, as soon as they 
are produced as commodities, and which is therefore inseparable from the 
production of commodities .” 39 
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CHAPTER 5 


Living Labour II: Logistics, 
Migration, and Labour 


1 Migration and Changing Forms of Labour 

One of the great achievements of Sandro Mezzadra and Brett Neilson in 
Border as Method is that they are able to place the issue of migration and 
border as one of the central questions in Marx’s studies on labour. For the 
postcolonial problematic this is significant. 1 For not only the postcolonial 
composition of labour shows the multiplicity and heterogeneity Mezzadra 
and Neilson speak of; as we demonstrated in Chapter 3, the neoliberal 
regime of capital and its modes of control are also creating something very 
specific to labour in the post-colony, which lends certain particular aspects 
to the logic of multiplicity. For instance, the movements of workers 
impelled by the supply side of the economy and the overall logistical reori¬ 
entation of economy provide new shapes to labour’s living existence and 
its organisation. In this chapter, therefore, we continue our investigation 
into the composition of postcolonial labour and undertake a particular 
inquiry into the logistical reorientation of economy that brings to fore the 
role of supply chains of commodities—and this includes labour as an 
important commodity—in this economic reorientation. We shall have to 
see what the two interlinked issues of migration and multiplication of 
labour mean for economy and, in particular, today’s capitalism. 

Marx noted the role of crisis in making us aware of the dynamics of the 
movement—the passage, the supply—of labour power from the body of 
the labourer via the instruments of production to the commodity finally 
being brought on this earth. 2 Today’s massive logistical reorientation of 
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economy—reemphasising the dimension of supply chains of commodities 
including labour—is a product of such a crisis of the erstwhile industrial 
economy and has brought the labour question back to the centre of eco¬ 
nomic discussion. This crisis is overwhelming and has come from all sides: 
the land utilisation pattern has changed overwhelmingly; technological 
changes have brought sunset to some industries in contrast to the emer¬ 
gence of sunrise industries; process industries have gained strategic promi¬ 
nence; in recent years the production of primary goods like ores has 
acquired renewed importance; managing supply chains of finance, infor¬ 
mation and other commodities now call for distinctly different set of prod¬ 
ucts related to transportation, logistical sites like carrier terminals and 
ports, cables, wiring and so on. Marx noted, “A new and international 
division of labour springs up, one suited to the requirements of the main 
industrial countries, and it converts one part of the globe into a chiefly 
agricultural field of production, for supplying the other part which remains 
a pre-eminently industrial field.. .” 3 

In the wake of globalisation, the shift in political discourse from politics 
to economics is one indication of the crisis and the restructuration referred 
to here. Supply of labour accompanying these changes also brings in 
changes in labour regimes. From body shopping of IT workers to strict 
vigil over workers who may escape the informal, small, and artisanal 
mines—we have a range of control modes that show the co-existence of 
freedom of workers to move from one work to another (involving change 
in workplace, country etc.) and modes of controlling and tying them to 
the work where they are needed. This duality requires varieties of wage 
system, contract procedures, labour laws, and differing degrees of freedom 
to unionise. Multiplicity is in the gene of capitalism, and postcolonial capi¬ 
talism is the scene of its crisis. Recall Marx, who said, 

The economic fiction we have been dealing with confuses the laws that reg¬ 
ulate the general movement of wages or the ratio between the working 
class— z.g, the total sum of labour power—and the total social capital, with 
the laws that distribute the working population over the different spheres of 
production. If, for example, owing to a favourable conjuncture, accumula¬ 
tion in a particular sphere of production becomes especially active, and prof¬ 
its in it, being greater than the average profits, attract additional capital, of 
course the demand for labour rises and wages rise as well. The higher wages 
draw a larger part of the working population into the more favoured sphere, 
until it is glutted with labour power, and wages at length fall again to their 
average level or below it, if the pressure is too great. Then, not only does the 
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immigration of labourers into the branch of industry in question cease; it 
gives place to their emigration. Here the political economist thinks he sees 
the why and wherefore of an absolute increase of workers accompanying an 
increase of wages, and of a diminution of wages accompanying an absolute 
increase of labourers. But he sees really only the local oscillation of the 
labour-market in a particular sphere of production—he sees only the phe¬ 
nomena accompanying the distribution of the working population into the 

different spheres of outlay of capital, according to its varying needs.The 

relative surplus population is therefore the background which the law of 
demand and supply of labour does its work... The demand for labour is not 
identical with increase of capital, nor is supply of labour identical. 4 

There is then, as always, another scene—the other scene of supply. The 
logistical reorganisation of capitalism points to that other scene of reor¬ 
ganisation of supply. Consideration of supply of labour may lead “capital 
resort(ing) to legislation, whenever it seemed necessary, in order to enforce 
its proprietary rights over the free worker. For instance, down to 1815, the 
emigration of mechanics employed in machine making was forbidden in 
England, on pain of severe punishment. The reproduction of the working 
class implies at the same time the transmission and accumulation of skills 
from one generation to another. The capitalist regards the existence of 
such a skilled working as one of the conditions of production which belong 
to him, and in fact views it as the real existence of his variable capital. This 
becomes very clear as soon as a crisis threatens him with its loss”. 5 To 
understand the nature of postcolonial labour it is important to realise how 
much the trends of emigration and immigration in his time counted for 
Marx in his general analysis of population growth and decimation, and 
particular analysis of the composition of labour. 6 

The continuous redrawing and rearrangement of political boundaries 
within postcolonial countries and among these countries (including vari¬ 
ous types of border arrangements, border flexibilisation, trade facilitation, 
etc.) show the global space of modern capitalism being made possible by a 
series of new lines of enclosure, separation, and partition. 7 The entire 
debate on GST (Goods and Services Tax) in India is an instance of the new 
mercantilism that is on its way to become the ruling ideology of postcolo¬ 
nial capitalism. 8 For Ricardo, trade meant the theory of comparative advan¬ 
tages, while for Marx it meant not only borders, but also and crucially, the 
disjunction between political borders and what can be called the frontiers 
of capital, which signify capital’s expansionist drive as well as its need to 
organise space according to multiple hierarchical criteria. 9 Once again the 
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trade and currency wars in India resemble the spirit of new mercantilism, 
founded on logistical agreements and arrangements both within the coun¬ 
try and internationally. The new mercantilism, while consolidating, 
strengthening, rationalising and unifying the supply system, cannot do 
away with the internal differentiation within the commodity market includ¬ 
ing the market of labour as commodity. In this sense there is a postcolonial 
backyard in every developed country. 10 But to develop the full implications 
of this argument we have to theorise the migrant along relatively less 
explored lines, which will show that the migrant is not a derivative figure 
in contrast to the stable citizen, 11 but that the migrant occupies a primary 
position in the capitalist production process, more so in the neoliberal 
time, when accumulation would not be at all possible without labour flex¬ 
ibility, that is, without migrant labour. In the capitalist economy all these 
will function also to exacerbate the fault line of race along which accumula¬ 
tion will proceed. 12 Besides race, migrant labour negotiates and institutes 
boundaries of similar other kinds, like gender, caste and region. 13 In short, 
living labour in the form of migrant labour indicates the particular ways in 
which labour will be turned into dead labour, that is, capital. 

Migration in this way signifies the continuous redefinition of people 
through exclusion, language, religion, blood, caste, race, and land. Yet 
both people and migration will remain two vital elements of capitalism and 
mark the aporias of postcolonial politics. If the great institutions of bour¬ 
geois power—the State with its apparatus—emerged on the basis of a mul¬ 
tiplicity of powers existing beforehand, power in postcolonial context also 
derives from a similar set of multiplicity of prior powers—dense, conflict¬ 
ing, entangled, localised and bound by domination over land and posses¬ 
sion of arms. Faced with a myriad of clashing forces, labour has to 
constantly migrate as well as reinvent itself as “people”. It does not matter 
if this “people” is not the classical republican people here, but oscillating 
between identities of multitude, population and masses. 

2 The History of Nation and the History 
of Migrant Labour 

It is important to remember that more than any other strand of history 
writing, labour historians have tried to recognise the political significance 
of labour migration in the golden dawn of industrial capitalism—the sec¬ 
ond half of the nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth 
century. Since Stephen Castles’ co-authored work on immigration and the 
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formation of class structure in industrial Europe appeared, 14 some excel¬ 
lent studies have appeared on labour migration and they indicate how a 
different history of the nation form can be constructed. Such a history 
would tell us the histories of the trajectory of citizenship (including what 
Marshall termed as “social citizenship”) along with histories of inclusion 
and exclusion. Also we have to note, along with the writing of general 
labour history we have special studies on export of indentured labour and 
the growth of plantation economy, which again suggest a different way of 
writing the history of the nation-form in the last two centuries, where the 
extra-nationalist narrative of indentured labour constitutes a different uni¬ 
verse. These studies show the permanent disjuncture between the history 
of the nation form and that of the differentially constituted labour form. 
This disjuncture can be understood only in the bio-political framework of 
power and life. 

Marx’s immense observations on the Factory Acts in Great Britain and 
the growth and fluctuations of working population in England in his time, 
suggest a different way of understanding modern governance, where a 
study of the nation is not at the centre of our political understanding. In 
its place we have the still largely unwritten history of governing a mobile, 
unruly world of population flows occupying a much more critical place of 
significance. These observations give us a sense of the hidden histories of 
conflicts, desperate survivals and new networks growing as well as old 
networks being transplanted across great expanse and zones. Studies of 
hunger in the nineteenth century, of itinerant movements of labouring 
poor, transportations of coolies, spread of famines, shipping of children, 
adult girls, trafficking in sex, labour, and human organs, and welfare legis¬ 
lations to cope with this great infamy tell us how actually we have arrived 
at our own time of subject formation under the conditions of capitalism 
driven by migrant labour. This is certainly different from the tradition of 
nation-centred histories. 

Let us take the case of transportation of indentured coolie labour, or 
that of the children. We know something of the transportation of the coo¬ 
lie labour; but we know very little of the ways children were sent across 
seas and deserts as labour force, for instance of the exportation of hun¬ 
dreds of boys and girls from England to Canada in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and the first few decades of the twentieth century—to 
work in Canada, to be beaten, sexually abused, slave laboured—all to 
build up Canada and to rid England of its destitute children. 15 Similarly, 
girls, boys and single women would be transported in the decades of the 
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first half of the twentieth century to stark Edwardian institutions in 
Australia, where (for instance in Adelaide today, in the building that is 
now the Migration Museum) charity institutions and city councils would 
cause to be written on the wall “You who have no place else on earth enter 
this home—never to look back to the outside world that rejected you, but 
to take this as home”. 16 

Hunger marches began in the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
continued in the twentieth century—in both new and old worlds, colonial 
and colonised countries—in search of food and jobs. It is important to see 
the exportation of coolie labour as part of this broader history, much of 
which is still concealed. Recent investigations suggest the broader connec¬ 
tion we have to pursue to understand today’s labour migration. 17 Climate 
change is adding to the massive migrations that were already taking place in 
and from colonial countries. 18 Again, we get here a different picture of the 
making of our time, marked by famines and massive population movements 
induced by dry weather, floods, hunger and the forcible removal of large 
peasant communities from the emerging global food market. To all these 
we can add the histories of formation of large armies to fight wars in distant 
lands on the basis of recruitment of massive number of men of various 
nations on earth. This history is repeating in country after country, and at 
global level. These two issues have come closer as marks of modern postco¬ 
lonial societies: mixed-up, messy population flows, provoking desperate 
governmental methods, and rapid innovations in humanitarian methods, 
functions, institutions and principles. The humanitarian response has grown 
in range as governments discover why people move: not only violence, 
threat of violence, torture and discrimination (by now banal causes), but 
also due to natural disasters, man-made famines and floods, climate change, 
the development agenda, resource crises, environmental catastrophes and 
the like. It is in this complex context that basic migration control systems 
have been put in place, such as recording foreigners, developing labour 
market management tools to use immigrant labour for a capitalist market 
and for control of domestic labour, and finally developing a detailed surveil¬ 
lance system. As a clinical task, classical humanitarianism wanted to change 
the soul of the “abnormal”, therefore there were educationists, pedagogues, 
missionaries, administrators and thinkers working on the issue of how to 
reform “abnormal” societies, which were mostly colonial societies. Modern 
humanitarianism has to combine the old techniques with new ones of care, 
protection, information gathering, interference, intervention and invention 
of a skewed theory of sovereignty, a one-sided theory of responsibility, 
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and the gigantic humanitarian machines which resemble the transnational 
corporations (TNCs). In practical terms this means today managing societ¬ 
ies which produce the obdurate refugees and migrants to stop them leaving 
their native shores, to keep them within national territorial confines, and 
eventually to manage societies in “an enlightened way”. Relief organisa¬ 
tions proliferated in the second half of the twentieth century. Destitute 
asylums resembling prison houses were set up in different lands by charita¬ 
ble institutions to welcome survivors, particularly girls and elderly female 
survivors. One common feature appeared in all these institutions, possibly 
for the first time: treating the migrant as the source of insecurity. The victim 
of forced migration was now an active body, whose soul no longer needed 
to be saved because the destitute, wretched body would inevitably sooner 
or later die, but because this was now an unruly body it required manage¬ 
ment and control. 

Let us also note one more paradoxical aspect of our time first noticed 
in this period. If the production of the migrant as the labouring subject 
has thus its dark and illegal side, often representing what we have come to 
call the primitive mode of accumulation, yet there is also the fact that gov¬ 
ernments around this time started to pass laws and take steps towards 
making the immigrant a natural part of society, because by and large the 
reorganisation of a labour market must happen within a free juridical 
space, and that is when various provisions for naturalisation, domicile 
rights, citizenship laws, and so on began to be made, and when the rela¬ 
tion between blood and territory was sought to be defined or clarified. It 
was hoped that such naturalisation would help in the multiplication of 
labour and at the same time retain the heterogeneity of the global space of 
capital without which global domination of capital was impossible. 

If the late nineteenth and early twentieth century was the time when 
basic migration controls were put in place, today the control of migrant 
labour is not only the concern of governments. Employers, recruitment 
agents, labour brokers in sending and receiving countries, lawyers, courts, 
training institutes, moneylenders and other credit agencies, bureaucrats, 
municipal authorities, smugglers and a wide variety of intermediaries seek 
to gain from the transnational flow of workers. Networks have grown. As 
then, now too, workers have developed different means of coping with 
these control mechanisms, even if the coping is only partial most of the 
time, and, if possible, evading them. But their vulnerability remains over¬ 
whelming. Possibly, today’s situation is better, with labour rights in place 
in many cases. But the fact remains that globalisation means globalisation 
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of recruitment of migrant labour, even though the situation is not what it 
was 150 years ago, particularly with regard to migration of skilled labour. 
In many cases, however, the situation obtaining today reminds us of the 
time this chapter refers to: the exploitation inherent in global supply chains 
(today, think of Burmese migrant workers in Thailand), creation of new 
economic space virtually out of nothing (for instance, Macao), Filipino 
nightclub hostesses and girls in Hong Kong, or the Nepali labour there, 
women migrant workers in Taiwan, and the massive cities of Asia marked 
by migrant workers and trafficked labour (including sex workers). 19 All in 
all, in the context of today’s labour’s supply chains, it will be good to have 
a sense of history of empires, particularly colonial empires, their boundary¬ 
making exercises, and the bodies that repeatedly hurled themselves on 
these borders and boundaries, and made migration one of the most acute 
biopolitical aspects of the time. Conversely we can say that it was in that 
age that control of mobile bodies began constituting one of the most criti¬ 
cal aspects of biopower. 

The nationalist history we read is therefore one but in a mythical way, 
because this myth hides at the same times other turbulent processes of 
population-formation and development of control techniques. This is per¬ 
haps another instance of Theodor Adorno’s “negative dialectics”- a case 
when the more we try to think of the nation form, all the while distancing 
ourselves from the material process of labour, the more we are hurled back 
to the violent and contentious history of the form of labour. 20 

3 Infrastructure, Supply Chains, 
and Logistical Nightmares 

Yet, postcolonial capitalism, buttressed by neoliberal capitalism and given 
a new life by the latter, is not what colonial capitalism was. Even though, 
as indicated in the previous section remarkable similarities strike us, such 
as between the plantation sector in those days and today’s industries 
requiring coolie labour, or the construction of railways then and today’s 
roadways building, or the recruitment modes of labour 150 years ago and 
some labour recruitments modes now, the differences in the state of logis¬ 
tical orientation of the economy are monumental. The development of 
Third World cities like Nairobi, Mumbai, or Bangkok, a vast arrangement 
of waste-reprocessing organised in a global chain, infrastructures of supply, 
new supply modes like container traffic, intermodal transportation, expan¬ 
sion of banks and other sites of financial and informational logistics, special 
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economic zones, various ways of financing infrastructural programmes 
including creating artificial monetary crises, 21 and a host of other develop¬ 
ments mark postcolonial evolution of logistics and logistical labour. While 
in the next chapter we propose to examine the implications of these devel¬ 
opments in the context of extant postcolonial theories, we have to first 
examine the logistical aspect of postcolonial capitalism more closely. 

Like Sandro Mezzadra and Brett Neilson’s study making us aware of the 
role of migration in today’s capitalism, in the context of the reorientation 
of postcolonial economy towards becoming an infrastructural site for global 
supply of commodities, we have to take note of another remarkable work, 
Software , Infrastructure , Labor , by Ned Rossiter. 22 Rossiter makes incisive 
historical comparison in the development of logistics and the logistical 
state, and analyses “imperial infrastructures”. 23 Imperial infrastructures 
focus on facilitating supply or more correctly, circulation—of information, 
data, money, soldiers, labour, and other commodities. Logistics makes the 
infrastructural sites the dual ground of production and circulation. Thus, 
the development of shipbuilding, railways, container traffic, roadways, air¬ 
port cities, pipelines, cable-laying, and last but not least information and 
financial processing zones like data centres, not only indicates a logistical 
reorientation of the economy, it also marks a new type of politics that is 
imperial and vested with the “natural” power of producing new territories. 
In this way the imperial model is replicated in the postcolonial site. Within 
the postcolony the logic of imperial infrastructure begins operating. 
To borrow words from Ned Rossiter, the “space annihilating properties of 
telegraphy... freeing communications from the constraints of geography” 24 
reinforce the imperial character of logistical infrastructure. 

Yet, it does not mean that the empire as a form of rule is de-territorialised; 
simply the principal mode of creating new territories of control, extraction, 
exploitation and domination changes. The operation of the territoriality of 
power is remorseless. Postcolonial countries as sites of new division of 
labour are not the post-Fordist subjects (in as much as they were not the 
classical Fordist subjects)—the pure sites of designer, cognitive, immaterial 
labour. Rural migrant labour, waste-reprocessing worker, container truck 
driver, the crane operator in the shipyard, the construction labourer— 
these figures complete the other side of the software systems that link and 
run a port’s cargo-handling capacity, toll plazas on the highways, the 
working of the data centres, the diffusion of mobile telephony and the rest 
of the infrastructural sites of logistics. We must understand the theoretical 
implications. Indeed, the logic of infrastructure has two implications. 
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First, it emphasises the urban turn in the capitalist policy universe. 
Cities were always with us. But with infrastructural growth the world of 
cities has now produced the urban. Policies in tandem have become 
mobile, and development strategies have followed suit. Policy mobility has 
created its own new territoriality; it has created simultaneously new geog¬ 
raphies of the urban. 25 

Second, it enhances multiplicity of labour. Infrastructure is produced 
out of elements, categories, standards, protocols and operations (think of 
the construction of a flyover or setting up a bank). Thus, while infrastruc¬ 
ture is a unified product of multiple elements, it not only requires this 
multiplicity to come into this world, it releases in turn multiple agents, like 
a particular form of labour, a particular set of users, a particular form of 
profit and a particular form of power, with each of these causing exclusion 
of other forms, sets, protocols and standards. Therefore, at one level, 
infrastructure sets the terms in which everyone must operate and to which 
everyone must subordinate the self, it also creates the possibility of what 
Rossiter calls “logistical nightmare confronting labour and life”. 26 The 
postcolonial in the history of bourgeois progress represents a disaster, a 
nightmare. Nothing, more than a breakdown of infrastructure, evokes 
that scenario. One incident in contemporary India, which can be charac¬ 
terised only as logistical nightmare, may be given as an instance. 

The demonetisation crisis hit India in November 2016. On 8 November 
2016, Indian Prime Minister Narendra Modi announced that in four hours’ 
time, 500 rupee and 1000 rupee notes, accounting for 86 per cent of the 
total currency of the country, would cease to be legal tender and needed to 
be redeemed for smaller notes. Government’s aim, he declared, was two¬ 
fold: combating “black money” 27 and turning India into a cashless econ¬ 
omy, where electronic payment would be the norm. People were asked to 
either exchange old notes for new, or deposit old notes in bank accounts. 
The government’s announcement resulted in people in urban areas stand¬ 
ing in long queues in front of bank branches for hours, others covering 
long distances and standing in even longer queues in rural areas where one 
branch often serves thousands of villagers residing over several square miles. 
It soon became clear that not enough new notes were ready and they would 
not be ready for quite some time, so that banks began rationing cash with¬ 
drawals. Meanwhile exchange of new notes for old stopped altogether. 
ATMs stopped functioning, and were found to be ill-designed for new 
notes. The strain of standing in long queues for hours after covering long 
distances claimed nearly 100 lives. Yet, after such an ordeal, a person got a 
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meagre sum at the end of hours of queuing. The informal sector of the 
economy, which accounts for an estimated 47 per cent of the gross domes¬ 
tic product and more than 80 per cent of employment, and functions 
almost exclusively on cash transactions, was hit particularly hard. Recession 
set in immediately, with reports of a 50 per cent drop in sales in many 
places. The agricultural sector, employing nearly half the country’s working 
population, was similarly hit hard; buyers of the harvested crops, being 
cash-strapped, became scarce; and peasants saddled with unsold crops were 
unable to buy inputs for the mbi (first quarter of the year crop) sowing. 
The poor were hardest hit, since neither their incomes nor their purchases 
were paid by cheque or credit card. Most did not have bank accounts. 

Demonetisation had the hardest effect on tea garden labourers. The so 
called campaign against black money hit hardest the workers who had no 
money at all and lived below the poverty line. 28 As reports came in soon 
after the announcement of demonetisation, it was clear that it had added 
fuel to the fire and added to the set of issues the workers had already been 
fighting for. They were unable even to get minimum wages. The Darjeeling 
district in West Bengal in India has 68 tea gardens, of which 38 were able 
to pay only one week’s wages to their workers after 8 November. The tea 
garden workers of the Alipurduar district, another tea-producing district in 
West Bengal, similarly suffered due to lack of money and food in their 
homes. Many were forced to eat tea leaves and flowers for mere survival. 
Some tea gardens were compelled to close down and end operations 
abruptly. Some owners of small tea gardens fled, after their managements 
were unable to pay their tea garden workers, leaving the labourers in the 
lurch. Thus, in North Bengal, where about 350,000 workers in tea gardens 
used to receive their wages in cash, with their daily wage being Rs. 132.50, 
and the mode of wage payment being weekly or fortnightly, thousands 
found themselves in one or two weeks without jobs. Likewise, in Assam tea 
estates, demonetisation and the state government’s order to move over to 
bank transfer of wages by January was a serious disruption to their routine. 
The state government’s decision to move over to bank transfer of wages for 
tea garden workers failed miserably as the banks claimed that they did not 
have enough cash to pay the labourers. In one district, Tinsukia, the work¬ 
ers protested and refused to accept payment in digitised mode. 29 

As far recovery of black money was concerned, it was found out in the 
ensuing days that the amount of cash-holding relative to the total GDP 
generated in the black economy was quite small. Likewise, the notion of 
the preponderance of fake currency notes in circulation as a justification 
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for demonetisation was also misleading, and people could not make any¬ 
thing of what the real situation was. Demonetisation opened up new “black 
activities” of converting old notes into new ones for a price, so that only a 
fraction of the demonetised notes of the “black economy” were disabled. 
As for the transition to a “cashless economy”, it was conveniently forgotten 
that most of the poor and working population were not considered credit¬ 
worthy by banks. 30 On the other hand the government at one stroke 
enriched the banks, which had been reeling under non-performing assets 
(NPAs), mostly in the form of unpaid loans made to the wealthiest. 31 

The first day of December, payday for tens of millions of Indians, was a 
day of utter chaos amid this pursuit of demonetisation. Banks throughout 
the country, including those in central business districts in big cities, dis¬ 
played “No Cash” signboards within hours of the start of the day’s busi¬ 
ness. Branches of smaller banks did not receive any cash, while larger banks 
with currency chests got a quarter of their requirement. ATM facilities 
outside the banks, too, ran out of cash and displayed similar notices. Banks 
had to close their ATM shutters. Shops had onlookers, but no customers. 
New cars piled up outside showrooms as sales slumped. Jewellery 
showrooms were deserted. When ATMs did dispense cash, it was only 
Rs. 2000 notes. As a result, small trade in vegetables, fish and food in gen¬ 
eral practically ceased. Consumers spent less, which hurt small producers 
who, in turn, were forced to scale back their activities. Thus, supply chains 
at small, medium and even larger companies started breaking down. 
Lorries were stranded with no money for fuel, workers were unable to load 
goods, and distributors could not pay up. Wholesale markets in many cities 
were shut. The government put on a brave face and called the move a sur¬ 
gical strike to stamp out hoarders of unaccounted cash and to put an end 
to black money. It also said it would bring into circulation new 500-rupee 
notes and would replace 1,000-rupee notes with new 2,000-rupee notes. 
However, the central bank was unable to print new notes quickly enough. 

Speaking in the Lok Sabha (Parliament), the former Prime Minister, 
Manmohan Singh, the economist who had designed India’s 1991 eco¬ 
nomic liberalisation, criticised the Modi administration for its “monumen¬ 
tal mismanagement” of the demonetisation process and said that the 
liquidity squeeze would reduce India’s gross domestic product growth rate 
by 2 per cent, with agricultural production, small industries and the vast, 
cash-driven, informal sector, which employed millions of youth, hardest 
hit. By some estimates, the government would need time until May 2017 
to replace the 23 billion bank notes it had sucked out of circulation. 32 
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Restrictions on cash withdrawals from ATMs and bank accounts had to be 
imposed. By the end of December 2016, according to one report, only 50 
per cent of the new currency needed to replace old high-denomination 
notes in the banking system would be available. By mid-December the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI) could supply only Rs. 5 trillion worth of cur¬ 
rency to the markets, and was preparing to supply more Rs. 500 notes. 
Government had to plan now to issue more Rs. 100 notes to augment the 
volume of Rs. 1.6 trillion of currency notes by another Rs. 800 billion. Yet 
the increase seemed to have little effect on the currency market as, by the 
RBI’s admission, Rs. 12.44 trillion of defunct Rs. 500 and Rs. 1000 notes 
had been deposited by 10 December. 33 Further, of about 200,000 ATMs 
only 120,000 machines were operational, as ATMs needed recalibration in 
terms of both hardware and software for supplying new Rs. 2000 and Rs. 
500 rupee notes. 34 

Apart from informal workers, peasants and farmers with stakes in the 
country’s Cooperative banks received the cruellest blow, as these institu¬ 
tions primarily dealing with people at the bottom of the pyramid nearly 
died so that the big banks could be saved. These cooperative banks were 
critical for rural India. Post demonetisation, cooperative banking gasped 
for breath due to a severe liquidity crisis, leaving many small cooperative 
banks with a few thousand rupees of funds. Yet these banks were particu¬ 
larly important for lower-income villagers who wanted small loans. 
According to data from the National Bank of Agriculture and Rural 
Development (NABARD), there were 32 state cooperative banks and 370 
district central cooperative banks as of 31 March 2015. The number of 
primary agricultural credit societies (PACS)—the smaller institutions—as 
of 31 March 2014 (the latest data available), stood at 93,042. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the significance of the statistical profile of cooperative banks, 
the RBI did not consider that the checks and balances at these banks were 
strong enough to counter efforts to push black money into the banking 
system. Also, these banks were not thought to be as tightly regulated as 
scheduled commercial banks. But, by choking off funds to cooperative 
banks significant damage to the health of cooperative banks was inflicted, 
with several such banks on the verge of closure. Yet, for instance, the non¬ 
performing assets of these banks are small compared to scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks. Also, in recent years, the primary agriculture credit societies 
(PACS) had had an impressive record of deposit-lending operations. Members 
of PACS as on 31 March 2014 aggregated Rs. 130.1 million, of which 
borrowing members, at Rs. 48.1 million constituted around 39 per cent. 
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On the deposit side, these banks mobilised Rs. 818.95 billion as on 31 
March 2014, indicating a growth rate of 34 per cent over the previous 
year. The demonetisation drive, a severe cash crunch, put these banks 
under stress, and most of them stopped functioning, or functioned only 
gingerly. 35 One report said, “One important public sector bank in this 
state has a total of 975 ATMs across the country. Of these, 549 were serv¬ 
ing up no denomination other than despair. Most of those non-fimctioning 
ATMs are in rural areas. A particularly cynical rationalisation of the impact 
is the claim that ‘rural areas function on credit. Cash means nothing.’ 
Really? It means everything.” 36 

In face of these developments and massive public protests against the 
government decision the government was pushed on to the back foot and 
introduced one small relief measure after another. 

One may remark on the economic futility of such an exercise, but note that 
it was logistical thinking that led to such quagmire: how many ATM machines 
in India? how many branches? how many customers served by a branch? and 
what about differential density of coverage? how many notes of what cur¬ 
rency? how many to be replaced by what new and old. but newly designed, 
denomination notes? over what period? whose money was being taken? who 
was being let free in terms of responsibility of NPAs (non performing assets)? 
and a hundred other questions like these were blithely disregarded thanks to 
what we may call a logistical mode of deciding how to curb black money, 
control the black economy, and make the Indian economy cashless. 

As we have tried to indicate, this remorseless logistical mode of think¬ 
ing had to have a sacrifice—and this was labour. To make the economy 
efficient, labour had to vanish. This is the pending task of capitalism, and 
it is the postcolonial site where the impossible task has to be achieved. This 
is at the root of these logistical nightmares. Such nightmares can be found 
in mega cities, particularly of the Third World, where circuits of labour, 
along with fibre optic cables, reshape the new territoriality of capital. 37 Yet 
when we re-read the details of the Indian currency crisis, the more appro¬ 
priate enquiry would be, why are such logistical nightmares linked to 
increasing financialisation (as clearly the currency crisis was), and why can¬ 
not algorithmic extraction (in this case the fundamental calculation was 
how much money to extract from circulation, how much to put in, and in 
what form—all as a logical series) solve such problems? 

Clearly our enquiry into the process of financialisation has to be in the 
sphere of circulation of capital, that is say in the sphere of exchange of 
goods and services, which produces a high level of abstraction. 38 Once 
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again, such a process needs the erasure of living labour. It should not be 
surprising, therefore, that the entire demonetisation exercise was attacked 
only on the ground of property rights and not destruction of labour. 39 

One reason for such a legal conundrum is of course that labour is now 
increasingly managed as financial capital 40 —thus wage bills, pension funds, 
the seasonal rise and ebb of labour requirements, the mode of what is 
known in the postcolonial world as financial inclusion of wage earners in 
the banking system, managing loan and mortgage business, welfare funds 
for migrant labour, managing expenditure on various schemes for labour, 
such as recreation, leave travel allowance, advance for different purchases 
and so on—all contribute to the financialisation of the life of labour. It is 
a process in which the State plays a big role. 

4 The New Territoriality of Capital: Data 
Centres in the Postcolonial World 

Data centres belong to the logistical world involving issues of infrastruc¬ 
ture, software and computing labour. Driven by developments in informa¬ 
tion technologies, data centres carry forward the logistical argument of 
the management of the economy and polity to a new level, while remain¬ 
ing anchored in the overall logistical framework of politics, administration 
and economics. They represent governance in one of its fundamental 
aspects, namely management of data and information. Ironically, they 
have become important in the management of postcolonial economies 
and societies hitherto considered unmanageable and anarchic. Data cen¬ 
tres emerged at a specific juncture in the history of computing, beginning 
with mainframes, moving on to personal computers and the client-server 
model, and then to distributed computing and software as a service. With 
the increase of data-transfer capacity, operational efficiency in classifica¬ 
tion, processing speed of structured and unstructured data, speed of data 
retrieval and the development of technologies like the cloud/ on-demand, 
we may say that data centres in some sense have transcended the preceding 
phase of networks of semi-autonomous computing devices. These dimen¬ 
sions are important to remember when studying the development of data 
centres in some postcolonial countries, which are products of new soft¬ 
ware in information technology related fields. 

Data centres are not virtual entities. They represent materiality in a spe¬ 
cific way, which is necessary to understand the dynamics of postcolonial 
capitalism. A data centre is a material reality with physical existence, concrete 
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location and concrete infrastructure. As such, a data centre may be said to 
symbolise the combination of materiality and immateriality of information. 
In this context it will be important to enquire also as to how the institution 
of the data centre has come to symbolise at the same time the centralisation 
and decentralisation of data management and governance. In India, for 
instance, data centres started developing in the wake of the so-called Indian 
GDP revolution (7-9 per cent annual growth over several years), which has 
meant a massive expansion in the volume of data in the wake of the expan¬ 
sion of trade and finance, and a concomitant exponential growth of elec¬ 
tronic services, owing to the expansion of the volume of trade, insurance 
and other financial services (and thus massive increases in trade-related 
data) and a new digital sphere of functioning of regulating bodies like the 
SEBI (Stock Exchange Board of India), RBI (Reserve Bank of India) and 
TRAI (Telecom Regulatory Authority of India). This expansion in turn 
requires robust practices of achieving data integrity, data safety, adoption of 
latest standards (such as ISO 27001: 2013 in information security manage¬ 
ment), management of comprehensive data sets and an accompanying abil¬ 
ity to analyse information. Data centres often appear as symbols of the 
contemporary world of mass generation of personal data as part of everyday 
digital processes, and their convergence through global digital identities, 
such as those offered by Google and Facebook accounts. They denote 
development of greater integration of data architecture, the best example of 
which in India is the information generated through the Unique Identity 
Project to be integrated (and interchanged) with other stored data (such as 
financial data on bank accounts, recipients of subsidies, etc.). It means that 
task planning will be easier, impacting on time planning as well. It will also 
mean rapid expansion of data storing, processing, analysing, retrieving and 
transmitting, leading to economies of scale. 41 

But this also implies increasing amount of unstructured data being han¬ 
dled, because of greater processing capacity. This is today at the heart of 
the big data phenomenon, which curiously co-exists with sparse data syn¬ 
drome. For instance, unavailability of granular and/or interoperable data, 
as well as context specificities of machine learning, may lead to lack of 
warning, for instance in a situation where there is a requirement for imme¬ 
diate distribution of food grain in the country in order to arrest a price rise 
or prevent hunger, or a requirement to have a flexible warehouse utilisa¬ 
tion programme. These paradoxes are evident in the Indian scenario, as in 
other countries like South Africa, Brazil and Thailand. 

Located in different parts of India, data centres provide services includ¬ 
ing dedicated server hosting and co-location services. 42 They are usually 
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spread across substantial chunks of land and have high-capacity servers. 
For reasons of cost-effectiveness, data centres are especially favourable for 
start-up industries in the country, though these centres serve also clients 
abroad, catering to their IT infrastructure needs such as data storage, data 
security and interconnection. Real estate business firms, media and video- 
streaming firms, IT and ITES companies and the bulk messaging industry 
are often the clients, though the manufacturing industry, too, needs data 
centres. These data centres represent technological advances in IT which 
ensure higher speed, greater power and capabilities with regard to data 
and IP communications, including storage, retrieval, and transmission. 

The global template of the postcolonial location of data centres is obvi¬ 
ous; high-speed global communications networks and services provide the 
muscles and sinews of data centres, which are crucial for transmission of 
critical data at nearly the speed of light to where it is needed anywhere in 
the world. They provide clients with fast, reliable IP communications and 
support clients with services that are crucial for effective and efficient stor¬ 
age and multi-media services on social media such as voice and mobile 
signalling, cloud, big data, etc. These service providers cope with rapidly 
changing market dynamics, flock towards emerging market growth oppor¬ 
tunities and are in a perpetual hunt for end-users needing to communicate 
across multiple channels. In this way, digital evolution and the existing 
landscape of business mutually determine each other. Data centres also 
provide dedicated platforms that ensure privacy and security of the clients 
with synchronisation across data centres that ensure business continuity. 
Business firms can co-locate on their IT equipment and thus acquire cost- 
effective alternatives to building their own infrastructure. Co-location ser¬ 
vices provide regulated power, cooling and physical security for the server, 
storage and networking equipment, and allow enterprises connect to a 
network service provider of their choice, plus shared rack, dedicated rack, 
caged space, remote hands service, customer workspace and reporting ser¬ 
vices. Clearly data centres in India are a mark of a growing business envi¬ 
ronment in IT-related fields. Their lives are related to trade cycles. They 
mark the centralisation of the IT and ITES business and demonstrate the 
logistical dimension of IT infrastructure. They create their own logistical 
territories. 43 

Data centres also embody the risks, leakages and breaking points of 
the global communication apparatus, a hint of which we got in the brief 
discussion on the currency crisis. Concerns about fire hazard, piracy, 
business slowdown, imperfect installation and big data missing out cer¬ 
tain crucial particularities drive data centres to develop disaster-recovery 
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planning and business-continuity planning—something which calls for 
greater coordination of several authorities. 44 Given the question of cost 
recovery in the uncertain times post-2008, management of risk implies 
consideration of quality, cost, base factors and systemic solidity. These 
measures also include ensuring information security, restrictions on soft¬ 
ware installation, security policy for supplier relationships, response to 
incidents impacting on information security and other steps required as 
new controls under ISO 27001: 2013. These measures suggest that risks 
have become part of normal planning. They also imply greater reliability 
of environment, which will demand greater public oversight. 

Postcolonial experience thus should prompt us to inquire if data centres 
are markers of a new mode of governance. While in information manage¬ 
ment some of the old modes of governance continue, data centres indicate 
new modes. These new modes of governance are yet to fully develop, but 
we may find the rough outlines through new government initiatives in 
data management. On one hand it means more centralised handling of 
data, on the other hand it offers scope for decentralised or dispersed han¬ 
dling. It also means more data-centric management of public life. More 
importantly, data management in India does not belong to purely private 
domains of data service providers and IT giants. Data governance draws 
from experiences of the postcolonial Indian State in dealing with society, 
population groups, security needs, welfare needs and territorial manage¬ 
ment. We can refer to the huge volume of data generated, processed, 
interfaced and retrieved in India in the context of both specialised public 
data collection institutions like the Office of Registrar General of India 
that conducts the decennial Census and the National Sample Survey 
Organisation on one hand, and sectoral data collection initiatives under¬ 
taken by national agencies and programmes such as the RBI (Reserve 
Bank of India), various public sector banks, the Securities and Exchange 
Board of India, the National Crime Records Bureau and the Rural 
Employment Guarantee scheme on the other, besides, of course, the 
Unique Identification Authority of India that offers verification of identity 
as a service to other government and private agencies. The NIC (National 
Informatics Centre) has set up National Data Centres in Delhi, Pune and 
Hyderabad, and 30 small data centres at various state capitals. It also oper¬ 
ates the open government data platform. 45 Global companies have thought 
of setting up public data centres (for instance IBM in Chennai) to tap into 
government initiatives like Digital India and Smart Cities. 46 

Logistics in this way brings back the State-capital nexus. For example, 
public management of data is increasingly geared towards interface of 
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various kinds of data in what is called the public interest. In India, highly 
developed in terms of keeping records, and with a long colonial history of 
census keeping and census analysis as well as a sizeable banking industry, 
the data management infrastructure draws heavily from State history and 
State capability. On the other hand, the State capacity may change, or 
acquire new abilities or become dependent on private abilities in govern¬ 
ing the informational world and shaping its own logistical ability. In this 
context, the regulatory regime of e-governance in the country, including 
data protection provisions, the Data Security Council of India and the 
Information Technology Act as a whole, acquires significance. This is fur¬ 
ther important in the background of a large number of BPOs (Business 
Processing Outsourcing) in India with access to large amount of data— 
commercial and personal. 

In brief, one has to look into the nature of a mixed governance regime 
such as a public-private partnership (PPP) in data management. 47 Even 
though the model of PPP precedes the growth of data centres, the field of 
data management and the broad growth of IT infrastructure are inconceiv¬ 
able without PPPs, whose aspects may range from land allotment, tax rebates 
and collaboration in public data management to budgetary provisions, and 
allowing downright access to commercial interests—public and private. One 
may say with the experience of Aadhar (the Unique Identification Authority 
of India or UIDAI) 48 that the market of interlinked data management is tak¬ 
ing shape through public-private partnership. Still questions remain as to 
(1) the unknowable nature of certain risks (breach, piracy, fire, etc.); (2) 
hazards of trade cycles and crises like that of 2008; (3) limits of the context 
for which the data is geared; (4) the contradiction between the openness of 
the source (let us remember that much of the vital technology is driven by 
free and open-source software communities) and the private nature of the 
holdings; (5) possibilities of abuse (such as corruption, as has happened in 
the US, or directing data to “other” purposes); (6) ignoring the human fac¬ 
tor—like political design and ambition; and (7) finally, the question of labour 
in the entire gamut of data industry—from collection to end-use. 

The history of the management of public data—such as census data in 
various countries (in India, National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO) 
data also), public sector banking data or the data collected for key national 
schemes on rural employment and rural health mission—will show the inad¬ 
equate extent to which it contributes to building of social infrastructure like 
schools, public warehouses for essential commodities like food grains or 
flood-control measures. Likewise, the study of the Unique Identification of 
India Authority as instance of public-private partnership in the generation 
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and management of data about transactions between individuals and vari¬ 
ous public and private entities show the shifting modes of public-private 
data management it imagines and engenders. In the context of IT loca¬ 
tions, issues such as land-use patterns, security and surveillance, backup 
arrangements, interlocking arrangements between data centres, IT firms, 
business firms, banks, financial companies, and the public authorities— 
along with complementary issues of decentralisation and centralisation of 
data management—suggest the nature of the transformation of what can be 
called “data collection labour”. That is, the shift from amins (revenue offi¬ 
cials, measuring, collecting, and certifying land related claims and docu¬ 
ments) and census surveyors to the new forms of data-collection workers 
on the ground. Yet this also means the amin , the figure who was omnipres¬ 
ent in the history of data collection on the ground, has now transformed 
into a nameless and faceless collector or data entry operator, for innumer¬ 
able data-based operations such as the UIDAI or the Census. 

For capital this is the desirable history of labour—labour at work but 
not visible, ready at hand but not always necessary, labour living but, 
whenever required, soon dead. Shaping the postcolonial labour process in 
this model is the mission of global capital today. 49 Everywhere this seems 
to be successful, only to fail at the most unexpected hour. In this ghostly 
transformative exercise, money (increasingly in credit and digital mode) 
seems to be the most important tool. Let us not forget the lesson Marx 
drew on the question of money in circulation—the supply chain of 
money—that it becomes a commodity like other commodities, appearing 
as form of circulation of the same capital. Hence, even though money’s 
function is of one of capital, it appears as one of circulation, which either 
introduces the functions of productive capital or emanates from them. 
Money capital and not industrial capital is the spectral “other” of living 
labour in the postcolonial condition. Study of logistics must take this as a 
central fact. 

Labour follows the commodity chain. In the process labour also 
becomes a part of the commodity chain. The structure of one predicates 
the other. If this has been true of the colonial and postcolonial history of 
South Africa, this is true of migration to the Gulf region in the Middle 
East today. In case of South Africa, this has been evident in the production 
of primary commodities like minerals. The mineral market and labour 
market have moved together. 50 On the other hand, in the Gulf the specific 
requirements of pink-collar jobs have shaped migration flows there. The 
Gulf is the region where women labour in pink-collar jobs migrate in large 
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numbers from South Asia, and the Gulf economy has produced there a 
society which continuously calls for the reproduction of such labour. One 
can notice a specific type of labour-recruitment pattern or a regime of 
recruitment modes which produce women as labouring subjects. These 
patterns resemble many of the past patterns of labour recruitment. 

In short, infrastructure and logistics of supply (of commodities, human 
beings, money, information, waste, etc.) do not make labour flows homog¬ 
enous, even, and standard, but heterogeneous. 51 Postcolonial capitalism is 
a confirmed evidence of this law of mobility. On the other hand, the logis¬ 
tical turn in postcolonial economy creates infrastructural nightmares. 

Notes 

1. Mezzadra and Neilson clarify at the outset, “Our emphasis on heterogene¬ 
ity is also important for the analysis of what we call with Karl Marx the 
composition of contemporary living labor, which is more and more criss¬ 
crossed, divided, and multiplied by practices of mobility and the operation 
of borders... we also focus, to make a couple of examples, on the hukou 
system of household registration in contemporary China and the complex 
systems of bordering that internally divide the Indian labour market.”— 
Sandro Mezzadra and Brett Neilson, Border as Method, or the Multiplieation 
of Labor (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2013), preface, p. x. 

2. “The property, therefore, which labour-power in action, living labour, pos¬ 
sesses of preserving value, at the same time that it adds it, is a gift of Nature 
which costs the worker nothing, but which is very advantageous to the 
capitalist inasmuch since it preserves the existing value of his capital. So 
long as trade is good, the capitalist is too absorbed in making profits to 
take notice of this gratuitous gift of labour. Violent interruptions of the 
labour-process, crises make him painfully aware of it.”—Karl Marx, 
Capital , Volume 1, 1867, trans. Ben Fowkes (London: Penguin Books, 
1976), Chapter 8, p. 315. 

3. Ibid., pp. 579-580. 

4. Ibid., pp. 792-793. 

5. Ibid., pp. 719-720. 

6. Duncan McDuie-Ra in Borderland City in New India: Frontier to Gateway 
(Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2016) discusses the long his¬ 
tory of successive labour migration regimes in the evolution of a frontier 
city. In the background of violence and insurgency, and periodic attacks on 
outsiders, McDuie-Ra writes, “With this in mind it may seem odd that 
there is such a strong ‘pull factor’ in the disturbed city... Yet people con¬ 
tinue to arrive, guided by promises of work, stories of returnees who have 
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spent time there, the opportunities from border trade, and by the centrally 
funded infrastructure projects that require labour... It is also interesting to 
consider the flow of migrants into Imphal at the same time as locals leave 
the city for other parts of India and beyond... During my research with 
Northeast migrants living in Delhi respondents would often speak of the 
unequal exchange of intelligent and skilled indigenous people contributing 
to the economies of metropolitan India, a brain drain of significant propor¬ 
tions, to be replaced by unskilled labour... Imphal in this sense represents 
the classic dilemma of connectivity. There is no clean connection, un-spoilt 
by labour. As in Imphal, there will be street corners on main roads fre¬ 
quented by migrant day labourers, some with harnesses for construction 
sites, some with a few tools, their chronically insecure condition represent¬ 
ing in many ways life at this end of the economy as perpetually insecure. 
In an era of connectivity that has transformed the borderland from a fron¬ 
tier to a corridor and recalibrated Imphal as the major urban centre through 
which goods and people flow between Southeast Asia and South Asia” 
(p. 113), the paradoxical phenomenon of connectivity and the desire for 
exclusion of labour will thus co-exist. 

7. This also includes militarisation of borders, and the pronounced presence of 
armed groups in the border towns. Militarisation and the influx of labour go 
side by side. On this, studies of towns and settlements in Mexico on the US- 
Mexico border are insightful. See for instance, Peter Andreas, Border Games: 
Polieinpf the US-Mexieo Divide (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2000); 
and, Kurt Birson, “Mexico: Abuses against U.S. Bound Migrant Workers” 
NACLA, 23 September 2010— https://nacla.org/news/mexico-abuses- 
against-us-bound-migrant-workers (accessed on 16 December 2016). 

8. Goods and Services Tax is a proposed system of indirect taxation in India, 
merging most of the existing taxes into single system of taxation. It will be 
a comprehensive indirect tax on manufacture, sale and consumption of 
goods and services throughout the country, replacing taxes levied by the 
union and state governments. Instead, it will be now levied and collected 
at each stage of sale or purchase of goods or services based on the input tax 
credit method. Taxable goods and services will not be distinguished from 
one another and will be taxed at a single rate in a supply chain till the goods 
or services reach the consumer. Administrative responsibility would gener¬ 
ally rest with a single authority to levy tax on goods and services. Exports 
would be zero-rated and imports would be subject to the same taxes as 
domestic goods and services, adhering to the destination principle. It is 
claimed that amalgamating several Central and state taxes into a single tax 
would mitigate cascading or double taxation, facilitating a common 
national market. The Union government has assured states of compensa¬ 
tion for any revenue losses incurred by them from the date of introduction 
of GST for a period of five years. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Theories of Postcolonial Economy 


1 The Fetish of Difference 

The postcolonial reality produces a fetish much in the manner other reali¬ 
ties produce their respective fetish or mythologies. In this case, the distinct 
point is the fetish of difference. This we may say is the counterpart of a 
fetish of sameness. Capitalism creates space to think about particularity 
from the point of abstraction. In other words, when we say that capital 
globalises but not universalises, we are only partly making a point, because 
we are fiddling with terms and avoiding the task of inquiring into the dia¬ 
lectical process that produces sameness and difference, and the relation 
operating between sameness and difference . 1 Yet this task is at the heart of 
a critical postcolonial understanding of capitalism, which has to combine 
the analytic and the historical treatments 2 —the only way to avoid histori- 
cism, which seems to be the platform on which much of the postcolonial 
theory of difference rests. 

This will be the main argument of this chapter, which will examine 
some of the theories that make a fetish of difference, and in that back¬ 
ground, revisit some of the fundamentals constituting the postcolonial 
reality of capitalism. 

In Post colonial Economies , Dipesh Chakrabarty asks, “Can Political 
Economy Be Postcolonial”? It was followed in the book by another inter¬ 
esting note on “Postcolonial Theory and Economics: Orthodox and 
Heterodox ”. 3 Dipesh Chakrabarty notes by way of reflecting on the ques¬ 
tion that “much of the postcolonial historiographical revolt was against 
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the primacy given to economics in radical historians’ explanation of rebel¬ 
lions by subaltern classes. With Mao as our explanation we rejected what 
we saw as the ‘economisin’ of the usual Marxist explanations and gave 
primacy to the political instead ”. 4 Aside from the possible counter¬ 
argument that bad political economy can be replaced only by good politi¬ 
cal economy, and primacy of politics is a different matter, the fact is that 
Mao and the Chinese Communist Party had a proper analysis of Chinese 
society and economy, a corresponding class analysis, and drew political 
strategy accordingly. This, as said already, does not prevent the primacy of 
politics. But when the Chinese Communist party later erred and ignored 
in the name of politics the fundamental issues of socialist economic recon¬ 
struction, China suffered. Likewise China cannot ignore today the global 
lessons of capitalism and the neoliberal agenda. Chakrabarty further notes 
that it was wrong to assume that economics of today is the “culmination 
of a process of historical becoming” and pleads for taking into account 
“factors external to the geography or any perceptible, immanent logic to 
the historical evolution” of Europe . 5 He cites the categories of land, labour 
or capital as understood in the European sense may not be having the 
same knowledge protocols elsewhere. He also said that analytical catego¬ 
ries may have prejudice built in them, and this requires “raising and wher¬ 
ever possible, dealing with the problems of categorical translation as part 
of the narrative of transition to capitalism .” 6 

Continuing in the same vein, Eiman O. Zein-Elabdin examines 
the impact of postcolonialism on the discipline of economics, which is 
“orthodox”, and raises the possibility of “heterodox” economics as a conse¬ 
quence of the said impact. What does this mean? It means in Zein-Elabdin’s 
words: “the possibility of a distinct postcolonial economic approach depends 
on transcending the superstructural conception of culture found through¬ 
out social science and humanities discourse, a conception still common... 
By superstructural I do not only mean the classical Marxian argument from 
‘base’ to ‘superstructure’, but any generic form of theoretical separation of 
‘culture’ and ‘economy’... Theorising economic postcoloniality requires 
dropping this binary conception of the relationship between ‘culture’ and 
‘economy’... Instead, I will tentatively use the expression culture-economy 
link to describe that which gets lost in debates over economic/ cultural/or 
material/ symbolic ...” 7 

“Economic postcoloniality” according to this view must, therefore, be 
based on examination of “the culture-economy link”; it must move away 
from “theories of underdevelopment and dependency”; “understanding 
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postcoloniality on its own terms cannot be accomplished with a priori 
centring of capitalism”, and, “there is the matter of Marxism’s historicism 
and implication in the imperial project of European modernity...” as it 
“disallows the non-capitalist from entering the terrain except as the obverse 
of capitalist-modernity’s self-narrative ”. 8 As against this, the heterodox 
theorists will take up the “task of deconstructing the power of economics”. 
How? “Decentring the ‘market’ on the one hand, and ‘capital’ on the 
other, as the two finite... ways of conceiving the past, present, and future” 
will be the way . 9 

With culture thus securely placed at the heart of economic relations, 
class relations and social struggles, not surprisingly such kind of postcolo¬ 
nial economics has no place for analysis of labour, because it has already 
screened capital out of consciousness . 10 This is the way the fetish of differ¬ 
ence works. It does it by locating culture in place of labour. Such postco¬ 
lonial understanding of economy wishes to avoid concrete analysis of 
labour processes, labour forms, labour conditions, neocolonial forms of 
control and neoliberal global linkages, which reinforce the exploitative 
social and economic relations within the postcolony. Culture is in this way 
rid of any problem involving the history of class relations. It is now their 
economics versus our culture. Even old-style peasant studies are also given 
leave in this new understanding, which will now revolve around the 
middle-class domination of culture and the elite-dominated world of the 
nation—because we must not forget that such foregrounding of culture 
cannot but take the nation as the template. Class relations will be expunged. 
In this sense, labour cannot have a national history. Of course we have 
Chinese labour history or Indian labour history, meaning thereby that 
these national histories of labour indicate other overlapping histories influ¬ 
encing labour history. Yet these cannot be nationalised histories of labour, 
because labour surpasses the nation form. It is the subject of capital. It is 
the embodiment of wage relation. It indicates transnational links of capital 
formation. Labour politics by nature is non-national or extra-national 
politics. It refuses to be colonised by nationalism. 

We must not though think that postcolonial understanding is as naive 
as presented in the preceding paragraph. Certain strands of postcolonial 
understanding recalls labour—but again labour not as wage labour or even 
as peasant labour groaning under the yoke of usury, conditions of the 
grain market, semi feudal agrarian relations, a crisis of subsistence agricul¬ 
ture, forcible eviction from land and compelled to migrate from one place 
to another, but labour as immanent human activity characterised by certain 
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cultural traits, ready to be worshipped, extolled and eulogised in literature. 
The latent argument is that in proper capitalism labour is primarily wage 
labour; in the postcolony labour is human. 

Postcolonial thinking on labour came out in clearest relief in Dipesh 
Chakrabarty’s exposition of labour’s history as being double—as he put it, 
History 1 and History 2. 11 For Chakrabarty “capital” (author’s quotation 
marks) is a philosophical concept of Marx. He argued that for the post¬ 
colony what was crucial was the distinction that Marx made between “two 
kinds of histories: the histories posited by ‘capital’ and histories that do 
not belong to capital’s ‘life process’... Marx’s thoughts may be made to 
resist the idea that the logic of capital sublates differences into itself.” 12 
This could be done, if one understands Chakrabarty’s argument correctly, 
by critiquing the given relation between Marx’s concept of abstract labour 
(the core of History 1) and concrete labour (the core of History 2), and 
by inference exchange value and use value. The shorthand solution will be 
identifying the West and capitalism proper with History 1, with its atten¬ 
dant emphasis on abstract labour and exchange value, and the postcolony 
with the histories of concrete labour with History 2, with its attendant 
emphasis on use value that does not belong to capital. Yet Chakrabarty 
also conceded that capital produces differences as part of its globalising 
nature; for him the crucial question is what remains beyond capital’s ten¬ 
dency to sublate differences—differences of culture, accompanying rituals, 
attitudes to work, etc. What is, of course, not answered is how existing 
differences are absorbed in the surplus-value-producing dynamics, known 
as capital, and thus how the question of the difference between two histo¬ 
ries is relegated in the process of the relentless conquest by capital, in short 
how differences are appropriated. As Marx said famously, capitalism 
advances by both expropriation and appropriation: small capital is expro¬ 
priated, and the capitalist mode of appropriation produces capitalist pri¬ 
vate property. In his words, 

One capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this centralisation, or 
this expropriation of many capitalists by few, develop, on an ever-extending 
scale, the co-operative form of the labour process... 

The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result of the capitalist mode of 
production, produces capitalist private property. This is the first negation of 
individual private property, as founded on the labour of the proprietor. But 
capitalist production begets, with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its 
own negation. It is the negation of negation. This does not re-establish 
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private property for the producer, but gives him individual property based 
on the acquisition of the capitalist era: i.e., on co-operation and the posses¬ 
sion in common of the land and of the means of production. 13 

Relevant for us here is Marx’s treatment of appropriation. Capitalism is 
also a process of appropriation—the dialectical opposite to expropriation. 
Appropriation is the quality of abstraction. Thus Marx commented that to 
make 

abstraction from the means of subsistence of the labourers during the pro¬ 
cess of production is to comprehend a phantom... When we speak of labour, 
or capacity for labour, we speak at the same time of the labourer and his 
means of subsistence, of labourer and wages. When we speak of capacity for 
labour, we do not speak of labour, any more than when we speak of capacity 
for digestion, we speak of digestion. The latter process requires something 
more than a good stomach. When we speak of capacity for labour, we do not 
abstract from the necessary means of subsistence. On the contrary, their 
value is expressed in its value. If his capacity for labour remains unsold, the 
labourer derives no benefit from it, but rather he will feel it to be a cruel 
nature-imposed necessity that this capacity has cost for its production a defi¬ 
nite amount of the means of subsistence and that it will continue to do so 
for its reproduction. He will then agree with Sismondi: “that capacity for 
labour ... is nothing unless it is sold”. 14 

In other words, abstract labour is the capacity of labour when utilised 
through capitalist means. It is abstract, yet concrete. It reflects concrete 
labour lending to abstraction (through increasing socialisation of labour, 
which appropriates individual labour). It indicates a process, and has noth¬ 
ing to do with the so-called life-world of labour, unless this life-world 
shows how labour is becoming abstract through the form of wage labour. 
Is this not what is happening to labour in postcolonial countries, where 
subsistence labour is giving way or has to be combined with various forms 
of wage labour? Where is self-subsisting labour today resisting socialisa¬ 
tion? On the template of time wage labour is the machine of abstracting 
historical differences among labouring bodies by homogenising the diver¬ 
sity of social experience. It does so by subsuming labour under the highly 
abstract one-dimensional category of time. Abstract labour becomes 
increasingly homogenous over time notwithstanding social differences 
among workers. Production must be governed by capitalist laws of motion, 
and wage labour becomes its appropriate tool, precisely because socially 
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necessary labour becomes the machine for making wage labour the univer¬ 
sal category of labour. Socially necessary labour subsumes social differ¬ 
ences because a common measure of labour power has become possible. 

It is important to delve into the question of abstract labour more deeply 
in order to understand the significance of the concept for postcolonial 
countries. For that, we have keep in perspective Marx’s method of analys¬ 
ing the organic composition of a property or a phenomenon—thus organic 
composition of capital, organic composition of labour. We also have to 
bear in mind Marx’s analysis of department I and II of capital, likewise his 
analysis of production and circulation of capital. Both abstract labour and 
concrete labour form labour in capitalism inasmuch as both use value and 
exchange value are required for commodity production. 15 If a particular 
form of labour or capital is of no use to capitalist production, the circula¬ 
tion of commodity stops. Thus we must not lose sight of Marx’s method 
when trying to understand Marx’s analysis of labour. 

Unless we keep this in mind we shall not realise that abstract labour is 
not just physically equal labour or even labour socially equated via the 
exchange of products through money as a universal equivalent. It also 
means the existence of normal labour-averages applying to different tasks, 
which function as labour norms in any society (thus industry wise wage 
agreements, minimum wage, etc.); the gradation of many different labour 
efforts along one general, hierarchical dimension of worth, for the pur¬ 
pose of compensation; more importantly labour as commodity leading to 
its universal exchangeability through the mechanism of labour market; for 
this to be possible, general mobility of labour from one job or worksite to 
another; and, finally, the ability of the same workers to do various kinds of 
jobs. In short, labour as “absolutely indifferent to its particular specificity 
but capable of all specificities”. It is this spectral materiality that makes the 
emergence of working class possible, which is to say, the abstract labour of 
the workers as a whole creates everything. In other words, with the amount 
of socially necessary labour time corresponding to the value of goods cre¬ 
ated, abstract labour becomes crucial for the realisation of the total surplus 
value created. 16 

Does the economy of postcolonial capitalism not create socially neces¬ 
sary labour time? Indeed with all the characteristics mentioned above, 
labour time is increasingly socially determined—perhaps now more in the 
postcolony. The socially necessary aspect of labour tells us of the condi¬ 
tions of labour under postcolonial capitalism. To understand what socially 
necessary means we have get back to the difference Marx made between 
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abstract and concrete labour. To recapitulate, while Marx says that con¬ 
crete labour informs us of activities with the goal of producing some use 
value, the kernel of Marx’s critique is related to the fact that concrete 
labour may be important for the creation of value, but this must be a social 
use-value; in other words, under capitalism necessary labour has to be 
exchangeable qua commodities, so that the use value is realised. In other 
words, labour that conveys value must be carried out in a manner that is 
socially defined. The implications are manifold. We have no longer any 
notion of human labour irrespective of time, place and history, but labour 
conditioned by historical forces. With social determination of necessary 
labour, wages fluctuate according to all manner of things, according to 
struggles between labourers and capitalists, and value tied to labour time 
now fluctuates with them. For the capitalist expropriation of surplus value, 
there must be now mediating devices, primarily money and other financial 
instruments; otherwise there would be no possibility of wages, markets or 
accumulation. Indeed, the insights of Marx are now clearer more than 
ever with the interface of neoliberalism and postcolonial dynamics of accu¬ 
mulation. It is important therefore that we treat the abstraction under 
capitalism dialectically—as abstracts of realities as well as historically pos¬ 
sible or enabled abstractions. 

There is one more aspect to abstract labour that is relevant to our dis¬ 
cussion. Besides leading us to the issue of socially necessary labour, abstract 
labour also points to the way society under capitalism defines what is pro¬ 
ductive labour and unproductive labour. Productive labour, which under 
capitalism has to mean productive of value and surplus value, will also 
increasingly incorporate the “unproductive”. We can see here the rele¬ 
vance of this question for the postcolonial economy, where the distinction 
is often submerged. Labour is abstracted in the social process in a manner 
in which the productive will be always defined and redefined and will 
therefore incorporate both Chakrabarty’s History 1 and History 2. Let us 
see how this works. 

Crucial in this is the process of cooperation. At this stage we have to 
read a clarification that is important for our discussion: 

With the progressive accentuation of the co-operative character of the 
labour-process, there necessarily occurs a progressive extension of the con¬ 
cept of productive labour, and the concept of the bearer of that labour, the 
productive worker. In order to work productively, it is no longer necessary 
for the individual himself to put his hand to the object; it is sufficient for him 
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to be an organ of the collective labourer, and to perform one of its subordi¬ 
nate functions. The definition of productive labourer given above... remains 
correct for the collective labourer, considered as a whole. But it no longer 
holds good for each member taken individually. 17 

This means that with spread of division of labour a single person’s 
labour is almost always inadequate to produce use value. Cooperation 
does the trick of producing this social labour. The factory form is only one 
such form of cooperation. Manufacture begins the form. Wage labour 
institutes the form. 18 Yet, as production becomes increasingly decentral¬ 
ised with technological changes, cooperation also becomes more and 
more social, in other words assuming various forms. Marx thus stresses the 
fundamental property of productive labour that is labour transformed into 
capital. Labour under capitalism becomes social and acquires the possibil¬ 
ity being transformed from an individual category to a category called 
“socially necessary”. 

Yet it also means something more, important again for this discussion. 
If unproductive labour is that which cannot be exchanged with capital, but 
directly with revenue (wages, profits, interest or rent), it means also that 
productive labour symbolises exchange of labour with capital, whereby 
“labour is directly materialized , is transformed directly into capital, after it 
has been formally incorporated in capital through the first transaction” 
(secured by money), which indicates again a specific form of labour, which 
expresses the form and manner in which labour power figures in the capi¬ 
talist production process. The distinction from other kinds of labour is 
thus of great importance, since this distinction expresses precisely the dis¬ 
tinction between what constitutes individual labour and labour socialised 
in the capitalist form of production. All in all then, there is hardly any 
room for misunderstanding the notion of abstract labour, which has to be 
grasped in its dialectical richness. 

What is specific then to the postcolonial condition? The specific is in the 
way the individual forms or the discrete forms of labour are transformed 
into productive labour—social, capable of producing a surplus, linking the 
decentralised forms and locations and contributing to capital’s growth. 
Because this form of labour may be situated with other strong forms, 
Marxists earlier used to call this condition “semi-feudal”. Today with glo¬ 
balisation, neoliberalism and postcolonial dynamics of accumulation, the 
concepts of abstract labour, socially necessary labour, useful labour, 
productive labour, cooperation of labour, division of labour and collective 
labour must be grasped and deployed in their interlinked significations. 
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Therefore much of the postcolonial theorists’ attempt to establish dif¬ 
ference as the fundamental organising principle of postcolonial life and 
economy is misdirected. Chakrabarty’s History 2, to be truthful, if present 
in India is present elsewhere too, even in Europe, though we must again 
take note of the fact that modern neoliberal capitalism proceeds precisely 
by valorising the labour of the piano player (use-value-producing labour, 
concrete labour, even though that, too, is consumed by the music indus¬ 
try) and impoverishing the piano-maker. 19 If we recall that theorists of late 
capitalism use the phrase “creative labour” to circumvent the difference 
between abstract labour and concrete labour or between surplus-value- 
producing labour and use-value-producing labour, then we can note a 
strange convergence between these theories of late capitalism and postco¬ 
lonialism. Both groups of theorists deny the crucial place in global capital¬ 
ism of the myriad forms in which wage labour operate and the intense 
interface between the organised/informal mode of production and the 
organised/formal mode of production in India and elsewhere in the post¬ 
colonial world. In fact by claiming that “Globalisation does not mean that 
History 1, the universal and necessary logic of capital so essential to Marx’s 
critique, has been realized. What interrupts and defers capital’s self- 
realisation are the various History 2s that always modify History 1 and 
thus acts as our grounds for claiming historical difference”, 20 we underes¬ 
timate the crucial place of concepts like abstract labour or socially neces¬ 
sary labour time in an analysis of postcolonial labour. History 2 in no way 
tells us of the labour in rat-hole mines on the hills of Meghalaya, the dusty 
bowls of Bellary in Karnataka, or sand mining or quarry labour across river 
beds of India. The difference lies elsewhere, namely the ways in which 
global capitalism requires the principle of division of labour to function 
across territories, making and remaking territories with global production 
and supply chains requiring new labour forms. 

Sure enough, not all work is colonised by capitalism. Differences 
remain. The differences are between the metropolitan capitalist countries 
and regions on one hand and peripheries on the other, between nations, 
and within nations, between classes, gender, caste and other fault-lines 
along which postcolonial capitalism organises itself. Also, not all affective 
histories are made part of the history of capital. A lot goes in the interface 
between the two sides of the divides—in the realms of politics, law, arts, 
literature and various aspects of human relations, all that constitute the 
life worlds in the postcolony, called affective histories. Yet commodity 
production subsumes extant social relations in terms of producing a 
wage market. 
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The question is: Do these affective histories in any way reduce the 
shackles of wage labour, even minimise immiseration, exploitation, and 
other conditions of the sub-human, barely subsistence form of a vast 
majority of the workers and peasants in the postcolonial world? On the 
other hand, it will be important to study the dynamics involved in the 
increasing convergence (in place of difference) of neoliberal capitalism and 
postcolonial capitalism. Long ago the anti-colonial Marxist thinkers had 
tried to think of this phenomenon in terms of a postcolonial comprador 
class representing the convergence. But that is another story. Meanwhile 
the world has changed a lot. 

2 Fetish of the Informal 

Postcolonial fetish, whose world is built mainly of difference, finds expres¬ 
sion in another form. It is the idea of setting the informal in absolute 
opposition to the formal. In the process this gives rise to a series of binaries 
clouding our analysis of the links between the respective organisations of 
production and circulation under neoliberal capitalism. To be sure once 
again, without some basis in reality, the fetish of the informal would not 
have materialised. The symptoms catalogued by postcolonial theorists are 
to be found in real-life production system of capitalism—all that we nar¬ 
rated and analysed in the preceding chapters. These, referring to few, are 
namely the ancillarised production regime, lengthening of the supply 
chains, the extractive nature of neoliberal capitalism, waste recovery, 
emphasis on logistics and infrastructure, and consequently the ever finer 
tuning of the commodity market, an interminable agrarian crisis and prim¬ 
itive accumulation. These factors are producing so-called informal condi¬ 
tions of work. Yet postcolonial theorists do not analyse these dimensions 
of postcolonial capitalism or to be precise the grounds where postcolonial 
capitalism and neoliberal capitalism meet. Rather, they see in these not the 
reality of global political economy, but a strategy of exercising hegemony 
of capital. Simply put, the informal does not have any role to play in capi¬ 
tal’s reproduction. It is a problem of management of what can be called 
surplus population, surplus to the needs of capital. It is thus a problem of 
democracy. Again the idea is that classical democracy did not handle such 
a problem of surplus, or that democracy earlier never had to think of 
making the “surplus” productive. This is the second fetish—the fetish of 
democracy, something unique about its population management, its 
capacity to manage the “surplus”. It is the second fetish clouding our 
understanding of postcolonial economy. 
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Partha Chatterjee built his theory of democracy as a surplus-managing 
system around the notion of the informal—an informal having very little 
to do with reproduction of capital, or shall we say, of capitalism. He saw it 
as a political task of democracy to manage the informal (peasantry, artisans 
and petty producers in the informal sector)—a requirement for the bour¬ 
geois order to reverse the effects of primitive accumulation of capital with 
activities like anti-poverty programmes. This, according to him, is a neces¬ 
sary political condition for the continued rapid growth of corporate capi¬ 
tal. 21 There have been challenges to this argument, 22 into which we do not 
propose to go here. For us, the crucial task is to address the question, is 
there any absolute surplus? Is the informal a surplus to the formal mode of 
capitalist production? In order to address this question we have to visit the 
late economist Kalyan Sanyal’s arguments of need economy, where he 
enunciated the thesis that the informal caters to the world of needs, while 
the formal caters to the world of production of surplus value. In theorising 
in such a manner Sanyal admitted that he was formulating a two-sector 
economy 23 much in the way a trade economist does. Let us visit Sanyal’s 
arguments. 

Sanyal argued that the production of poorer classes subsisting in informal 
economy in late twentieth and early twenty first century capitalism by no 
means signalled a return to the traits of capitalism from the nineteenth and 
the greater part of the twentieth century. Managing the poorer classes 
(which are being produced through dispersal of production, outsourcing 
and consequent informalisation of production) was “radically new in its 
form of governance and modalities of power”. 24 By pitching the argument 
sociologically, Sanyal ignored the specific continuities (and discontinuities) 
of various phases of capitalism, and the fact that many of the features of the 
economy he was describing had been present also in earlier ages or forms of 
wage labour—one being the non-standardised form of contract. Sanyal con¬ 
tinued that the section of population redundant for capitalist production— 
the “surplus humanity”—was not what Marx had termed as the “reserve 
army of labour”. This is because now the “job gap” would never go away; 
unemployment in capitalist production was no more a “temporary prob¬ 
lem”. Sanyal ignored the well-known fact that in the history of capitalism 
the job gap had never gone away, the reserve army was always at hand even 
when supposedly full employment reigned, and the debates around full 
employment had only shown capitalism’s permanent anxiety over inflation, 
the presence of liquidity in economy and the eternal mismatch between 
what capitalism considers “economic production” and structural unem¬ 
ployment in the economy. Also, Sanyal ignored the history of wars 
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unleashed by capitalism to make use of the reserve army of labour and the 
fact that the first major social security programme, pioneered in the capi¬ 
talist age, was a product of war. 25 Indeed the features of the informal econ¬ 
omy Sanyal enumerated, such as, ease of entry, reliance on indigenous 
resources, family ownership and small scale of operation, labour-intensive 
technology, unregulated markets and informal acquisition of skills 26 —all 
have contributed to the employment of labour in capitalist production. 
Enough evidence is there to suggest that in the postcolonial economy the 
informal is only a specific way of addressing the old capitalist concern of 
using labour for production. Sanyal’s argument was therefore misplaced. 
He wrote, 

The informal sector is not pre-capital; it is non-capital, and therefore a his- 
toricist concept of petty commodity production cannot provide its theoreti¬ 
cal foundation. It must be conceptualized as an economic space constituting 
an outside of capital and at the same time as a space without any historical 
mooring. 

I conceptualise it as a need economy. I see it as an ensemble of economic 
activities undertaken for the purpose of meeting needs, as distinct from 
activities driven by an impersonal force of systemic accumulation. It is a 
system of petty commodity production, but—and it is an important “but”— 
not the one that precedes capital in the historicist narrative transition. It is 
an effect of capital, its inescapable outcome—a non-capitalist economic 
space that is integral to postcolonial capitalist formation. 27 

Yet Sanyal had to admit that the “need based production must conform 
to the logic of the market, of commodity production, and must be viable 
in terms of market calculations, that is revenue must cover costs, and the 
money with which the circuit starts must be replenished along with a 
residual for consumption”. 28 If the need economy conforms to the logic 
of the market, which would presumably mean that some actors in the 
market would crash out, and it is not an insulated world of exchanges, 
then how do the two—the non-capitalist phenomenon of need economy 
and the logic of the market—combine? Can the circle be squared? SanyaTs 
answer is that “the two spaces are locked in a hierarchy: one is subordinate 
to the other”. 29 

But, this answer does not solve the riddle. Financing the need economy 
has less to do with global management of poverty than with credit capital. 
It sheds light on new financing strategies, employment-generating mecha¬ 
nisms, new forms of credit, varieties of hire purchase and advances and the 
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informalisation of some aspects of the accumulation process itself Thus, 
the putting-out system, the self-employed sub-contractor system, forms of 
informally engaging wage labour, and many other features described by us 
in this and preceding chapters point out a range of circuits, initially anal¬ 
ysed by Marx. SanyaPs analysis of circuit is incomplete because it does not 
show how labour as commodity features in the circuit of need economy, 
which apparently would begin logically with labour as the commodity 
being advanced in the market. What happens, then, to labour when other 
need items in commodity form take over? We have shown how living 
labour in the postcolonial economy recedes from the surplus-realising 
cycle. It will be there but it must not be visible. It will be the vanishing 
mediator. 

Just as the problematic in Chakrabarty’s formulation was around the 
question of abstract labour, here the main problematic is around the idea 
of need dragging in two more concepts—surplus and accumulation 
(including primitive accumulation). In order to examine SanyaPs deploy¬ 
ment of the idea of need we have to watch carefully how he arrives at it. 
Formally, in most of the preceding pages in the book, he is dealing with 
the discourse of development, developmental economy and the develop¬ 
mental state. He is engaged with charting the history of developmental 
discourse, demonstrating how this discourse is part of a hegemonic strat¬ 
egy of the bourgeoisie—a bourgeoisie that knows all along that it is unable 
to provide the dispossessed with labour employment in the organised sec¬ 
tor (the accumulation economy), and therefore it has to invent modern 
governmental methods (such as micro-financing, etc.) to enable the deni¬ 
zens of the need economy to subsist under capitalism. In this way, the 
impact of primitive accumulation on the social stability is offset, and this is 
the essence of a complex strategy of hegemony. Here there is no question 
of a transition to higher stage of capitalism, industrial development, 
growth of the industrial proletariat and so on, but a permanent condition 
of so to say “underdevelopment”, with the State, on the basis of a part of 
the revenues from the accumulation economy, helping the need economy 
to exist. This is non-capital, produced by capital but remaining outside the 
capitalist dynamics of accumulation, existing like waste as the inevitable 
product of industrial capitalism. Yet, all the while Sanyal was drawing his 
version of the big picture of what was earlier called as “development of 
underdevelopment” 30 he was taking other theoretical steps also. We must 
examine those steps. 
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First, while Sanyal gave a crucial place to the issue of primitive accumu¬ 
lation, he kept this as given; otherwise this would have led to him to other 
interlocked inquiries. Therefore he did not enquire: what is its history, for 
instance in a country like India? or, why does the Indian bourgeoisie resort 
to modes of primitive accumulation? As we know in the first two decades 
of decolonisation of India, with emphasis on planning and industrialisa¬ 
tion, massive displacements and dispossession took place. Yet with the 
State drive for industrialisation, strengthening of the big bourgeoisie, and 
expansion of public sector (railways and banking being two important 
industries), the number of workers grew, while from the third decade of 
independence the State started paying attention to the stability of the 
peasant economy so that agrarian crises and peasant revolts would not 
jeopardise national stability and the drive for industrialisation. 31 It was in 
this way that the peasant economy was formally subsumed into the capital¬ 
ist economy of India. Today, with spiralling commodity markets in land 
and minerals such as iron ore, uranium, and sand, plus a spurt in financial 
investment, rental growth, care services, infrastructural growth and waste 
recycling, we find dispossession of peasant labour proceeding at a furious 
pace. We need to examine the kind of labour market being produced as 
consequence. We cannot simply say labour, dispossessed as a consequence 
of primitive accumulation, now inhabits the need economy, without exam¬ 
ining if this is actually happening, and the ways in which the disparate 
forms of labour are contributing to accumulation and circulation process. 
For Sanyal, circulation does not enter the capitalist economy. Therefore 
labour engaged in circulation of commodities remains unexamined. 

Second, in Sanyal’s analysis the concept of surplus labour is strategic. 
Therefore we should examine the concept of surplus (mainly surplus 
labour, and associated with other forms of surplus, such as surplus popu¬ 
lation, surplus humanity, surplus time, surplus stock, surplus money, sur¬ 
plus credit, surplus land etc.), because in calculations of profit the surplus 
is waste; surplus is idle, surplus is non-productive unless it will be ready 
at hand to be redeployed in production. Any analysis of capitalism, or for 
that matter wealth, wrestles with the notion of surplus. This is where we 
need to be objective to the utmost degree, understandable as the con¬ 
cern may be as to how to situate the notion of surplus in postcolonial 
reality. Sanyal’s analysis also labours under the shadow of surplus. He is 
anxious as to how to situate the surplus , which now appears to him as 
superfluous. 
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In this context let us pause and recall how Marx negotiated the prob¬ 
lem of surplus, and then we can return to Sanyal: 

(1) Marx said that the difference between labour, considered on the 
one hand as producing utilities (in SanyaPs word needs), and on 
the other hand as creating value, is a difference that resolves itself 
into a distinction between two aspects of the process of production. 
The process of production may be considered as the unity of the 
labour-process and the process of creating value, that is the produc¬ 
tion of commodities; it may be considered as the unity of the 
labour-process and the process of producing surplus-value—the 
capitalist process of production. Therefore, in the creation of 
surplus-value it does not in the least matter whether the labour 
appropriated by the capitalist is simple unskilled labour of average 
quality or more complicated skilled labour. On the other hand, in 
every process of creating value, the reduction of skilled labour to 
average social labour, perhaps one day of skilled to six days of 
unskilled labour, is unavoidable. 32 In this analysis by Marx the cru¬ 
cial issue is how this labour, regardless of its quality, produces sur¬ 
plus. Therefore the fact that labour in a need economy is simple 
(recall SanyaPs enumeration of the characteristics of the need econ¬ 
omy) does not alter the fact that through the capitalist process of 
production and circulation a certain amount of surplus labour is 
realised in the economy in terms of profit. 

(2) Marx cautions us that capital did not invent surplus labour. 
Wherever a part of society possessed a monopoly of the means of 
production, the labourer, free or not free, had to add to the 
working-time necessary for his/her own maintenance extra 
working-time in order to produce the means of subsistence for 
the owners of the means of production. What is crucial is that in 
capitalism the surplus is hidden in the essential. Indeed, thus one 
can argue that in postcolonial capitalism surplus labour is socially 
realised in an even more enigmatic form, where apparently the 
labour producing the surplus is even more naturalised as existing 
in the form of “need enclosure”, and where the products of the 
labour of this surplus humanity is realised through long circula¬ 
tion channels in a different way, beyond the contractual and stan¬ 
dardised wage form. 
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(3) In elaborating the idea of a relative surplus population under a 
capitalist production system, Marx says, “it is capitalistic accumula¬ 
tion itself that constantly produces, and produces indeed in direct 
relation with its own energy and extent, a relatively redundant 
working population, i.e., a population which is superfluous to capi¬ 
tal’s average requirements for its own valorisation and is therefore 
a surplus population.” 33 Now these famous words: 

Owing to the magnitude of already functioning social capital, and the 
degree of its increase, owing to the extension of the scale of production, 
and the great mass of the workers set in motion, owing to the develop¬ 
ment of the productivity of their labour, and the greater breadth and 
richness of the stream springing from all the sources of wealth, there is 
also an extension of the scale on which greater attraction of workers by 
capital is accompanied by their greater repulsion; an increase takes place 
in the rapidity of the change in the organic composition of capital and in 
its technical form, and an increasing number of spheres of production 
become involved in this change, sometimes simultaneously, sometimes 
alternately. The working population therefore produces both the accu¬ 
mulation of capital and the means by which it is itself made relatively 
superfluous; and it does this to an extent, which is always increasing. This 
is a law of population peculiar to the capitalist mode of production... 34 

In short, the ideas of want, need, necessity, subsistence, surplus—all 
having their basis in reality—also create a fetish in the form of a binary of 
accumulation and need, and prevent us from analysing what postcolonial 
accumulation is. 35 

(4) Finally, for Marx, one of the aspects of the issue of surplus and its 
utilisation is linked to the dynamics of fixed capital. When will sur¬ 
plus become “surplus capital”? that is, waste? To understand at 
least one aspect of it, we have to get a sense of the perspective in 
which fixed capital is discussed. Surplus capital is idle capital. But 
idle capital can be both fixed and circulating capital, which are dif¬ 
ferent from the notions of constant capital and variable capital. 
Thus the crucial issue is: how is the capitalist to realise that the 
fixed capital is producing value? How is the capitalist to ensure 
that, like circulating capital, fixed capital—symbolised by the use of 
machines—also produces value? How is its use going to be instru¬ 
mental in extracting surplus? If it cannot, clearly the machine 
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represents surplus capital—or, surplus product. This is where we 
come to the question of turnover of machines as capital, because 
the quantity of labour may remain the same while the volume of 
surplus value may fluctuate because of the fluctuation in turnover. 
At this point the worker comes to the scene. Marx shows, with 
repair and maintenance the worker now operates on the machine 
(or, say, an e-waste worker recharges a battery, recycles a transistor 
or a cell phone) making a decisive impact on the turnover of the 
machine as capital. We have here the intersection of fixed capital 
and circulating capital. Thus, Marx adds, “The elements of fluid 
capital are just as permanently fixed in the production process—if 
this is to be continuous—as are elements of fixed capital.” 36 In 
other words, we have to judge the labour of the repair mechanic of 
a scooter, car, bicycle, transistor or television set, or of one engaged 
in e-waste recycling, as precisely the one who is effecting the turn¬ 
over time of capital represented by the machine, scooter, car or 
whatever, because these, exactly like the classic machine or railway 
tracks, influence the capacity to produce a surplus. Marx made this 
clearer and we have to listen to him attentively, 

The fixed capital also requires positive outlays of labour if it is to be kept 
in good condition. The machinery must be cleaned from time to time. 
This involves additional labour without which it becomes unfit for use, of 
merely warding off the noxious influences of the elements, which are 
inseparable from the process of production; hence it is a question of 
keeping the machinery literally in working order. The normal life span of 
fixed capital is naturally reckoned on the assumption that the conditions 
under which it can function normally during that time are fulfilled, just 
as it is assumed, if the average life of a man is taken as thirty years, that he 
washes himself. What is involved here is not the replacement of the 
labour contained in the machine, but the additional labour that is con¬ 
stantly necessary for it to be used. This is not a matter of labour per¬ 
formed by the machine, but of labour performed on the machine; here it 
is not an agent of production but rather raw material. The capital spent 
on this labour is part of the fluid capital, even though it does not properly 
enter into the actual labour-process to which the product owes its origin. 
This labour must be constantly performed in the course of production, 
and so its value must be constantly replaced by the value of the product. 
The capital spent on it belongs to that part of the fluid capital that has to 
cover the general overheads, and is distributed over the value of the 
product according to an average annual calculation. 37 
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In these extremely dense lines Marx lays bare the provisional nature of the 
temporalities of two types of capital, their mutually transforming nature, 
and tells us exactly in what way labour involved in the life span of a machine 
(a productive commodity or any other productive commodity) produces 
the surplus, so that the mutually constituting relation between the pro¬ 
ductive and waste is laid bare. 38 Because, let us read him again, “this is not 
a matter of labour performed by the machine, but of labour performed on 
the machine; here it is not an agent of production but rather raw mate¬ 
rial.” 39 We can then say that the possibility of a machine turning non¬ 
productive and becoming surplus (thus waste capital) is contingent upon 
labour performed on it, and this possibility is thus both dependent on the 
so-called life of the machine and beyond the so-called life of the machine. 
We can then also say that with waste-reprocessing capital seems to be con¬ 
tinuously recovering from the prospect of exhausting—though, and this is 
an important proviso, with increased deployment of labour and less 
deployment of machine, capital will become less productive in the process 
of labour performing on the machine. 40 

Third, Sanyal removed circulation from an analysis of labour. This 
silence on circulation (of commodities, labour, finance, money, informa¬ 
tion and other services) costs his analysis dearly. While it allows him to 
posit need economy as a separate enclave, yet the fact is that the features 
of the need economy are directly related to circulation processes of the 
economy. There is no way one can conceptualise need without utility, 
exchange, market and capital. Indeed, what Sanyal indicated as need econ¬ 
omy is the site where profits are realised, revenues shared and labour ren¬ 
dered invisible. It is here where the three circuits of capital, expounded by 
Marx, demonstrate themselves in their most interrelated, complicated, 
and conflictive form. For this, we must go back to Marx as to how we 
should treat the determination of needs. Needs are socially determined, 
hence they are shaped by the capitalist mode of production. Sanyal recog¬ 
nises this, though indirectly. Marx analysed how production produces 
consumption; first, by furnishing the latter with material; second, by 
determining the manner of consumption; third, by creating in consumers 
a want for its products as objects of consumption. It thus produces the 
object, the manner and the desire for consumption. He wrote, “The pro¬ 
duction of relative surplus-value, based on the growth of productive 
forces, requires the creation of new consumption; at the heart of circula¬ 
tion, the sphere of consumption must therefore grow in line with the 
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sphere of production. Consequently: (1) existing consumption is quanti¬ 
tatively expanded, (2) increased needs are created in propagating needs to 
a wider sphere, (3). new needs are created, new use-values are discovered 
and produced.” 41 Marx thus always placed in view the two contradictory 
aspects of the historical reality of capitalism he was analysing—in this case 
the development of human’s needs and the way capitalism shapes these 
needs and determines their evolution. What is more important is the 
underlying significance of exchange or circulation in the analysis of needs. 
Marx was specific on this: 

Production is simultaneously consumption as well... The act of production 
itself is... in all its phases also an act of consumption... Consumption is 
simultaneously also production just as in nature the production of a plant 
involves the consumption of elemental forces and chemical materials... 
Nevertheless... the direct unity, in which production is concurrent with 
consumption and consumption with production, does not affect their simul¬ 
taneous duality. 

Production is thus at the same time consumption, and consumption is at 
the same time production. Each is simultaneously its opposite... 42 

There is a final comment on the silence on circulation. If Sanyal had 
analysed the role of migrant labour and what we have called forms of tran¬ 
sit labour in postcolonial economies, he would have seen that the role of 
labour as a commodity in circulation is nothing but a symbol of the link¬ 
ages between various aspects of capital accumulation. Having written 
already in detail on this issue of migrant labour, we shall not repeat the 
matter here, save giving two related observations. 

First observation: While postcolonial theorists targeted for criticism an 
adherence to the evolutionary schemes dominating social science theory 
in the postcolonial era, it is a fact that increasing labour migration from 
the countryside to large and middle-sized cities was key to the transforma¬ 
tion, at least in South Asia between 1901 and 1961. 43 Migration was cru¬ 
cial to labour regimes particularly in mining and the plantations, and in 
many respects to the intermediary regime prevailing in the industrial scene 
as a whole in much of the postcolonial world. The systematic neglect of 
the factor of migration in discussions of postcolonial capitalism continues, 
while migration remains as crucial as it ever was to the breakup of the 
communities of artisans, peasants and other groups. As a consequence, 
there is also neglect of the massive stratum of agricultural labourers— 
belonging to lower castes—who in a situation of new bondage become 
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subject to labour contractors and other intermediaries, and move from 
one work site to another. If labour is mobilised by the wage system, rural 
labour is today in new bondage. 44 Thus, the idealist binary between unfree 
and free labour crumbles in face of the realities of the ways in which struc¬ 
tural obligations amounting to semi-bondage and contractual obligations 
of wage mix with each other. Marx indicated this mix of coercion and 
freedom on several occasions. In other words, a capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion by no means precludes failure of industry to absorb the vast numbers 
of the agrarian unemployed as well as the surplus population as a whole. 
Migration thus also explains a characteristic of the organised labour force, 
namely the high percentage of workers who have to report daily for work. 
As Jan Breman observed, to defend against unpredictable desertion, the 
factories and plants in the subcontinent had a long tradition of setting up 
a reserve pool of labour on which they could draw whenever necessary to 
meet their strongly fluctuating requirements. Today, even technologically 
advanced plants such as the Maruti factory, and other units related to the 
automobile industry, maintain stocks of casual workers. We can thus say 
that urban industry has suffered from lack of labour and managed to 
negotiate the problem of the lack. In other words, the urban migrant army 
is the key to many of the puzzles of the postcolonial economy. 

The second observation: the informal sector of the economy is featured 
by industrial work to an extent that it may be no longer be accurate to 
think of a clear-cut divide, such as industrial as the formal and the cottage 
and the artisanal as the informal. One of the astute observers of the post¬ 
colonial industrial scenario, Jan Breman, while noting that the greater part 
of the urban population, both long-established and newcomers, are 
excluded from organised industrial employment and survive by practising 
trades such as hawkers, shoe-cleaners, repairers, tailors, small traders, bear¬ 
ers, porters, drink vendors, barbers, garbage collectors, beggars, whores 
and pimps, pickpockets, other small-time crooks, working in rice and 
other cereal mills, printing establishments, bangle factories, power looms, 
diamond cutting workshops, masonry and, last but not least, servicing 
households, added the fact that some of these are prominent examples of 
small-scale industry accounting for a very large share of total turnover in 
their respective fields. It will be important to note that the postcolonial 
state’s own industrialisation policy encourages the establishment of small 
industries in the form of industrial estates—away from principal cities— 
whose workers come partly from surrounding villages, where the labour 
regime is similar to that of average informal sector practices in the urban 
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milieu, and which includes enterprises that process agrarian produce, such 
as sugarcane. 

In short, migration and the blurring of the boundary between the for¬ 
mal and the informal are the two issues which show how the postcolonial 
theorists while pointing to an important feature of the postcolonial econ¬ 
omy miss its complexity. And in this case, by theorising the idea of a need 
economy non-dialectically, Sanyal killed the idea of transition from a seem¬ 
ingly permanent postcolonial order. In this theorisation, the main purpose 
was to make a distinction between accumulation economy and need 
economy—an exercise that failed to recognise the fundamental point 
Marx had made long back in Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts 
(1844) that creating needs and satisfying them was part of the dynamics of 
accumulation. In other words what Sanyal was describing as “need econ¬ 
omy”, was part of “accumulation economy”. 

Listen to what Marx said, “Industry speculates on the refinement of 
needs, it speculates however just as much on their crudeness , but on their 
artificially produced crudeness, whose true enjoyment, therefore, is self- 
stupefaction —this illusory satisfaction of need this civilisation contained 
within the crude barbarism of need.” The quarrel over need and accumu¬ 
lation in one sense, then, is “only the quarrel between that political econ¬ 
omy which has achieved clarity about the nature of wealth, and that 
political economy which is still afflicted with romantic, anti-industrial 
memories. Neither side, however, knows how to reduce the subject of the 
controversy to its simple terms; neither therefore can make short work of 
the other.” 45 In this way postcolonial theorists fought against an unknown 
and undefined enemy called historicism, but to what effect and with what 
cost? With some remarks on this question we shall conclude this chapter. 

3 A Question of Method 

In making difference the cardinal principle of understanding the postcolo¬ 
nial condition, we learnt what was not Western in the non-Western world, 
but did we make any advance in knowing the dynamics of accumulation in 
postcolonial capitalism or, broadly, the postcolonial situation? Perhaps not 
much, because with difference as the epistemological principle we lost a 
dialectical sense required to investigate postcolonial reality. We under¬ 
stood neither the nature of postcolonial capital, nor that of postcolonial 
labour. This is not to say, to repeat, that there are no specifics of postcolo¬ 
nial capitalism. Or, that these theorisations did not give us insights to 
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build upon. But much of these remain misdirected. Victim to the fetish of 
the postcolonial, the critical sense to make sense of the contemporary was 
lost to an extent where the postcolonial condition almost appeared as eter¬ 
nal and immutable, while the bourgeoisie kept on introducing changes 
one after another in postcolonial society. Our tilting at the windmills of 
transition was complemented by real transitions in society and economy. 
If one transition came in the wake of decolonisation, the other moment of 
transition came when postcolonial capitalism and neoliberal capitalism 
combined to make this a globally defining one. The old ways of debating 
on transition was rendered meaningless. 

Of course for millions trapped in poverty, low income, unemployment, 
ill health, the lack of state protection, financial loot and destruction of 
resources, the call to revolutionary transformation of society remains as 
valid as ever. Transition to a higher form of society marked with justice, 
more production, industrialisation, universal work opportunities and a 
more caring and socially secure life will always be a call to which people 
will take to heart. No amount of academic debate will convince people 
that the postcolonial condition is heaven on earth, which they must not 
seek to escape. We do not have to name and damn a “higher” or for that 
matter a “lower” stage, 46 or canonise transition inasmuch as we have to 
recognise that in revolutionary transformation of society there will be also 
the question of transition. The emergence of a theory comes through a 
tortuous route. 

An absence of dialectical sense will be a grave loss for those struggling 
against capital today. The world over, the anti-capitalist movement is seek¬ 
ing what we can call roughly autonomous pathways toward a new society. 
Yet this must not make us forget that in his discussion in 1880s on alter¬ 
nate pathways for Russia, Marx avoided any kind of illusory politics, while 
noting the particularities of a non-industrialised country like Russia with 
different historical and social conditions than those in the West. He also 
stressed the revolutionary potential of indigenous forms, but not uncon¬ 
ditionally. At the same time he talked of communist revolution in Russia 
and elsewhere, and not a mere democratic one, and in his eyes a 
revolutionary outbreak in Russia could serve as a spark for a wider global 
revolution against capital. His emphasis on multi-linearity was coupled 
with his argument that if a new unity of the archaic and the modern was 
at all possible, it had to take advantage of the highest achievements of 
capitalist modernity. “Precisely because it is contemporaneous with capi¬ 
talist production, the rural commune may appropriate for itself all the 
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positive achievements and this without undergoing its frightful vicissi¬ 
tudes. ... Should the Russian admirers of the capitalist system deny that such 
a development is theoretically possible, then I would ask them the following 
question: Would Russia have to undergo a long Western-style incubation of 
mechanical industry before it could make use of machinery, steamships, 
railways, etc.? Let them also explain how the Russians managed to intro¬ 
duce, in the twinkling of an eye, that whole machinery of exchange (banks, 
credit companies, etc.), which was the work of centuries in the West.” 47 

Marx in this reply was fighting against the stranglehold of contextual- 
ism over revolutionary politics. Also what historical account should count 
as context is also a subject of contention. There is also a more significant 
flaw in contextualism in that it assumes that the existing historical work, 
which defines as context, does not already have a particular set of assump¬ 
tions built in it. Thus, one assumes that to be contextual is to be objective. 
There is a potential problem of circularity in it, which calls for more 
rigour—in terms of logic as well as empirical evidence—to break the tyr¬ 
anny of contextualism. Thus, one can say that the idea of the need econ¬ 
omy was less a matter of logic but more a matter of drawing from the 
history of the idea of the informal sector that Sanyal mapped so admirably. 
Or, Chatterjee could write the account of the political society because he 
could ignore the salient factor of migrant labour and take urban politics as 
he found it as the given benchmark. Or Chakrabarty could tell us of 
History 1 and History 2 because, for him, labour had appeared as the 
labour of the pianist and not of the piano-maker. In all these cases, history 
is suspended in the name of combating historicism. The history of labour 
is lost in the narrative of a postcolonial difference. 

On the other hand, most neoliberal institutional developments, such as 
the new city or the logistical city, bridge the two divisions of economy— 
formal or informal, likewise production and circulation. Indeed, the logis¬ 
tical city creates an economy that develops a complex circuit combining all 
the elements in it. The migrant worker stands as the key figure in this new 
scenario. Amidst these loud signs of a new scenario, how could the 
organising principle of difference substitute for that of complexity, and 
come to be accepted so widely among postcolonial scholars? 

We must also recognise here a deeper problem, a matter of method, but 
to be precise a deeper problem to which the question of method must lead 
us, which we cannot avoid, and must keep on engaging with, without ever 
solving it. The paradox is inherent in the idea of postcolonialism or the 
history of the thought known by this name. 
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It is not that the postcolonial scholars we have discussed, and others 
following the same mode of analysis, wanted to present a “coherent” sys¬ 
tem, quite the contrary. But we can see how in their works one kind of 
teleology (difference) was played off against the other (historicism). We 
may also say that they pursued the principle of difference as against the 
principle of dialectics, with the result that at the end they found them¬ 
selves cornered by their own criticism of evolutionism of any form of 
consciousness—be it what they had described as “postcolonial” or if you 
like “the subaltern”. If this was the problem with Chakrabarty or 
Chatterjee, with Sanyal the problem became the following: the more his 
empiricist proclamations- on informal labour, micro-credit, governmental 
policies as stabilising measures for the victims of primitive accumulation as 
example of bourgeois hegemony, etc.—were mounted one after another, 
the more this idea of “informal” or the “need economy” appeared as fun¬ 
damentally autonomous, with its own pre-existing logic, and consonant 
with an overall structure called postcolonialism. Did not this new struc¬ 
ture of thought that banked on the trinity of context, experience and dif¬ 
ferentiation become another adventure in idealism? Did not the 
postcolonial become another name for an absolute, meaning in this case 
that as long as the West remained the non-West would remain, thus finally 
extinguishing the possibility of an agency of the non-West altogether? 
How can one not ask this question of how idealism in the structure of 
postcolonial thought has been produced? 

All we are saying here is that the postcolonial critique of Marxist his¬ 
toricism produced a mirror image of the question it had set out to combat. 
The problem was that it missed the specific dialectical component, neces¬ 
sary as internal to the theory and equally necessarily implicated in its 
history. 

To conclude: This chapter has tried to show that while postcolonial the¬ 
ories are not going to give us any concrete study of the forms of postcolo¬ 
nial labour and its organic composition, or for that matter of capital 
formation, postcolonial analysis will be with us as a valuable double edged 
conceptual exercise. The most certain indication of this dual nature of post¬ 
colonial theorisation is the way this theorisation has evolved. If, thirty years 
ago, it was marked by phenomenological exercises with an emphasis on the 
subject of the postcolonial condition, it has now reached a stage of struc¬ 
tural analysis, where the postcolonial is not an attribute of the subject, but 
a structure of economy and existence. Yet, the desperate attempt to remain 
outside capitalism or to locate a subject outside capital continues. 48 
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In many ways the attention paid to the postcolonial condition reminds 
us of what Marx said about commodity. We cannot bypass it, yet we must 
get to the bottom of it to make sense of it—in this case, of postcolonial 
capitalism. This double nature of postcolonial understanding has signifi¬ 
cance for politics. The labour movement and other popular movements of 
resistance against postcolonial capitalism will always have politics of class 
which will have to be a politics of working people suffering under capital¬ 
ism in various ways. As one kind of imagery of labour is replaced by 
another, one can ask how long can a specific form of class reproduce itself? 
If, today, certain State policies seem to influence the formation of an infor¬ 
mal working population as a sufficient stable development to warrant the 
name of a separate need economy outside the capitalist order, or as non¬ 
capital within the capitalist regime, we must recognise that this stability is 
contingent on the State’s financial ability to stabilise such a population 
through governmental means. The ongoing crisis in the global neoliberal 
economy gravely reduces this ability, with the result that this section of the 
poor population will increasingly resemble an integral part of the proletar¬ 
ian formation, exactly as was the case 100-150 years ago, before the 
advent of the modern welfare state. 49 
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global, and the subjective presence of the postcolonial is out. We have a 
more objective orientation to the idea of the postcolonial. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Problematic of Dual Power 


1 The Topography of Dual Power 

In some sense we are back to the question of duality, simultaneity and the 
paradox of the co-existence of contrasting realities in the postcolonial con¬ 
figuration, and the inexorable demand for dialectics in studying the post¬ 
colonial problematic of social transformation. Dialectical understanding of 
politics and society is at the heart of the postcolonial formulation of the 
theory of dual power. To be sure, this is not an esoteric theoretical exer¬ 
cise, but one that requires study of vital practices of power, the actual situ¬ 
ation of which is far more complex than anything that can be theorised at 
the present moment of history. It will involve studying, among other 
things, the dynamics of the construction of dual power inherent in the 
already existing bourgeois State-making projects, institutions and struc¬ 
tures, in a society characterised by different class bases. It is a condition 
that throws up issues of alliances, united front and other tactical issues. 
In other words, the practice of building dual power essentially means con¬ 
necting new political structures in society with people’s institutions and 
sites of new consciousness. A dialectical and historical materialist point of 
view can help us to make sense of new structures, institutions and organ¬ 
isations of power, and that can be the only possible perspective of studying 
the emergence of dual power. 

Power is a relational concept as it connects institutions and structures. 
Liberal ideology treats power as a property of an institution or the ability 
of an actor to achieve his/her goal by overcoming the resistance of others. 
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However, to Marxists power emerges as a property of a social group. The 
ability to exercise power within a given set of institutions is contingent on 
the varying access of different social groups within those institutions and 
their associated structures to resources. So in a capitalist system, where 
power connects the social structure/s and institutions, different classes 
have different resources and therefore different capacities to exercise their 
domination. Power generates from relations and class power generates 
from class relations. 

Yet it is important to remember that structure or structural analysis 
does not mean disappearance of agency, but rather points to the direction 
of how the protracted co-existence of two structures creates what we call 
dual power —a situation that may exist up to the time of revolution. 

We should remember that current mainstream theory of liberal legalism 
thrives on what can be termed as “new institutionalism”, which focuses on 
stabilising the institutions of liberal democracy. Thus, we often hear terms 
like good governance, flexibility, improved participation, fostering of 
experimentation and deliberation, achieving a complex multi-level system, 
characterised at the same time by bottom-up approaches and soft law 
alongside hard law (these soft laws being law-like processes and opportu¬ 
nity structures, etc. 1 ). These institutional features of modern liberal democ¬ 
racy show in an oblique way the recognition by the bourgeoisie of the 
reality of dual power. Some of these institutional features are manifest in 
the borderline existence of institutions of self-help, charity, mutual aid 
cooperatives and reform. Some of these exhibit features of parallel power, 
but as (and when) they increasingly refuse to move beyond legal structures, 
they only reinforce the capitalist system. Dual power is thus not a story of 
purity. Lenin had pointed out that in a situation of dual power there was an 
element of compromise also. 2 Their main function was thus not to change 
consciousness, but build new structures, from which emerged related insti¬ 
tutions, new relations of power and consequently new consciousness. This 
is perhaps what Gramsci theorised as a “war of position”. 3 

War of position is of course connected with issues of building popular 
hegemony and moving towards a situation of dual power. One can also 
visualise the situation as one of acquiring “combat ability”. Mao was clear 
on this question, which not only meant emphasis on the decisive role of 
the subjective factor in making revolution, but a structural analysis of how 
the State can be engaged in a war of position. The ruling class rarely crum¬ 
bles under gradual overwhelming pressure from various autonomous 
groups. Revolutionary strategy has various components; and dual power is 
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both a structural feature of a State with which revolutionary forces are 
engaged in a war and, at the same time a product of a hegemonic strategy 
which has little to do with a theory of revolution based on an anarchist 
conception of autonomy. 

If the postcolonial problematic is built around the issue of limits to the 
hegemony of capital and the variety of ways in which the popular resis¬ 
tance to capitalism, imperialism and neoliberalism develop, dual power has 
remained one of the most significant features in the politics of anti-colonial 
revolution and postcolonial democracy. Ways of resistance by oppressed 
races, castes, nationalities and popular solidarities of workers, semi-workers 
and peasants ultimately tell us of the dynamics of dual power. Indeed, the 
truth is that almost all revolutionary experiences suggest the possibility 
and reality of dual power. Think of what Marx and Engels wrote of the 
features of 1848 revolutions in Europe. Almost everywhere, as opposed to 
the old State, the rightist-moderate centre and the party of order, the 
revolution developed parallel power. In Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution in Germany Engels described how the Frankfurt Assembly 
functioned as the parallel power and collapsed due to its own vacillation. 
Lenin drew specifically from Engels. We must re-read Lenin and Mao on 
the issue of dual power, keeping in mind the general theoretical and the 
specific dimensions of the question. The question is how to recognise the 
actually evolving dynamic, conserve and enhance its possibilities? How to 
bear on politics the fact that the worker is the symbol of dual power in a 
bourgeois society and the existence of the nation is the symbol of dual 
power in an imperialist order? 

2 Lenin and Mao on Dual Power 

Let us see how Lenin viewed the phenomenon of dual power. This is what 
he said in one of the several explanations he offered on dual power: 

The highly remarkable feature of our revolution is that it has brought about 
a dual power ... This fact must be grasped first and foremost: unless it is 
understood, we cannot advance... 

What is this dual power? Alongside the Provisional Government, the 
government of bourgeoisie , another government has arisen, so far weak 
and incipient, but undoubtedly a government that actually exists and is 
growing—the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

What is the class composition of this other government? It consists of the 
proletariat and the peasants (in soldiers’ uniforms). What is the political 
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nature of this government? It is a revolutionary dictatorship, i.e., a power 
directly based on revolutionary seizure, on the direct initiative of the people 
from below, and not on a law enacted by a centralised State power. It is an 
entirely different kind of power from the one that generally exists in the 
parliamentary bourgeois-democratic republics of the usual type still prevail¬ 
ing in the advanced countries of Europe and America. This circumstance 
often overlooked, often not given enough thought, yet it is the crux of the 
matter. This power is of the same type as the Paris Commune of 1871. The 
fundamental characteristics of this type are: (1) the source of power is not a 
law previously discussed and enacted by parliament, but the direct initiative 
of the people from below, in their local areas direct “seizure”, to use a cur¬ 
rent expression; (2) the replacement of the police and the army, which are 
institutions divorced from the people and set against the people, by the 
direct arming of the whole people; order in the State under such a power is 
maintained by the armed workers and peasants themselves , by the armed 
people themselves ; (3) officialdom, the bureaucracy, are either similarly 
replaced by the direct rule of the people themselves or at least placed under 
special control; they not only become elected officials, but are also subject to 
recall at the people’s first demand; they are reduced to the position of simple 
agents; from a privileged group holding “jobs” remunerated on a high, 
bourgeois scale, they become workers of a special “arm of the service”, 
whose remuneration does not exceed the ordinary pay of a competent 
worker... 

Plekhanovs..., the Kautskys... refuse to recognise the obvious truth that 
in as much as these Soviets exist, in as much as they are a power, we have in 
Russia a state of the type of the Paris Commune. 

I have emphasised the words “in as much as”, for it is only an incipient 
power... 

To become a power the class-conscious workers must win the majority to 
their side. As long as no violence is used against the people there is no other 
road to power. We are not Blanquists, we do not stand for the seizure of 
power by a minority. We are Marxists; we stand for proletarian class struggle 
against petty-bourgeois intoxication, against chauvinism-defencism, phrase¬ 
mongering and dependence on the bourgeoisie... 

This is the actual, the class alignment of forces that determines our tasks. 4 

We may summarise the main aspects of his analysis: 

First, Lenin viewed the situation of dual power as one of contingency, 
the product of a developing, or one may say of a precariously balanced, 
situation, “alongside the Provisional Government, the government of 
bourgeoisie, another government (italics Lenin’s) has arisen, so far weak 
and incipient, but undoubtedly a government that actually exists and is 
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growing—the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies.” This power is 
“weak and incipient”, but since the “basic question of every revolution is 
that of state power, unless this question is understood, there can be no 
intelligent participation in the revolution, not to speak of guidance of the 
revolution.” 

Second, the important question is the class composition of this other 
government, its proletarian and semi-proletarian nature. One of the fun¬ 
damental characteristics of this type is that the source of power is not a law 
discussed and enacted by parliament, but the direct initiative of the people 
from below, in their local areas. 

Third, for the parallel power “to become a power, the class-conscious 
workers must win the majority to their side.” Lenin reminds, “We are not 
Blanquists; we do not stand for the seizure of power by a minority. We are 
Marxists; we stand for proletarian class struggle against petty-bourgeois 
intoxication, against chauvinism-defencism, phrase-mongering and depen¬ 
dence on the bourgeoisie”. Hence, the potency of power will depend on 
the judgment of the question: will the form of dual power exacerbate class 
antagonism and clarify proletarian tasks? The “war of position” is thus not 
an alternative to insurrection or the final struggle or if we like to the “war 
of manoeuvre”. It has less to do with any supposed resilience of civil soci¬ 
ety to proletarian assaults. In Lenin’s words, it is an entirely different kind 
of power, from the one that generally exists in the parliamentary bourgeois- 
democratic republics of the usual type still prevailing in the advanced 
countries of Europe and America. This is the classic postcolonial response 
anticipated by Lenin to the quandary posed by European history of repub¬ 
lican revolutions. 

The history of the immediate months before the Soviet Revolution is 
well known to all communists. Though modern academic Marxism consid¬ 
ers this history to be old fashioned, mythical and schoolbookish, it will be 
important to see even if briefly how this idea of dual power developed in 
Leninist revolutionary practice. Lenin wrote in April Theses , “The specific 
feature of the present situation in Russia is that it represents a transition 
from the first stage of the revolution—which, owing to the insufficient class 
consciousness and organization of the proletariat, placed power into the 
hands of the bourgeoisie—to the second stage, which must place power 
into the hands of the proletariat and the poor strata of the peasantry....” 
And further, “As long as we are in the minority we carry on the work of 
criticizing and explaining errors and at the same time advocate the necessity 
of transferring the entire power of state to the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, 
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so that the masses may by experience overcome their mistakes.... Our 
immediate task is not to ‘introduce’ socialism, but only to bring social pro¬ 
duction and distribution of products at once under the control of the Soviet 
of Workers’ Deputies.” 5 From February Revolution and formation of the 
Soviets, to April crisis, revolution in the Army, the July days, to Bolshevik 
seizure of power, the constituent assembly, first Bolshevik decrees and the 
building of soviets—dual power remained a feature of Russia and guided 
Lenin’s thoughts. The April Theses was significant, not merely because it 
outlined the profile of dual power, but laid down (1) why the scenario of 
dual power had to be considered with revolutionary determination; (2) and 
equally importantly, why dual power not only suggested co-existence of 
two forms of power, but also a dynamic situation, which suggested the pos¬ 
sibility of transition from the previous, old type to a new type of power. 
In Lenin’s words, The Russian Revolution was passing from its first to its 
second stage. The former, owing to the insufficient class consciousness and 
organisation of the proletariat, had placed power in the hands of the bour¬ 
geoisie. The next stage had to place power in the hands of the proletariat 
and the poorest sections of the State. 

Fourth, dual power is thus a struggle and competition for legitimacy. 
It is a key to a consideration in a developing situation of revolutionary 
tactics towards establishing self-organised and interlinked counter-institu¬ 
tions. Revisionists have sometimes referred to this feature as tactics of 
hegemony to differentiate it from the Leninist idea of dual power. Thus 
cooperative federations, communities for local justice built on horizontal 
principles, libertarian municipal practices, workers’ cooperatives, workers’ 
councils, autonomous institutions—all these are considered as symbols of 
a Gramscian strategy of establishing hegemony, eounter-power and not 
dual power. Verbal quibbles aside, in this way it is forgotten that dual power 
is a strategy, rather than an ideology, and its goal is the conquest of State 
power, its seizure and destruction, and replacement with a new type of 
power, which is not a mirror image of the power of the State that is sought 
to be crushed. To think of dual power as an imaginary of the decentralised, 
autonomous and horizontal is to mistake certain features of the new form 
of power with the objective of the struggle itself, namely the overthrow of 
the bourgeois order. There is no doubt that the postcolonial situation pro¬ 
vides us with ample experiences of hegemonic practice, and a strategy of 
war combined into situations of dual power. Lenin was clear why dual 
power called for analysis in terms of goal and nature of the emerging, other 
form of power, and he said that this was like the Paris Commune—weak, 
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incipient and yet indicative of the new realities and features of the emerging 
power. Likewise, features of autonomy, horizontal nature, local roots, 
equality, flexibility, etc. are all marks of the new form of power engaged in 
a war with existing power. And, these features do not make sense unless 
they are seen in the frame of war against the bourgeoisie, where one form 
of power is out to vanquish the other. That dual power could not be con¬ 
ceptualised without thinking of the dynamics in the frame of war was made 
clear by Mao. He pointed out features of the situation in China where dual 
power could exist: indirect imperialist rule, economic backwardness, local¬ 
ised agricultural economy, leadership of the Communist Party and contra¬ 
dictions among the cliques of the ruling classes. In his words, “If only we 
realize that splits and wars will never cease within the White regime in 
China, we shall have no doubts about the emergence, survival and daily 
growth of Red political power.” 6 The experience of dual power also tells us 
not only of fragility of Western-style liberal democracy in postcolonial situ¬ 
ation, but also why the exercise of bourgeois hegemony in a postcolonial 
context remains extremely difficult. 7 

Finally , dual power means dual time. Lenin’s reference to transition 
from one type of power to another indicated the simultaneity of two times: 
transiting from the time of bourgeois rule to that of rule by the soviets. 
Dual power thus brings out the problem in the currently held distinction 
between synchrony and diachrony, whereby the historical time is taken as 
homogeneous and contemporaneous with itself: thus the synchronic is 
considered as the contemporary itself, and thus by implication the dia¬ 
chrony a mere deviation. But, dual power rejects any linear idea of transi¬ 
tion, which is nothing but an ideological conception of historical time. 

As both Lenin and Mao showed, the concrete analysis of each national 
situation is a requirement for identifying the local features of dual power. 
There is no general theory of dual power apart from the recognition that 
the situation of duality is one of contradiction, precariousness, fluidity and 
non-correspondence among its internal components, yet all these may 
lead to insurrection, upsurge and massive churning for social transforma¬ 
tion. 8 Mao said, 

The long-term survival inside a country of one or more small areas under 
Red political power completely encircled by a White regime is a phenomenon 
that has never occurred anywhere else in the world. There are special reasons 
for this unusual phenomenon. It can exist and develop only under certain 
conditions. 
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First, it cannot occur in any imperialist country or in any colony under 
direct imperialist rule, but can only occur in China which is economically 
backward, and which is semi-colonial and under indirect imperialist rule. 

For this unusual phenomenon can occur only in conjunction with another 
unusual phenomenon, namely, war within the White regime. It is a feature 
of semi-colonial China that, since the first year of the Republic [1912] the 
various cliques of old and new warlords have waged incessant wars against 
one another, supported by imperialism from abroad and by the comprador 
and landlord classes at home. Such a phenomenon is to be found in none of 
the imperialist countries or for that matter in any colony under direct impe¬ 
rialist rule, but only in a country like China which is under indirect imperial¬ 
ist rule. Two things account for its occurrence, namely, a localized 
agricultural economy (not a unified capitalist economy) and the imperialist 
policy of marking off spheres of influence in order to divide and exploit. The 
prolonged splits and wars within the White regime provide a condition for 
the emergence and persistence of one or more small Red areas under the 
leadership of the Communist Party amidst the encirclement of the White 
regime. The independent regime carved out on the borders of Hunan and 
Kiangsi Provinces is one of many such small areas. In difficult or critical 
times some comrades often have doubts about the survival of Red political 
power and become pessimistic. The reason is that they have not found the 
correct explanation for its emergence and survival. If only we realize that 
splits and wars will never cease within the White regime in China, we shall 
have no doubts about the emergence, survival and daily growth of Red 
political power. 9 

Consider in the background of all these the enormous experiences of 
situations of dual power and the inability of revolutionary forces in the 
vast postcolonial lands of Asia, Africa and Latin America, where dual 
power existed, to sustain it even with the sacrifices of thousands of lives. 
In Malay, Indonesia, India, Burma, Iran and many more countries the 
communist movements created red political power but could not sustain 
it, and red political power was submerged in nationwide counter¬ 
revolutionary bloodbaths. The emergence of red political power and the 
inability to sustain it have both been features of the postcolonial history of 
revolutions. Is it surprising, then, that postcolonial history of sustained 
resistance and failures gives us insight to this dynamics of power? 

In this perspective the politics of dual power owes little to a philosophi¬ 
cal theory of power. It is a specific kind of political practice; dual power is 
a fact that moulds revolutionary political practice. Stripped of sociologism, 
power in the history of dual power acquires a revolutionary-practical nature. 
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Postcolonial history also shows that dual power is manifest not only in 
terms of institutions, areas or territory, but in terms of classes and ideas 
also. One such idea is that of autonomy in which the notion of dual power 
is reflected. 

In the next section we propose to continue the discussion on dual 
power in the context of the issue of workers’ autonomy in India. The his¬ 
tory of class compromises in labour movements lends urgency to a discus¬ 
sion on the issue of workers’ autonomy. 

3 Autonomy of Workers’ Struggles and the Issue 
of Dual Power 

There is no doubt that in the phenomenon of dual power we find the 
notion of autonomy—perhaps relative, now incipient now clear. Wherever 
workers have sought to buttress their organised existence as an indepen¬ 
dent power parallel to the State and the captains of industry, they have 
tried to reduce their dependence on the bourgeoisie and become autono¬ 
mous. Yet, retaining this autonomy in struggle, continuing the fight, 
maintaining class solidarity, defeating the machinations of the State and 
developing a holistic perspective of the struggle has not been easy. Almost, 
wherever unions managed to become autonomous of the control of a 
party, either they had to become practically syndicalist or anarcho- 
syndicalist, or succumb to a mirage of power, which practically meant dis¬ 
carding the principle of general interest of the working people. So, how 
does the autonomy of workers’ struggle reflect on the issue of dual power? 

Below we present a brief narrative of workers’ struggle in the automo¬ 
bile industry near Delhi in India to show the dilemma and the problems. 

Though workers’ autonomous struggles in the last decade (2002-2014) 
in the automobile industry in Gurgaon-Manesar area near the Indian cap¬ 
ital, New Delhi, had caught the attention of political activists and labour 
organisers in the country and abroad, Left political parties could not 
come out with a full analysis of the dynamics of the struggle and the les¬ 
sons for working-class organisers. It will be useful to note at the outset 
that workers’ struggles around the globe by the first decade of this present 
century were entering a new phase of militancy. 10 New forms of struggle 
emerged as automobile production globalised and there was increasing 
casualisation of work. Old distinctions between formal and informal 
organisations of work and formal and informal workers became untenable 
in many cases. There were also attempts to come up with new methods of 
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organising workers in contemporary conditions where the organised sec¬ 
tor was supposedly being increasingly fragmented, lean production or 
just-in-time production was becoming the norm of production method 
and shop floors becoming increasingly redundant as a site of production 
and mobilisation. Even where the shop floor was important, as in the 
automobile industry, the worker was now a mere appendage of the 
machine and had to tune him/herself to the rhythm of the robot. The 
Gurgaon-Manesar unrest happened in a so-called organised branch of 
industry—the automobile sector where production was happening on 
high-tech shop floors with machinery at the cutting edge of technology 
and increasing productivity at a level hitherto unseen, but marked and 
permeated with the most rudimentary work condition found at the 
household level. 11 

Often automobile parts had many tiers to pass through before they 
ended up at the Maruti or Hero Honda main factory. For example, rubber 
hoses for carburettors arrived in the form of rubber blocks in Mujesar, a 
village in Faridabad surrounded by industry. Inside the huts of the village, 
people worked on 1970s lathes of German origin, turning metal or work¬ 
ing on antique power presses. Maruti’s supply-chain started there. 12 
Gurgaon-Manesar transformed the entire area into a social factory—not 
metaphorically but in reality, thus turning the battle at Maruti as one for 
the command and occupation of the society there. 

In a substantial sense, industrialisation at Gurgaon-Manesar represented 
the new type of industrialisation and circulation of finance characteristic of 
this age of globalisation. In most of the factories there, formation of unions 
was prohibited for a long time. In the plants producing automobile parts 
production standards had been set in tune with the production needs of car- 
producing plants in the United States and elsewhere. If work stopped at 
Gurgaon-Manesar or took place at a lower speed, it hampered wages, salaries 
and livelihood level of employees in the US, and, more importantly, the 
global profit margin in the industry. While there were several important 
issues arising from this phenomenon, such as challenges for the working- 
class movement in uniting the workers segmented and marked by the vaga¬ 
ries and irregular frequencies across the supply chain, the location and site for 
working-class struggle when the shop floor condition deteriorated or became 
precarious, or the methods or approach of political organisers, the most 
important question was finding the way to preserve the workers’ power that 
had emerged in course of the struggles against the new production method 
and regime in the automobile industry in the Gurgaon-Manesar area. 
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In the Gurgaon-Manesar area, the Maruti car plant, a state-run com¬ 
pany with Suzuki Motor Company of Japan at the helm, not only saw a 
transfer of ownership, but perhaps the first experiment with just-in-time 
production or what was called then the Toyota system of production. 13 In 
such a system a worker was told how many times s/he could go the toilet 
and for many seconds or minutes. How much time would a worker stand¬ 
ing in front of the belt require to drink water? How much could s/he talk 
with the fellow worker standing next in assembly line? This demanded a 
new kind of workforce pliable to a particular regime of production, and 
yet this new workforce was crucial in raising the banner of revolt in the 
two manufacturing units—one at Gurgaon and another at Manesar, the 
site of militant struggle of 2012-13. The first wave of struggle at Maruti 
came about in 2000-2001 during a period of transition as older workers 
were trying to come to grips with the new management and new produc¬ 
tion system. This period also saw an unprecedented rise in productivity at 
the factory. This first struggle began in 2000 on the question of incentive 
wages, when the management unilaterally changed the method of calcula¬ 
tion from a basis of savings of labour costs to one on the basis of produc¬ 
tivity per direct worker. 14 Also, it was from around that time that the 
workforce at Maruti became increasingly casualised, with contract workers 
and apprentices being recruited in large numbers. 

The particular production regime put in place in this period was marked 
by intensification of social control of workers. Apart from the usual man¬ 
agement steps, such as,disallowing union formation, suspending workers 
at will, handing over rebellious workers to the police and restricting physi¬ 
cal movement of a worker in the plant, social control was buttressed from 
the outside. The rural gentry all around, the upper-caste kulaks and the 
wise elders of the nearby settlements—all supported the company bosses. 
Some of the members of the local gentry became contractors for Maruti 
and other plants in that area, for instance in the supply of building mate¬ 
rial. Some became a canteen supplier; some began to supply other mate¬ 
rial to the plant. On the other hand, as more and more temporary hands 
were engaged in Maruti the workers became casual, contract-bound in 
special ways earlier indicated, and bereft of any social security entitlement. 
These workers were mostly Dalits. They were kept invisible from the pub¬ 
lic profile of the company and the business, so that later the bosses could 
say that only a minority of the Maruti workers were troublemakers, that 
claims of large scale worker dissatisfaction was a lie and that the repeated 
lock-outs at Maruti were aimed at protecting the majority loyal workers. 
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All these gradually helped the State and local government to frame its 
response: quick apprehension of the troublemakers, quick trial and quick 
exemplary punishment. Meanwhile in 2002, Suzuki increased its share to 
54.2 per cent. In 2006, the Manesar unit of Maruti was established. The 
grip of management on the workers tightened. There were regular reports 
of daily abuse of the rights and dignity of the workers, mostly on ground 
of caste and the impossible working condition of the lean production sys¬ 
tem. In 2011 a new wave of struggle at Maruti brought it to the forefront 
of working-class struggle in India and attracted global attention. The dis¬ 
content over working conditions and the abusive attitude of the manage¬ 
ment had reached a breaking point. On 3 June 2011 the workers at 
Manesar plant submitted an application to register their independent 
union Maruti Suzuki Employee Union (MSEU). 15 The next day a work¬ 
ers’ sit-in at the Manesar factory began. The primary demands of the 
workers were the right to unionise and making all contractual and tempo¬ 
rary workers permanent. On 6 June, the services of 11 workers were ter¬ 
minated. On 17 June the labour department intervened and the workers 
were reinstated and a verbal assurance was given that their union would be 
registered. During this entire period the workers occupied the factory. 
They had learnt their lesson from the earlier struggle that it was unwise to 
get out of the factory as it allowed the management to declare a lockout. 
What followed was constant threats and abuse by the management as well 
as dismissals and suspensions. This went on until August when suddenly 
on 28-29 August 2011 a large contingent of police entered the plant and 
management sealed the gate. When the workers arrived the management 
declared that they could enter only after signing an undertaking of good 
conduct. The workers refused to do so. Harassment and arrest of union 
leaders followed. On 30 September the workers agreed to sign the good 
conduct undertaking. However, only permanent workers were allowed to 
enter, while 1100 contract workers were denied entry. They were told to 
take their dues and leave. From 7 October, permanent and contract work¬ 
ers occupied the factory and on 13 October the High Court passed an 
order that the workers should vacate the factory. 

In the meantime the management laid siege to the factory cutting the 
water supply and closing the canteen. In a dramatic turn of events, still 
largely inexplicable, the strike ended in November as some leaders of the 
strike took compensation from the management and left the company. 
In any case the management promised that the union would be registered 
by 31 December 2011. But the promise was not kept. The Maruti Suzuki 
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Workers Union (MSWU) was finally registered on 31 January 2012. 
What followed was more of what had already gone by. From April the 
union became active in presenting a charter of demands to reduce work 
pressure, the extreme demands of the work schedule on the workers, the 
end of the incentive scheme and so on, battling against suspensions of 
union leaders and mobilising the workers for stiff resistance as talks 
between management and the union broke down in the following months. 
Inevitably, the management resorted to intimidation, violence and threats 
by bringing in toughs from outside. 16 There were more suspensions of 
workers, and further violence broke out, resulting in the death of a man¬ 
ager in July 2012. Who killed the manager remains a mystery. Workers 
demanded an impartial probe into the incident. In any case, the violence 
and the death of the manager allowed the State to crack down on workers 
with ferocity. Thus came to an end of the year-long struggle of the Maruti 
workers. 

In this entire period the struggle remained autonomous in the sense 
that the direct intervention of trade unions of the left and other parties 
was negligible. However, as the struggle came under heavy State repres¬ 
sion, several trade unions came to the support of the workers. This period 
is more interesting as it revealed a completely new face of trade union 
movement in India and new methods of negotiations between the workers 
and the unions. There were several unions and workers’ organisations 
ranging from various shades of what is called far-left to ones who were 
more like non-governmental organisations and labour solidarity associa¬ 
tions than unions. 

After the July incident, 546 permanent workers were terminated along 
with about 1800 temporary workers, and 147 permanent workers were 
arrested on charges of murder. To meet the consequences of the crack¬ 
down of July 2012, the union reorganised itself through a provisional 
committee and a new movement began from 7 November 2012. MSWU 
demanded that the arrested leaders be released, dismissed workers rein¬ 
stated, the temporary workers made permanent, and an impartial probe 
on the incident of 18 July be instigated. The struggle this time, however, 
was perceptibly different in terms of tactics and strategy. The forms of 
resistance shifted from factory occupation, and became more mobile. 
Considerable debate followed between the various unions and MSWU to 
shift the site of struggle to the capital (Delhi) rather than clinging on to 
the peripheral site of Gurgaon-Manesar. This suggestion was not taken up. 
In any case by this time the issue of the Maruti struggle was not a local one 
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only, but a national, even a global, issue. The MSWU now sought help of 
some central trade unions. On one occasion the workers sought help from 
the notorious khap panchayat. 17 If this tendency of the workers might be 
taken as a sign of autonomy, the experience of Maruti showed that such 
alliances were never symmetrical in their power relations. In this case the 
power was firmly in the hands of reactionary local gentry. After the police 
repression of 19 May 2013, the local gentry withdrew its support. With 
this came the end of this phase of the struggle. All that was left for MSWU 
was to seek suggestions from various organisations who had stood by it in 
the struggle. The union also tried to align with central trade unions of the 
parliamentary left as well as organisations belonging to the radical Left. 
However with heavy State repression the struggle died. 18 

There is, of course, a strong line of argument that the desire to autono¬ 
mously build up a workers’ movement in Maruti originated from the spe¬ 
cifically precarious situation of work there. More than three decades earlier 
the Suzukis had started their journey with Maruti with a 26 per cent stake; 
now they controlled 52 per cent of the stock. While the main company is 
located in Japan, the main share of its exports was to Europe and Africa. 
The US was one of the company’s biggest investment centres, while South 
Africa was soon going to host one of their large assembly plants. The 
increase in production and sale had been possible due to just-in-time pro¬ 
duction process, which in turn had required the collaboration of three 
categories of workers—permanent labour, contract labour and appren¬ 
tices. In 2012, of the total Maruti workers 1100 were contract labour, 400 
apprentice labour and only 950 were permanent labour. The number of 
contract labour fluctuated from time to time. The categorisation of work¬ 
ers into three groups—permanent, casual and apprentice—had helped the 
Maruti plant at Manesar to increase its annual production capacity from 
250,000 to 350,000. This was the background to the labour regime in the 
Maruti plants. 19 

The important question is: How should a Marxist conceptualise dual 
power in the context of workers’ sustained protests against the new and 
flexible work regime? In Italy a section of the theoreticians of workers’ 
movement in the 1970s had argued that in contrast to the centralised 
decisions and authority structures of modern institutions, autonomous 
social movements involved people directly in decisions affecting their 
everyday lives. In this way, democracy would expand and help individu¬ 
als break free of the political structures and behaviour patterns imposed 
by capital from the outside. Such an understanding involved a call in a 
revolutionary perspective for the independence of movements from 
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political parties. It sought to create a practical political alternative to 
both capitalist democracy and what they defined as authoritarian social¬ 
ism. 20 Here, too, the question is: does the principle of autonomy help us 
to investigate the dynamics of dual power, without which no revolution 
proceeds? Given the experience narrated above, it will be important to 
look dialectically into the issue of autonomy in the workers’ movement 
in the context of the strategy and tactics of proletarian politics. 

To arrive at that discussion we have to ask as a beginning: Who organ¬ 
ises the workers at sites that have not been previously organised or where 
it has been at a minimum? Here, the history of the Left movement in India 
becomes important. The changing circumstances had forced the radical 
Left, which emerged after the movement of the late 1960s, to look anew 
at their programme, strategy and tactics. Contrary to the belief that the 
radical Left was in terminal decline or at best only active in distant forests, 
a great ideological and political churning went on within this circle. As a 
matter of fact, the intensity of polemic was similar to the 1960s if not actu¬ 
ally even more intense. This was because of the questions raised by the 
working-class struggle and the methods of organising it and making it 
more militant and sustainable involved also issues of party, union and new, 
potential, forms of association that could be developed through working- 
class struggle. Those were no longer ossified concepts. With the rise of 
contractualisation and casualisation of work the workers became more 
mobile, but this made them more receptive to a kind of politics that 
revolved around the issue of power and not simply wapes. 21 After all, con¬ 
cepts like mobile war and positional warfare did not escape the political 
lexicon of the postcolonial radical Left, as in India. 

The experiences of the Maruti workers recounted here, along with 
other references to workers’ struggles in India and other postcolonial 
countries, suggest that in order to understand the dynamics of dual power 
in the time of globalisation and neoliberal economy the problematic of 
workers’ “autonomy” has to be rigorously investigated. 

4 New Questions around Dual Power 

So, then, the first question is around the principle of autonomy. 
Autonomy is inbuilt as a feature of dual power, and hence its dialectical 
incorporation in a relational frame is necessary. In other words the issue 
is not one of choice between one form and another—say, party form or 
the union form, union form or an autonomous organisational form, the 
form of a political movement or the self-organisational movement of the 
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workers, and finally political upsurge or social movement. Dual power is 
not a creation of communists. It is a feature of the State and the society 
in a time of crisis. Inasmuch as we cannot make the dual power artificially 
autonomous, we cannot kill its autonomy either, without which it would 
not have come into existence as challenge to bourgeois power. 

Every uprising of the workers has shown strong marks of autonomy, a 
swell of consciousness at the ground level and a large element of spontane¬ 
ity. Yet almost to the same measure, every uprising of the workers has 
shown marks of strategic leadership, strong organisation, wide social net¬ 
works and a strong transformational urge. The great railway strike in India 
in 1974 was one of the clearest instances of the presence of “autonomy” 
of the movement. But the formation of the great autonomous institution, 
the NCCRS (National Coordination Committee of Railwaymen’s 
Struggle), was a political decision and an agreed decision of the political 
parties leading the struggle. NCCRS was backed by the tremendous 
upsurge of railway workers. 22 Likewise in the Kanoria Jute Mill in the last 
decade of the twentieth century the celebrated movement for factory self¬ 
management after occupation of the factory was led by an autonomous 
group, yet with a particular politics, and with support and solidarity of 
different Left mobilisations. 23 This was also the case with the Dalli-Rajhara 
movement of the miners led by the late Shankar Guha Neogy, once again 
marked by strong organisation, a keen sense of tactics and strategy and 
active involvement of the rank and file. This history is therefore dialectical. 
Strongly poised between the two, workers in India are now learning to 
strategically and tactically use the concept of autonomy. 

It is remarkable, how the idea of autonomy is once again witnessing a 
revival in India and elsewhere in the postcolonial world in the wake of 
factories turning into sweatshops, the most virtual form of accumulation 
combining with the most primitive, the wage question linking up with the 
issue of work condition, and labour process getting enmeshed with the 
issue of casualisation of labour. The old trade union movement failed to 
appreciate the consequences of the changes in labour regime ushered in by 
neoliberal modes of accumulation, and hence neglected to revise its strat¬ 
egy. The answer however is not in making autonomy the holy principle of 
the life of labour, but appreciating the phenomenon dialectically, that is to 
say in the a relational frame of dual power. This means bringing back the 
great question of organisation, strategy and tactics towards transformation 
of the balance of forces. The question of organisation is crucial, as workers 
have to increase their challenges to adverse work conditions, as in India 
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where wages and salaries as a proportion of gross national income has 
steadily gone down over the last thirty years. This indicates the precarious 
condition in which labour is increasingly placed. In this situation, while 
the workers’ movement grows with its own dynamics, the State has come 
down violently on strikes and the entire movement, basic trade union 
rights are trampled upon and every governmental step is taken to ensure 
that a strike does not become the symbol of a politics of the workplace and 
beyond. 

As components of war, strategy and tactics are as crucial as imperatives 
of autonomy. Autonomy is a concept, while strategy and tactics are prin¬ 
ciples of waging class war, in fact of all wars. They indicate relational 
judgement, evaluation of balance of forces, command, stewardship, 
mobilisation, deployment of forces, logistical planning, measurement of 
time and so on. Once workers have gone beyond the boundaries of work¬ 
place trade unionism, which they know and understand naturally, they 
often become reliant on national institutions like political parties and 
national trade unions. Since the parties and unions have very little idea of 
working outside the national institutional sphere, workers have to grope 
for a way out of the institutional confines. This is the time when they cry 
out “treachery”! They say leaders have sold out. Yet they cannot find the 
exit route. This is where the experiences we have cited are indicative of 
new thinking and new modes of organisation, howsoever faulty and hesi¬ 
tant the initial steps may appear to us. 

The situation calls for dialectical thinking on autonomy and organisa¬ 
tion. While in many fields observers speak of de-unionisation—a decline in 
union membership and several other associated features—workers in sev¬ 
eral other fields are founding unions, associations, solidarity forums and 
militant groups, and are fighting battles that involve political choice at 
every step. The slogan of autonomy is therefore the appearance of a differ¬ 
ent reality, which we have tried to indicate in this chapter. It is like the 
question of wages, which may become under particular circumstances 
what Marx called the “form of appearance” of the “true state of affairs”. 
Marx had written in the context of a discussion on wages, “The forms of 
appearance are reproduced directly and spontaneously, as current and 
usual modes of thought; the essential relation must first be discovered by 
science. Classical political economy stumbles approximately onto the true 
state of affairs, but without consciously formulating it. It is unable to do 
this as long as it stays within its bourgeois skin .” 24 The “true state of 
affairs” cannot be known through invocation of any principle, but concrete 
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investigation, on which Lenin, Mao and Gramsci put emphasis in their 
investigations into situations of dual power. 

The second question relates to workers’ power built around the histori¬ 
cal weapon of the general strike. In Russia, as we know, workers’ power 
gradually built up on general strikes, and developed into soviets of work¬ 
ers, semi-workers and soldiers’ deputies. Lenin had noted the process 
through which the general will of the workers developed, justifying the 
name, general strike ; precisely because of the fact that a general strike 
would become what he called in relation to the party—“a tribune of the 
people” 25 —in this case the general strike became the meeting site of vari¬ 
ous workers’ organisations (based on craft, position, area, political loyalty, 
etc.), various voices against oppression, and various styles and forms of 
organisation. On the St. Petersburg Strike of 1905, Lenin made his out¬ 
look clearer. He wrote, 

... The movement owes its rapid expansion to two circumstances: first, the 
moment was propitious for an economic struggle (the government was in 
pressing need of the fulfillment of the orders placed by the War Ministry and 
the Admiralty); secondly, the constitutional movement among the social 
strata was expanding. Having begun the strike in defence of some dismissed 
comrades, the workers took the further step of presenting broad economic 
demands. They demanded an eight-hour day, a minimum wage (one rouble 
for men and seventy kopeks for women), the abolition of compulsory over¬ 
time work (and double pay for overtime), improvement of sanitary condi¬ 
tions and medical aid, etc. The strike began to develop into a general strike... 
things did not stop at economic demands. The movement has begun to 
assume a political character. ... Freedom or death, declare the workers. 
Moscow and Libau are sending workers’ delegates to St. Petersburg... The 
political protest of the leading oppressed class and its revolutionary energy 
break through all obstacles, both external, in the form of police bans, and 
internal, in the form of the ideological immaturity and backwardness of 
some of the leaders... this mobilisation, of course, is not to be classed with 
demonstrations of minor importance in this or that municipal council, but 
with mass movements, like the Rostov demonstration and the strikes of 
1903 in the South. The mobilisation of the revolutionary forces of the pro¬ 
letariat in this new and higher form is bringing us with gigantic strides 
nearer to the moment when the proletariat will even more decisively and 
more consciously join battle with the autocracy. 26 

Recall the words of Engels who had expressed scepticism at the idea of 
a sudden victorious insurrection by workers in face of the development of 
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the coercive power of the bourgeois State, and suggested the strategy of 
developing alternative power of the workers till the moment of final reck¬ 
oning arrives. From then on the general strike became a part of a strategy 
of dual power than that of an insurrection. Following Engels, Rosa 
Luxembourg also had cautioned against a cavalier attitude towards using 
the general strike as an ultimate weapon, which expressed in fact a strategy 
of syndicalism than a politics that focused on the State as the repository of 
power of the bourgeoisie. 27 Engels had written, 

The conditions of the struggle had essentially changed. Rebellion in the old 
style, the street fight with barricades, which up to 1848 gave everywhere the 
final decision, was to a considerable extent obsolete. Let us have no illusions 
about it: a real victory of an insurrection over the military in street fighting, 
a victory as between two armies, is one of the rarest exceptions. But the 
insurgents, also, counted on it just as rarely. For them it was solely a ques¬ 
tion of making the troops yield to moral influences, which, in a fight between 
the armies of two warring countries do not come into play at all, or do so to 
a much less degree. If they succeed in this, then the troops fail to act, or the 
commanding officers lose their heads, and the insurrection wins. If they do 
not succeed in this, then, even where the military are in the minority, the 
superiority of better equipment and training, of unified leadership, of the 
planned employment of the military forces and of discipline makes itself 
felt... In addition, the military have, on their side, the disposal of artillery 
and fully equipped corps of skilled engineers, resources of war which, in 
nearly every case, the insurgents entirely lack. No wonder, then, that even 
the barricade struggles conducted with the greatest heroism—Paris, June 
1848; Vienna, October 1848; Dresden, May 1849—ended with the defeat 
of the insurrection, so soon as the leaders of the attack, unhampered by 
political considerations, acted from the purely military standpoint, and their 
soldiers remained reliable. 28 

Innumerable controversies have raged through decades over Engels’ 
famous introduction to Marx’s The Class Struggle in Trance (1895) in 
which he made this remark. Lenin, accused in 1917 of Blanquism, even by 
many of his own party comrades, dealt in his writings at great length with 
the distinctions between Blanquism and the Marxist conception of insur¬ 
rection as an art’ based upon the preparation, guidance and active partici¬ 
pation of a broad mass movement. Lenin wrote, 

Strikes... teach the workers to unite; they show them that they can struggle 
against the capitalists only when they are united; strikes teach the workers to 
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think of the struggle of the whole working class against the whole class of 
factory owners and against the arbitrary, police government. This is the rea¬ 
son that socialists call strikes ‘a school of war’, a school in which the workers 
learn to make war on their enemies for the liberation of the whole people, 
of all who labour, from the yoke of government officials and from the yoke 
of capital. ‘A school of war’ is, however, not war itself. When strikes are 
widespread among the workers, some of the workers (including some social¬ 
ists) begin to believe that the working class can confine itself to strikes, strike 
funds, or strike associations alone; that by strikes alone the working class can 
achieve a considerable improvement in its conditions or even its emancipa¬ 
tion. . .some think that the working class has only to organise a general strike 
throughout the whole country for the workers to get everything they want 
from the capitalists and the government... It is a mistaken idea. Strikes are 
one of the ways in which the working class struggles for its emancipation, 
but they are not the only way.. . 29 

Today, with the strike, including the general strike, becoming a rou¬ 
tine tool of the workers, it has ceased to be a symbol of dual power. In 
other words, it is often a mode of action without emancipative potential. 
This is a particular situation to be found in probably all other cases where 
the tradition of general strike has been transformed into new unionism. 
Increasingly, workers involved in a critical strike are left alone in their 
movement, reminding us of what happened to the miners in Great Britain 
in 1926, and nearly half a century later to the railway workers in India in 
1974. With the advent of new unionism, the difference is that while in the 
former there was a politics of upsurge, insurrection and direct democracy, 
with varying degree of consciousness, in the latter, there is a politics of 
negotiation, file pushing, extracting bits of concession, practicality, smart 
and cool leadership characterised by a desire to be a part of the recon¬ 
struction of the nation, the economy and the society, in short the features 
of a stakeholder. Massive changes in methods, machines and labour prac¬ 
tices have made new general strikes difficult. Dispute-resolution proce¬ 
dures have been simplified. Agreements are more and more locally 
concluded. As a result violence or direct action in industries has become 
localised. The big labour federation leaders can congratulate themselves 
for ushering in the great and largely peaceful revolution in the industry. 
The new unionism is the bourgeois version of dual power, and has 
become an important element in the neoconservative transformation of 
democracies. The power of the unions has been incorporated in the 
power of the State. 
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We may say then that dual power has a liminal presence in the map of 
class war. To understand the role of a collective in a situation of extreme 
tension, tussle and flux, we must know how to situate the events that make 
the emergence of dual power possible (hence, learn from the analyses by 
Lenin and Mao). There is no doubt that these contradictory possibilities 
will be always there in situations of dual power. Therein we can find the 
permanent relevance of the events that produce the duality. 

But an analysis on the basis of a description of a situation must presup¬ 
pose some amount of theorisation, though we earlier argued that dual 
power is not a conceptual principle but a matter of proletarian strategy. 
Once again we have to read the writings of Marx and Engels on 1848, 
particularly Revolution and Counter Revolution in Germany. If as we have 
tried to suggest that events produce dual power (again let us recall Lenin 
and Mao’s mode of analysis), how do we think of a politics that can antici¬ 
pate event that is to say draw lessons from it, and thus conserve these les¬ 
sons for the advance of the revolutionary struggle? If dual power must at 
some point transform into a general advance, how will proletarian leader¬ 
ship sense that moment which is to say determine that moment? Otherwise 
as we indicated dual power will become routine, diminish and finally evap¬ 
orate as power. How to make haste slowly (festina lente )? 

In this sense the realism of dual power in a strange dialectical twist must 
embrace an imaginary that will help the duality to sustain. Postcolonial 
experiences suggest how anti-colonialism acted as the bedrock of such 
duality. In certain other experiences democracy as a spirit has provided the 
same template. Peasant struggles, which today by themselves may be 
unable to become such an anchor, have strengthened such template. 
Federalism or dispersal of power has been a similar booster from late feu¬ 
dal time. A specific historical pattern of dispersal of power has been at 
times the foundation on which dual power has survived. 

In the Indian historical context as in many other postcolonial contexts, 
it will be important to remember that except in the last two hundred years 
of colonial history the State was never the centralised entity with which we 
are familiar today. There were always regional kingdoms, cumulative 
indigenous changes at local levels reflecting a wide variety of commerciali¬ 
sation, formation of social groups and political transformations, and dif¬ 
ferent rates of expansion, in cases slow and piecemeal penetration, of 
organised State power in the country. Imperial power in precolonial time 
often depended on subsidiary alliances. Social groups in many places 
became classic peasant classes. In times of the decline of the sovereign 
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power, the confederal nature of politics would be clearer. So, if conquest 
was essential for an imperial power to form and take definite shape, State 
power became a combination of imperial administration and rule on one 
hand, alliances and grant of autonomy on the other. Local kingdoms 
evolved in a variety of ways, many evolved from the warrior orders, and 
there was almost always some flux and emptiness waiting to be filled up by 
some soon to emerge local powers. 30 In most colonial lands local power 
survived based on the rich produce of the valleys and the plains. Only 
lightly touched by the “mainstream of imperial and royal political cul¬ 
ture”, there were petty kingdoms based on community solidarities of the 
pastoral, hunting, slash and burn occupations and skill. These and many 
other petty kingdoms continued to exist for a long time with their own 
political organisation. In many cases as now people groaned under the 
burden of taxes imposed by revenue authorities at multiple levels. Yet, 
agriculture remained on the whole stable, trade routes remained open and 
trade flourished, and about 15 per cent of the people in the country at the 
higher side of the estimate (lower side 10 per cent) were town-dwellers, as 
in India. 31 

Of course there is a strong line of thinking that what we describe as the 
modern State, in the Indian case the modern postcolonial State, has 
changed all this. The State has become centralising, the relative autonomy 
of the regional kingdoms and the subahs is gone forever, the petty king¬ 
doms of the indigenous people have been done away with, the taxation 
system has been streamlined, and with a huge bureaucratic-industrial- 
financial-economic-military organisation the State is now in a new mod¬ 
ern form, with welfare and economic functions as important as military 
and punitive functions. The justice and legal system backed by a basic law 
governing all conceivable relations in the country has become another 
characteristic of this modern State. With independence have come 
democracy, votes, political parties, press and “a democratic public”, that 
have changed the face of the State altogether. Therefore, the argument 
goes that the modern imperial-republican-centralising state basing itself 
on the politics of democracy and covering the entire country has no simi¬ 
larity with the earlier confederal nature of political power. This is the sov¬ 
ereign State, the form of power is popular sovereignty, and the nation of 
India is the site of this power; and hence the question, how much of a 
vision of dual power or red political power is realistic? 

Yet, the counter-question can be: is not this “modern” State system 
and the form of State power described here in bare essentials also facing 
a crisis, and is not the post-colonial situation today exhibiting symptoms 
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of the reappearance of the earlier patterns of power, best described as a 
combination or a co-existence of the centralised and capillary forms? 

Let us in this context observe briefly how power is in a decentralised 
state also in India in the midst of relentless centralisation. Reacting to the 
British Cabinet Mission Plan (1946), which was a confederal scheme, the 
Indian National Congress had wanted a federal scheme with greater pow¬ 
ers for the centre, including residuary powers. The Constituent Assembly 
of united India had already been elected under the Cabinet Mission Plan 
in 1946 by the electoral college of the provincial legislatures under the 
1935 India Act, with the provision in place for the nomination by princely 
rulers of their representation in the Constituent Assembly in due course. 
In the early post-Independence decades India functioned as a highly cen¬ 
tralised polity. However, with the decline of the Congress Party, which 
had functioned as the lever of centralisation, by the late 1960s, the politi¬ 
cal dynamics started to become more competitive. Regionalisation today 
characterises the shifting of powers from New Delhi to the state govern¬ 
ments. What is happening is thus, one expert notes, neither federalisation 
proper nor decentralisation proper but regionalisation. State-building or 
state-capacity-building at the provincial level has become very important 
today because the capacity of the Union government to help the poorer 
and backward states has declined, and national and multinational capital is 
making a beeline for investment only in advanced states, so backward 
states are languishing without any capital investment, either national or 
multinational or foreign direct investment. 32 Meanwhile, agrarian crisis, 
which affects the states directly, has deepened. In this overall situation, 
populism has increased its stake in the power of the states in face of cen¬ 
tralisation and neoliberal policies of the Indian State. In addition, progres¬ 
sive, militant politics has survived on the basis of one or other kind of 
social and political support against all odds. It constitutes one may say the 
power outside—outside the formal institutional structure of power. 

In short, dual power does not make its appearance in the world in the 
way Minerva appeared to the society of gods and men. Dual power exists 
as a critical history in the annals of revolutions only in so far as it has occu¬ 
pied a problematic position, and, to use Louis Althusser’s commentary on 
philosophy, “it occupies this position in so far as it has secured its place in 
the thick of an already occupied world. It therefore only exists in so far as 
this conflict makes it something distinct, and this distinctive character can 
only be won and imposed in an indirect way, by a detour involving cease¬ 
less study of other, existing positions.” 33 The politics, which constitutes 
the theory of dual power and is able to make sense of this feature and build 
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around it, is essentially a matter of organising this power, strengthening it, 
defending it and developing it as a feature of a particular situation. This 
can be called a “new practice of power”. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Problematic of People 


1 How To Study People and Classes in the History 
of Struggles and Revolutions 

As a consequence of all the factors discussed in this book, postcolonial 
politics wrestles with the problem of the people. The economy does not 
know how to tackle the presence of people and shape them into a produc¬ 
tive agency. Politics does not know how to turn people into responsible 
voters and make them enlightened citizens. Marxists do not know how to 
make sense of people in the framework of an identifiable and definable 
class. 

At the same time, the postcolonial condition is considered as marked by 
lack of adequate industrialisation, hence lack of a numerically strong work¬ 
ing class, by inadequate modern class formations and un-clarified class 
struggles. And, with exceptions, Marxists have not paid sufficient attention 
to Marx’s historical writings on politics and political struggles, particularly 
his writings on France—as if these writings belong to European history 
and are not relevant to the history of the class and national struggles of 
postcolonial people. This attitude is evident in, India, for instance, where 
postcolonial theorists of “passive revolution” while discussing economic 
reforms, and the neoliberal transformation of the country, have been 
remarkably silent on the class struggles in the two decades of the 1960s 
and 1970s. 1 These struggles had actually begun in the 1940s, when class 
and national struggles meshed with each other, resulting in tremendous 
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radicalisation of the content of the anti-colonial revolution. The questions 
of class and people and, by inference, class and nation, had raised their 
heads then, possibly for the first time in an emphatic manner. Indian 
Marxists avoided the theoretical issue at stake in their discussions on the 
1940s, generally emphasising one or the other, and refused to learn from 
Mao, who, in the context of Chinese revolution, treated the relationship 
dialectically. And now, parliamentarianism has submerged most of the 
Indian Marxists and the Left who refuse to analyse what had happened in 
the 1960s and 1970s, marked by unprecedented class struggles. I think 
even a cursory reading of the relevant material would attune us to the 
problem of the interrelations between classes and the people that infused 
the revolutionary history of those thirteen years (1965-1977). The prob¬ 
lem still haunts us and is laid bare only when political struggles become 
acute, and rival classes tear at each other in a situation when people have 
become an active political category. The writings of Karl Marx appear 
remarkably relevant to such situations, particularly one characterised by a 
sense of lack —lack of industrialisation, investment, growth, class forma¬ 
tions, democracy and so on. Where did the struggles come from? How 
were they conducted? What were the political consequences? How did 
they demonstrate the dynamics of the relations among classes, people and 
the nation? These abiding questions lead us back to Marx, who also faced 
those questions and had to address the issue of lack. 

There is every reason to read together Marx’s three books on contem¬ 
porary French history. 2 Of the three, The Eighteenth Brumaire is possibly 
one of the most discussed works of Marx. One has to read it again and 
again to learn how Marx wrote contemporary history which would stand 
the test of time. Sifting through available material Marx demonstrated 
how to read the roles of various sections of society and the role of what is 
known as people , in social and political struggles and thereby understand 
the dynamics of class struggle. The Eighteenth Brumaire is a tract on a 
counter-revolution, but the aim of which is to cull out from this counter¬ 
revolution lessons in revolutionary politics. In this magisterial account 
classes appear as always the other site of formal politics. The work is an 
exercise in dialectical understanding. By comparison, Marx’s other two 
tracts on revolutions happening at the time he was writing, are relatively 
direct and programmatic on the basis of a theory of class struggle. Yet 
these other two works, The Class Struggles in Trance, 1848 to 1850 and Civil 
War in France are not just books on contemporary history. They are 
also some of the finest pieces ever written on proletarian politics, outlining 
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in historical terms some of the essential aspects of what has now come to be 
known as revolutionary socialism or communism. The Civil War in Trance 
particularly, became popular, after it was written, in the next two decades in 
workers’ circles. On the other hand Class Struggles in Trance is essential 
reading in order to understand the method and techniques of class analysis 
in a living situation. Lenin, who of all twentieth-century revolutionaries 
had possibly the sharpest programmatic eyes, not without reason allotted 
the highest importance to these two books. His State and Revolution was 
inspired heavily by what Marx wrote in The Civil War in Trance. 

Class Struggles in Trance deals with the defeat of the workers in the 
1848 June revolution, and the exclusion from power also of the petty 
bourgeoisie. Marx also linked the fate of the French working class to a 
European social revolution. There was an international dimension to the 
idea of Revolution from the beginning. This is clear also in The Civil War 
in Trance. Marx connected upsurge with war, nation with social emanci¬ 
pation, national with the international, class with people, and democracy 
with revolution, precisely because these connections exist and yet most of 
the time are not obvious and apparent. Class divisions are not always clear 
till clarified by social struggles, political conflicts and upheavals. In the case 
of postcolonial societies, this is truer, hence the greater significance of 
these writings for postcolonial transformation. Marx ended the first sec¬ 
tion of Class Struggles in Trance with these words, 

The Paris proletariat was forced into the June insurrection by the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. This sufficed to mark its doom. Its immediate, avowed needs did not 
drive it to engage in a fight for the forcible overthrow of the bourgeoisie, 
nor was it equal to this task... By making its burial place the birthplace of the 
bourgeois republic , the proletariat compelled the latter to come out forthwith 
in its pure form as the state whose admitted object it is to perpetuate the rule 
of capital, the slavery of labour. Having constantly before its eyes the scarred, 
irreconcilable, invincible enemy—invincible because its existence is the con¬ 
dition of its own life—bourgeois rule, freed from all fetters, was bound to 
turn immediately into bourgeois terrorism. With the proletariat removed for 
the time being from the stage and bourgeois dictatorship recognized offi¬ 
cially, the middle strata of bourgeois society, the petty bourgeoisie and the 
peasant class, had to adhere more and more closely to the proletariat as their 
position became more unbearable and their antagonism to the bourgeoisie 
more acute... 

Finally, the defeat of June divulged to the despotic powers of Europe the 
secret that France must maintain peace abroad at any price in order to be 
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able to wage civil war at home. Thus the peoples who had begun the fight 
for their national independence were abandoned to the superior power of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, but at the same time the fate of these national 
revolutions was made subject to the fate of the proletarian revolution, and 
they were robbed of their apparent autonomy, their independence of the 
great social revolution. The Hungarian shall not be free, nor the Pole, nor 
the Italian, as long as the worker remains a slave! 3 

Marx went on to show the significance of the republic as a bourgeois 
form of rule. We have to read Marx in these and other passages closely and 
carefully in order to see how he analyses the classes and their political con¬ 
duct in the template of struggle marked by the interplay of the two catego¬ 
ries, class and people. There also remained the category of the nation. 
When the French Republic attacked Rome, Marx noted its implication in 
terms of committing aggression on other peoples and nations. 

Marx’s analysis echoes heavily in the postcolonial context of democracy, 
constitutionalism, formal democracy, wars upon other peoples and the 
progress of capital through the change of forms of bourgeois rule. Here, 
as in Marx’s France, the perennial problematic seems in one sense to be: 
Revolution of the people, but struggles of a class or classes; hence also, the 
question: a class revolution or a people’s revolution? Marx addressed the 
twin problematic of political struggles in this way. Economic crisis affects 
most of the society; power is concentrated in the hands of the financial 
oligarchy; workers are still not fully developed for the struggles they have 
launched; the workers moreover will be soon jettisoned by the republican 
bourgeoisie; and above all democracy may soon invade other peoples and 
nations, destroy their freedoms, and create a condition when emancipa¬ 
tion of the working class may be possible only with national freedom. 

The crisis is a revolutionary crisis, because it has affected all sections of 
society, particularly various sub-strata composing the people , and at the 
same time propelling the working class to move on. It is thus never a 
simple question of workers wresting power from the bourgeoisie, but one 
of various classes, their sub-strata, and the crisis affecting all—but not all 
in the same way, but differentially—that is in different ways and to dif¬ 
ferent degrees. In one word, a revolution is launched when the revolu¬ 
tion is not fully prepared. Workers show class spirit, but the people may 
not be ready, while the workers’ revolution will not be victorious till it 
appears as a people’s revolution. 4 The class therefore will not have the 
most singular life even when or particularly when it is living, a pure 
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identity to itself. Its inside will always be immersed in the phantasmagoria 
of the people. 

As we move on to The Civil War in Franee , we find the problematic 
posed in an even sharper manner. These two books handle in a dialectical 
way the historical question of relations among classes and groups, and the 
relationships among various population groups—forged, challenged and re- 
forged through class struggles. By dialectical method we mean three 
things—(a) locating contradiction at the heart of a relationship; (b) looking 
at the process of unity of opposites; and finally (c) grasping the meaning of 
negation—the principle of negation operating by various means such as dis¬ 
placement, mediation, interpellation, resolution, transference, extinction, 
transformation, transcendence and so on. To locate the problem of revolu¬ 
tion in an analysis of the question of the people, therefore, we must see how 
Marx in these writings continuously moved from the terrain of class to that 
of the people, and returned. In this way he analysed the composition of a 
class or the people at a given point of time, as concretely determined and a 
concrete determinant. He was, therefore, always alluding to the organic 
composition of class from the point of society, economy and politics—all 
that make a people. In the same way he was analysing the organic composi¬ 
tion of people from the point of class, and thus from the point of production 
relations. This was how he related class and people to state, government, 
organs of power, modes of power, army, police, militia and other institutions 
of governance and rule. 

2 Citizens, People and the Political Moment 

To understand the theoretical significance of what Marx did in these two 
books let us take a short detour. Ever since the rise of the “people” as a 
category in late middle ages and early modern time, which in the West is 
referred to as the “Machiavellian moment”, there is this idea of an organic 
connection between the emergence of the people as a collective political 
actor, the ideal of republicanism, and revolution that will make the people 
“citizens”. The classic work expounding this idea is of course The 
Machiavellian Moment , a work of intellectual history, which posits a con¬ 
nection between republican thought in early sixteenth century Florence, 
the English Civil War and the American Revolution. 5 The Machiavellian 
moment is the moment when a new republic first confronts the problem of 
maintaining the stability of its ideals and institutions. Machiavellian thought 
was a response to a series of crises facing early sixteenth-century Florence 
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in which a seemingly virtuous state was on the cusp of destruction. In 
response, Machiavelli sought to revive classical republican ideals. The 
republican story tells us, thus, that all the revolutions from early modern 
times have faced similar such moments and offered related sets of answers. 
The Machiavellian moment has come to represent the so-called republican 
synthesis, which holds that revolution gives birth to a state marked by a fear 
of corruption and a desire to promote classical virtue. 

Now, like all myths, the republican myth has some truth in it. The 
republican moment brought into the political world a cluster of concepts 
associated with the notion of the people and the popular; concepts such 
as: sovereignty, legality and governmental power. Yet in tracts on actual 
political struggles and manifestos we find little discussion on the signifi¬ 
cance of these as problems of popular politics. Popular politics had to 
encounter and surmount these problems in order to develop into a con¬ 
stituent power that would not reproduce the power it sought to replace. 
No longer could anybody discuss “people” or various problems afflicting 
popular politics without relating the concept to sovereign power, legality 
and governmental power. It also meant discussing (1) supremacy of 
authority or rule as exercised by a sovereign or sovereign state; (2) rank, 
authority, or power; (3) complete independence and self-government; and 
finally (4) a territory existing as an independent state. The idea of people 
thus made us confront the issues of the right and power to command, 
decide, rule or judge—in other words, authority, command, control, 
domination, dominion, jurisdiction, mastery, might, prerogative, sway, 
autonomy, freedom, independence, liberty and self-government. Yet, the 
interesting point is that while with the emergence of the people these ques¬ 
tions became important for politics, the struggles were actually led by 
classes and conducted among classes. Revolutions, therefore, had two reg¬ 
isters: on one hand, classes as actors forced these questions to the fore; on 
the other, these questions could be posed only in the frame of the people. 

An important question therefore emerged within a revolution and 
faced being overwhelmed by the republican myth: first, do people make an 
undifferentiated category? Then, with economy becoming increasingly 
the most crucial component of life from the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, two other questions became even more important: 
first, do all sections of people have the same stake in revolution—does the 
revolution mean the same for all? And, second, if the Machiavellian 
moment is one of anarchy and a void, does this not mean that a revolution 
is connected to what came to be known during the Westphalian century as 
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“interstate” or “the international”. So, the question that Marx faced and 
set out to historically investigate and resolve was: What is the meaning of 
a revolution with respect to people and with respect to the world? 6 

We know now through these books how he conceptually treated the 
two terms “people” and “class” as alter-realities in discussing the revolu¬ 
tion. We can also see how he demonstrated that the conditions of the 
republican constitution were all material. 7 If we can sum up these condi¬ 
tions as a crisis, we can say after Marx, rupture became a law of develop¬ 
ment. 8 But then it was also a rupture of the bond between class and the 
people. It meant, further, a process of dislocation of power from the abstract 
terrain of general will (representing the union of class and the people) to 
the concrete terrain of law and wealth, legally defined in the form of prop¬ 
erty (whence the unity would break). It meant that the advance of con¬ 
stituent power was now reflected in society through the manifestation of 
the divisions on which the society was founded. But as social space started 
dominating political space, the right of the permanent exercise of the role 
of masses to constitute politics became a nightmare at the moment of the 
constitution of the republic. Masses had to dissolve into people , a legal 
category. Labour (as the core of class) could not be allowed in any way to 
define historical subjectivity, law (as the core of the people) had to become 
the historical subject. Yet we must not make the mistake that in these three 
historical writings Marx constructed the solution to such closure in terms 
of society versus the state or constituent power versus constituted power or 
social versus the political or even class versus the people. The reason is that 
Marx wanted to avoid the line of civil mediation as the solution. For him 
the line was always constructing a revolutionary resolution, and thus the 
ever-present possibility of practical criticism. 

What we begin to perceive here is the absolute role of crisis as the sin¬ 
gular moment of production and constitution of the people. It is crisis that 
forces labour, the producing machine, into constituting itself into a sub¬ 
ject. Without crisis, as Marx would say, insofar as capital is a relation, and 
specifically a relation to living labour capacity, the worker’s consumption 
reproduces the relation. But the dialectical process is opened up not by 
God but by the contradictions of material life. 9 

But we must also see in this connection Marx analysing another process 
of mediation and interpellation, namely, the idea of the nation working as 
an interceding factor in the relation between the people and the world, the 
interstate , the international. Thus The Civil War in Tranee is also a com¬ 
mentary on the beginning of the Franco-Prussian war, Prussian occupation 
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of France, capitulation of France and the setting up of the reactionary 
government of Thiers. The contradiction then was, as Marx pointed out, 
people may become the political actor, but classes, with their respective 
stakes, remained. The rights of man invoked in the revolution would now 
become thorns in the flesh of a society. There is thus also a reversal of 
sort—from general will to classes and class divisions. 10 The republic 
manipulates the rights because it becomes a form of bourgeois class rule, 
and thus increasingly takes an imperial form. Nation can become an empire¬ 
like formation. Thus republican France attacks Italy, and Prussia moves 
from a strictly defensive war to occupation and then cedes power to the 
French bourgeoisie and not to the Commune. Marx therefore repeatedly 
remarked in The Civil War in Trance that the French Empire was not like 
its predecessors, the Legitimate Monarchy, the Constitutional Monarchy 
and the Parliamentary Republic. It was both its most complete and its ulti¬ 
mate political form. It was the State power of modern class rule. While 
Michel Foucault has described in detail the ways in which governmental 
thinking evolved in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries amidst the 
permanent reality of war—both international and civil—and thus com¬ 
pelled the three realities to be bound together in their respective destinies, 
namely security, territory and population, 11 what remains absent in his 
analysis is the mutability of forms of rule. For that we return to Marx. 

One of the complaints against Marx has been that he focused on the 
State and neglected government; hence he discussed classes and people 
and not classes and populations—the products of modern governments 
and politics. It is a misdirected complaint. Apart from the fact that Capital 
itself is a demonstration of how a certain rationality (the rationale of capi¬ 
tal) produces categories of population, such as the worker, the merchant 
capitalist, etc., The Civil War in Trance actually deals with governments at 
work: the government of Versailles, the government of Paris Commune, 
the conduct of other cities, Assembly of the Rurals, government of the 
counterfeit Empire and so on, their differences, and their respective class 
roots, connotations and significance. In the same spirit Lenin cautioned 
against ascribing omnipotence to the category people , and wrote early in 
his political life the famous tract, What the a Triends of the People” Are and 
How They Tight the Social-Democrats (1894). 12 

Thus, by discussing population categories one is able to point out the 
frequently vacuous nature of the category people. Michel Foucault showed 
that precisely when the Machiavellian moment was gathering strength 
there was something else at work, the vivisection of that category, its 
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exhaustion, the emergence of its counter-figure: that of population tied to 
government, inasmuch people were tied to the State; likewise, population 
tied to policy and people tied to sovereignty; population tied to govern¬ 
ment and people tied to democracy. But Foucault left out the question of 
how these two levels worked in historical dynamics, and in leaving this 
question out he was possibly guided by the idea that revolution was past 
as a chapter of modern history, and now the time was for governments and 
populations. Hence, he had no space for classes in his analysis. All were 
creatures of an ever-mutating policy game. We must realise, then, the con¬ 
tradictory significance of the people/population binary and read Marx’s 
treatment of the problem. 

To combat the liberal myth of the people, critical thinking in recent 
years has emphasised another concept, multitude. Friedrich Engels in The 
Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844 had noted the empti¬ 
ness of the concept, people , and had remarked (in “The Great Towns”), 

The very turmoil of the streets has something repulsive, something against 
which human nature rebels. The hundreds of thousands of all classes and 
ranks crowding past each other, are they not all human beings with the same 
qualities and powers, and with the same interest in being happy?... And still 
they crowd by one another as though they had nothing in common, nothing 
to do with one another, and their only agreement is the tacit one, that each 
keep to his own side of the pavement, so as not to delay the opposing streams 
of the crowd, while it occurs to no man to honor another with so much as a 
glance. The brutal indifference, the unfeeling isolation of each in his private 
interest, becomes the more repellent and offensive, the more these individu¬ 
als are crowded together, within a limited space... The dissolution of man¬ 
kind into monads, of which each one has a separate principle, the world of 
atoms, is here carried out to its utmost extreme. Hence it comes, too, that 
the social war, the war of each against all, is here openly declared.... 13 

The Civil War in Trance gives us a further disaggregating view of Paris, 
narrating at the same time how Paris presented to the society in face of 
reaction and war, a general will. 

3 The Multitude 

The present currency of the word multitude is said to have drawn inspira¬ 
tion from Spinoza who used the term in the sense of common man and 
had said, “The multitude of Jews and gentiles, to whom the prophets and 
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apostles preached and for whom they wrote in ancient times, understood 
the language of the prophets and apostles. This knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage enabled them to grasp what the prophets meant.., What about the 
general mass of people today?... This grasp is what the multitude trusts, 
not the testimony of interpreters. And in respect of the other things—the 
ones that are not needed for salvation—the general mass of people are in 
the same boat as the learned.” 14 Besides Spinoza, the other authors of the 
concept are Machiavelli and Hobbes. With Hobbes we get the idea of 
the two opposite concepts of people and multitude —the former reflecting 
the phenomena of stability, organicity, responsibility and compactness, the 
latter reflecting anarchy, disaggregated state, unruliness and danger posed 
by a crowd. “Multitude” in this argument remained the “other” of peo¬ 
ple, as population remained the “other” in the above-mentioned train of 
thought. Paolo Virno in A Grammar of the Multitude , however, does not 
mention the uses by Marx of this term. 15 It is difficult to see how the con¬ 
cept of multitude can be used in a class context, unless we also bring up 
for discussion the idea of people and the class/people question as the 
route through which we get back to this early modern idea, which prob¬ 
ably signified something like lower orders or lower depths. Paolo Virno 
does this in the context of Hobbes, but this remains inadequate because 
while he dissects the notion of people, his treatment of class as an element 
of the relationship (class/people) remains inadequate. 

In The Civil War in Tranee Marx refers to multitude in a dialectical way. 
Marx wrote in the “Third Address” (Chapter 4, “The Paris Workers’ 
Revolution and Thier’s Reactionary Massacres”), “Thiers opened the civil 
war by sending Vinoy, at the head of a multitude of serpents-de-ville, and 
some regiments of the line, upon a nocturnal expedition against 
Montmartre, there to seize, by surprise the artillery of the National Guard. 
It is well known how this attempt broke down before the resistance of the 
National Guard and the fraternization of the line with the people” (italics 
mine). 16 And then in the same “Third Address” (Chapter 5, “The Paris 
Commune”), “However, after their one heroic exploit of June, the bour¬ 
geois republicans had, from the front, to fall back to the rear of the Tarty 
of Order’—a combination formed by all the rival fractions and factions of 
the appropriating classes. The proper form of their joint-stock government 
was the Parliamentary republic, with Louis Bonaparte for its president. 
Theirs was a regime of avowed class terrorism and deliberate insult towards 
the vile multitude .” And then again in the same address, “The Paris of 
M. Thiers was not the real Paris of the vile multitude , but a phantom Paris, 
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the Paris of the francs-fileurs, the Paris of the Boulevards, male and 
female—the rich, the capitalist, the gilded, the idle Paris.. .” 17 (italics mine). 
Multitude does not replace class here; it does not replace people nor does 
it replace population. In its plural composition it is subject to bourgeois 
power precisely because it is plural and speaks of the lower depths of soci¬ 
ety, vile to the bourgeoisie and a factor in revolution. 

How much can we then conflate the two terms—class and people—in 
this concept, multitude ? Or, three terms to be precise—class, people and 
population—in the concept? In Marx, who was aware of the potency of 
the usage, we do not find any attempt to conflate the three concepts; we 
only find their interrelations described historically, contingently, predi¬ 
cated on several conjunctures. It is as if the relations are one of a situation 
of conjuncture; as if one is always conjuring up into existence the presence 
of the other in such contentious situation. We can also say that in one we 
have the real presence of the other, which is to say, the other where we 
have the real presence of the one, the opposition of the effective to the 
ineffective, again which will be to say a historical temporality made of dif¬ 
ferent presents contemporary to themselves yet not identical to each other. 
The organic is thus operative through the conjunctural rather than disap¬ 
pearing into it. Thus, class and people remain tied to each other, not by 
tending to merge with one or the other but by becoming conjunctural 
elements of a situation. 18 In this co-presence of class and people there is a 
dangerous radicalisation of events. It is a situation, where the presence of 
class will always bring back the people, and the presence of people will 
always conjure up the spectre of class. In this displacement caused by and 
resulting in the invocation of the double, the other, we also witness the 
contradiction between the two temporalities—of the people and the class 
(general time and the accelerated time)—resulting in an anachronistic sit¬ 
uation known as conflict , the time of crisis. Anachrony to Marx was striking 
difference. Thus the important question put to us will be: Can the lan¬ 
guage of class be translated into one of people? How will revolution 
resolve the spectral presence of the other (class vis a vis people or vice 
versa). And is this not at the heart of the postcolonial problematic of social 
transformation, and thus the great problematic of transcendence, in which 
the revolution-inducing strains are at once displaced and fulfilled? The 
problematic of transcendence is thus constitutively tied to the Marxist 
question of antithesis—the moment of radical rupture that the situation 
attempts to repress, yet that bursts through the existing order. 
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Let us proceed further with one more related question: Does the concept 
multitude herald the end of the nation —another translating terrain in the 
two way passage of class, people (the other terrain being the inter-state or 
the international), in as much the concept of population seems to herald the 
death of the nation? Let us see how Lenin and Gramsci—two of the major 
twentieth century revolutionaries—grappled with the question. Lenin for 
instance in “Theses on the National Question”, written in June 1913, stood 
in defence of the national question, argued that the question was still rele¬ 
vant, that it was at the heart of the democratic issue, but differentiated the 
national question from the fundamentalist stand of cultural autonomy of 
every group or section, and said that proletarian politics was not against 
national self-determination; and the proletarian manifesto grounds itself in 
the dialectical relation between the nation, the international and the class. 19 

Antonio Gramsci also invoked the national question. Though he did 
not speak of the colonial question, the national in Gramsci had within it 
the Southern question (dimensions of geography, underdevelopment, 
peasantry, etc.). Faced with the same contradiction, Gramsci, spoke of the 
“national-popular”, 20 at times people-nation, mainly to argue that national- 
popular is the agenda (also the product) of socialist hegemony, mainly cul¬ 
tural, and without establishing hegemony the proletariat would not achieve 
revolution and revolutionary transformation of society. In the 1920s and 
1930s, and with the rise of fascism and the failure of the Western European 
working-class movements to prevent it, Gramsci began to ask: why was the 
working class not necessarily revolutionary, why did it surrender, or at least 
yield, to fascism? He argued that class struggle must always involve ideas 
and ideologies, ideas that would make the revolution or prevent it; hence 
he argued that politics had to be more “dialectical” than “deterministic”; 
and for this reason a revolutionary theory that recognised the autonomy, 
independence and importance of culture and ideology was of critical 
importance. Hegemony was needed to bring the backward sections of the 
proletariat, other classes such as the peasantry, the petty producing masses 
and the petty bourgeoisie in general. Hegemony represented a “historic 
bloc”. 21 We have been witness to three historical consequences of such a 
strategy to deal with the contradictory relations between class, people and 
the nation. First, the pursuit of hegemony has proved to be riding a tiger; 
it has led to many compromises without any specific revolutionary political 
objective. Second, it has subjected the politics of revolution to a politics of 
cultural gradualism. And finally when this national-popular was achieved in 
the form of people-nation , the bourgeoisie was found to be back on the 
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centre stage of politics. Of course one can argue that notwithstanding these 
historical deficiencies, the Gramscian idea of hegemony at least helped 
socialist defence against fascism, because above all it reminded those pursu¬ 
ing the politics of class the salience of two inter-related realities— people and 
the nation. 

In The Civil War in Tranee Marx again and again invoked the nation. 
Thus in the chapter “The Prussian Occupation of France”, he wrote, “Let 
the sections of the International Working Men’s Association in every 
country stir the working classes to action. If they forsake their duty, if they 
remain passive, the present tremendous war will be but the harbinger of 
still deadlier international feuds, and lead in every nation to a renewed 
triumph over the workman by the lords of the sword, of the soil, and of 
capital.” 22 And then, in the chapter “The Paris Commune”, he wrote, 
“The unity of the nation was not to be broken, but, on the contrary, to be 
organized by Communal Constitution, and to become a reality by the 
destruction of the state power which claimed to be the embodiment of 
that unity independent of, and superior to, the nation itself, from which it 
was but a parasitic excrescence. 23 

In this age of scepticism of the idea of revolution and revolutions that 
happen but often end in defeat, where do we stand on this? As a tentative 
reply, two more issues remain to be referred to before we end this discus¬ 
sion: recent hopes on the idea of the multitude in the light of the political 
lessons of the two works by Marx; and the specifics of the postcolonial 
reconstitution of interrelations. 

Is multitude a dissolution of classes or an expression of a multi-class 
composition? Does it indicate something that Mao termed the united 
front? A multi-class, multi-group embodiment, which is crucial to every 
revolution that the proletariat wages? Does revolution achieve the confla¬ 
tion of the three—class, people and population? The answer is “perhaps 
so”, because at that hour of revolution the multitude achieves an organic 
character, which transforms it into a people. But clearly we cannot over¬ 
look the federal character and the dialogic composition of this re-composed 
people, which Marx speaks of repeatedly in The Civil War in Tranee , 
namely the strategy of the Commune to dialogue with others. Not only 
that, as Engels later pointed out on the occasion of the twentieth anniver¬ 
sary of the Paris Commune, Blanquists behaved in the most transparent 
and merciful way in the conduct of the Commune, while the Proudhonists 
went on to reorganise large-scale industry with an autonomous workers’ 
association. 24 We must then think along the line of a recomposition of the 
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organism, indicated by Marx in Capital , where besides presenting the pic¬ 
ture of labour working as part of a collective bodily organism running like 
a machine, he also spoke of the individual being divided up by capitalist 
operation, and questioned the presumed unity of the body. He suggested 
a way to an alternative conception of the body in which any unity that the 
body may possess is never fixed. 25 

However, we shall lose this dialectical attitude if we efface the difference 
between two concepts—class and people—and merge them in the concept 
of multitude. Hardt and Negri think that the multitude is being regener¬ 
ated out of the twin decompositions of class and identity politics and 
emerges out of the new, twenty-first century conditions of global capital¬ 
ism. “Multitude is a class concept” not restricted to waged workers but 
extending to the “potentially infinite number of classes that comprise con¬ 
temporary society based not only on economic differences but also on 
those of race, ethnicity, geography, gender, sexuality, and other factors.” 26 
In short, the multitude is comprised “of all those who work under the rule 
of capital thus potentially as the class of those who refuse the rule of capi¬ 
tal”. 27 The multitude “refuses the organic unity of the body” and is funda¬ 
mentally different from past Marxist notions of a unified class in that “the 
multitude cannot be reduced to a unity and does not submit to the rule of 
one”. 28 We have thus suggestions of some alternative body architecture— 
of corals and other more complex bodily metaphors of roots and rhizomes, 
the last invoked by Deleuze and Guattari. Hardt and Negri wrote in 2004, 
“One of the most surprising elements of the events in Seattle in November 
1999 and in each of the major such events since then is that groups we had 
previously assumed to have different and even contradictory interests man¬ 
aged to act in common—environmentalists with trade unionists, anarchists 
with church groups, gays and lesbians with those protesting the prison- 
industrial complex. The groups are not unified under any single authority 
but rather relate to each other in a network structure”. 29 In A Grammar of 
the Multitude Paolo Virno wrote that the post-Fordist economy does 
away—almost—with the state, old classes and people, and concluded in 
this way: 

The concept of multitude was meant to demonstrate that a theory of class 
need not choose between unity and plurality. A multitude is an irreducible 
multiplicity; the singular social differences that constitute the multitude 
must always be expressed and can never be flattened into sameness, unity, 
identity, or indifference . 30 
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Yet, beginning from this unobjectionable intention, the contemporary 
theory of the multitude has moved quite a bit from Marx. At least one 
reason for the over-theorisation of the idea of the multitude is the unreal¬ 
istic notion of these Western authors of a general post-Fordist global 
economy, which has supposedly done away with industrial capital, manu¬ 
facturing, primitive accumulation and so on. However global capitalism is 
incomparably broader and more complicated than what appears in the 
West. In China, India and several other countries we see all the aspects of 
global economy present, and entire societies with their non-capitalist sec¬ 
tors subjected to capitalist laws in unforeseen ways. Governments, too, are 
developing new techniques for governing societies. The global situation 
perched on a combination of neoliberal capitalism and postcolonial capi¬ 
talism presents us with the need for reflecting once again on the relations 
between people, population and multitude; and at the same time owing to 
the postcolonial nature of present capitalism we cannot forget the ever¬ 
present realities of class and nation acting as the translating medium of 
these notions. Indeed, the great anti-colonial revolutions did not bring 
the nation to an end, but reconstituted it. These great popular revolutions 
have not given birth to unified, organic, undifferentiated peoplehood, but 
to a multiple, variegated multitude whose composites are not just popula¬ 
tion groups subjected eternally to governmental policies and operations of 
capital, but unique singularities acting often in unison through a dialogic 
mode. The reason is that class has not died out—not in the time of the 
anti-colonial revolutions, not even in these times postcolonial capitalism. 
This, then, is the reason why we must re-read the three tracts of Marx to 
learn how the reality of class operates in times of great change. 

Anyone familiar with the postcolonial context will know the dominant 
presence of what we call “popular movement” in the contemporary his¬ 
tory of social and political conflicts, the endless invocation of people and 
the popular, and the almost apologetic attitude of the communist leader¬ 
ship in such a situation when asked to explain what has happened to class 
in these conflicts. Marx’s historical writings are important because they tell 
us how to read and analyse the dual issues of class and people in situations 
when the living ghost of one imposes itself on another—ideologically, fan¬ 
tastically, automatically; so much so that the effect is deeply destabilising. 
This is what happened in the militant movements in India in the 1960s 
and 1970s—the two decades referred to earlier. One has constantly sub¬ 
verted the other, till the ontological and the critical have merged to bring 
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about a transformation in political consciousness. Marx not only did not 
deny ontology, and thus the presence of different phenomena (class, peo¬ 
ple, nation ...) in order to develop critique, but took them into account, 
as shown in his historical analyses (including his analysis in all three vol¬ 
umes of Capital) in order to develop critique. In the postcolonial condi¬ 
tion we need this dialectical unity. “People” is more of an ideological 
representation, yet, as Marx argued as early as The German Ideology, these 
representations, in this case people, arising from the empirical world of 
classes develops into an entity that is not only conceived, but confronts the 
classes as something objective. The challenge of critique is therefore dou¬ 
ble: critique has to work not only on the margins, but on the phenomenon 
itself. That is how Marx developed his critique of capitalism, by working 
on capital. 

Mao Tse Tung, the theoretician of people’s democracy, was clear on 
this question. The basis for him always remained the analysis of classes in 
Chinese society, the class composition of peasantry in China, and a similar 
analysis of the Chinese bourgeoisie. 31 On this analysis he built the notion 
of the united front, and when he expounded the theory of new democracy 
or people’s democracy he had secured it with class content. 32 Following 
Marx, in this case also, analysis and theorisation was a product of class 
struggles, class conflicts and great revolutionary upsurges. In other words, 
the union of class and people happens in the midst of a revolutionary 
struggle and mass upsurge, when people emerge as a radical category pro¬ 
pelling the struggle forward. 33 The united front of classes achieves a criti¬ 
cal dialogic formation. The experience of popular fronts in Europe has to 
be studied in this light. One must also investigate why in so many West 
European countries popular fronts did not culminate in socialist revolu¬ 
tions, and how class lost out to the popular , the people. 

In other words, we are confronted with one difficult question: How 
can the proletariat become the universal elass , which will not only mean 
that the proletariat is able to speak for the society, known as the people , but 
also displace itself so that it can represent the society, and thereby become 
universal? Hence the following poser remains always crucial: Who are the 
people? What do we mean when we say popular? 

As we move towards concluding this discussion, we must recall the 
well-known term populism that has embodied in a perverse way this unity. 
We shall now turn to a discussion on that. 
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4 Populism 

The history of engagement of Marxism with populism is long and tortu¬ 
ous. There have been no people without an ideology of the people (often 
representing the worldview of the petty bourgeoisie and the associated 
unorganised sections of society), and this we can term as populism. The 
economic content is often meagre, and when not hollow it tries to deliver 
welfare to the people without seriously disturbing property relations. Yet 
while its economic possibilities are limited, its political possibilities have 
been quite noticeable. Populism has various forms, agrarian populism 
being one of the widely prevailing forms. 34 Agrarian populism has ranged 
from a belief in the salience of the old commune system in land, as in pre¬ 
revolutionary Russia, to limited land redistribution as the way to escape an 
agrarian crisis, as in West Bengal in India, to demanding from the state 
subsidies and higher procurement and remunerative prices for crops 
and various other limited sops to the peasantry. Populism has had cultural 
expressions besides ideological attributes, such as faith in strong leader¬ 
ship, distrust of all mediating institutions between the ruler and the ruled, 
a plebiscitary mode of conducting politics and a spiritual rediscovery of 
the nation. In the process people , representing the lower orders of society, 
becomes the elect idea, because it is able to submerge class differences 
between the workers, other petty producers and the middle classes, and is 
able to produce a society out of a given or defined people. 

Proletarian history shows that the working class evolves; 35 the working 
class is not a solid, homogenous crust of material preserved in a museum. 
Many of the formal features of capitalism such as formal free wage agree¬ 
ments may not be enough to understand neoliberal capitalism, which is 
marked by an enormously heterogeneous/complex composition, and one 
of the effective routes to understand the heterogeneity is to see how gen¬ 
der, caste, race, age, territory, occupational holds and skill act as fault-lines 
in the said composition. These fault-lines point to not only the borders 
and boundaries of capital/labour, but also how migration of labour acts as 
the dens ex maehina of modern capitalism to cross those borders. 

Neoliberal capitalism has made obsolete many of the past discussions on 
continuation of peasant societies, stages of growth, the iceberg formation 
of economic structure, the centre-periphery model, unremunerative pro¬ 
ductive activities, subsistence activities, commodification versus colonisa¬ 
tion, forced labour versus free labour in the small and unorganised sites of 
production and so on, precisely because neoliberal capitalism thrives by 
challenging these distinctions and by incorporating into itself all that was 
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known as the informal, the colonised, the South, the gendered, the non¬ 
productive and so on. 36 These debates indicate the ground on which dis¬ 
cussions on populism have been conducted in postcolonial capitalism. With 
the march of neoliberalism, what Marx would have called the different 
moments of primitive aeeumulation now distribute themselves more or less 
in an analysable order: practising internal colonialism based on core¬ 
periphery relations, national debt, various modes of taxation, financialisa- 
tion of the economy, primarily of land and other extractive commodities, 
the rise of new forms of credit capital, flexibilisation of labour, the co¬ 
mingling of organised and unorganised forms and structures of produc¬ 
tion, variegated supply chains, the zoning of production activities, corridors 
of supply, various forms of protectionist wall combined with a world trade 
regime, and violence. In this milieu of extreme dispossession the world is 
witnessing populism whose social basis is the lower order of society. In 
other words, populism can be right wing, but it can also be of the poorer 
classes. It is important not to suspend the class criterion and not to ignore 
the social basis of the populist response to the crisis. In many ways we shall 
see a remarkable similarity between populisms of the nineteenth century 
and those of our time. Is it not then strange that populism is often 
treated with sweeping observations (such as populism is fascism and 
Nazism, or, charitably, it is nihilism) without making concrete historical 
investigations? 

In the postcolonial context already marked by the neoliberal turn of 
capitalism it is all the more important to notice and analyse the all-round 
institutional crisis of liberal democracy in order to have a dialectical under¬ 
standing of lower-order populism. In a situation marked by the collapse of 
all welfare functions of the state, populism at times signifies the intense 
craving of the poor masses for public protection and public power—a kind 
of displaced site of social justice. 

We can recall Teodor Shanin’s Late Marx and the Russian Road 
(1983). 37 While discussing Russian populism 38 Shanin was careful not to 
present the case as one of backward country versus a developed capitalist 
economy. He did not counterpose the supposed model of Marx’s Capital 
(Volume I) with later writings of Marx, but showed how the writings of 
Russian populist revolutionaries contemporary to Marx (mainly Nikolai 
Chernyshevskii) and later on of Lenin resembled Marx’s own thoughts 
developing in the last ten years of his life on the question of the “Russian 
road”. Shanin noted that Marx liked the populist idea of Russian labouring 
classes waging war against the State that represented to the greatest degree 
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in Russia the capitalist order of exploitation, and that the labouring classes 
consisted of “peasants, part time workers, and wage workers”. The persis¬ 
tence of agrarian populism neither suggests the resilience of the peasant 
mode of production, nor its demise in the wake of capitalism. Whether 
peasant society exists, whether peasant labour is actually multifarious 
labour (that is combining other forms of labour, such as artisanal mining) 
is relevant, but more relevant is the central question under capitalism, 
namely what happens to labour, in this case peasant labour? 

In India the discussion of the peasant mode of production in academic 
debates around the question of mode of production happened in the wake 
of the peasant struggles in the 1960s and 1970s. 39 And, as happens with 
academic debates, while peasant struggles in the old form slowly gave way 
to other forms of struggles, academic debates hovered over dead or dying 
issues. In part, our obsession with the transition question was responsible 
for it, and our Marx was kept confined to issues of two transitions: from 
feudalism to capitalism, and from the division of labour under artisanal 
production to factory-based organisation of labour. 40 That they could co¬ 
exist and that a new capitalist reality could incorporate artisanal arrange¬ 
ments into a global economy was something we have taken some time to 
fathom. We are now in a time which is not only the time of capitalism, but 
also marked by what can be called a production complex consisting of arti¬ 
sanal, manufacturing, large-scale factory organisation, and technologically 
automated production chains. Populism has reemerged in this new condi¬ 
tion, where it has become at times the immediate defence of the poorer 
classes against the debilitating effects of globalisation. Thus, in countries of 
Latin America, Africa and in several countries of Asia, including India, pop¬ 
ulist politics has resurfaced. The situation forces us to note its class basis. 

In India we saw right-wing populism in Indira Gandhi’s time; 41 recently 
we have witnessed in West Bengal another story of populism whose social 
basis is the poorer sections of society. 

In the period 1965-75 there were widespread agrarian unrest and work¬ 
ers’ strikes, culminating in the 1974 general strike of railwaymen; there 
were food riots, student revolts, the Bangladesh War, massive civil disobe¬ 
dience and economic crisis. 42 The decade of crisis was marked by two 
simultaneous developments: worker and peasant militancy and authoritar¬ 
ian rule, which adopted populist measures to neutralise the popular 
upsurge, and finally imposed a National Emergency (1975-77). 

In West Bengal there was a similar social crisis in 2001-2011. Food pro¬ 
duction, poverty reduction and public distribution of essential commodities 
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suffered. The situation was aggravated by forcible acquisition of peasants’ 
land for the benefit of monopoly bourgeoisie and agrarian unrest in various 
parts of the region. 43 This time, the decade of crisis (on a lower scale) 
resulted in lower-class populism. 

It is important, therefore, to understand the specific historical context 
and the specific mode of populist politics in order to make out the ways in 
which class and people relate to each other. From that angle, we may say 
with some exaggeration, populism is the mediating ground of two differ¬ 
ent phenomena: class and people. 

We can now see specific relevance of the postcolonial experience to the 
problematic of populism. We still have to analyse the enormous experi¬ 
ences of populist politics with which the postcolonial countries have 
resisted the bourgeoisie and a very authoritarian institutionalist straitjacket 
of democracy. In the time of neoliberal globalisation if democracy is the 
path of passive revolution and capitalist development, populism remains 
one of the principal weapons in the hands of the lower classes to defend 
their existence when threatened by ruthless corporate interests. Populism 
evokes the links between the classes and masses, between petty producers 
and workers. It accepts all the prerequisite of the bourgeois democracy as 
eternal forms but wants to eliminate this bourgeois order as the basis and 
the consequence. With destabilisation of the market economy in the last 
ten years or so, populism has come to represent the derelict state of the 
public monuments of bourgeois politics before they have completely 
crumbled. In some way then, populism represents an unstable historic 
bloc in the time of neoliberal crisis. It is a response to crisis. Since precari¬ 
ous life is the general postcolonial condition, populism retains an abiding 
reference to it. In the absence or weak presence of a communist move¬ 
ment, populism is the weapon of the weak. Populism enables people to 
articulate their demands against indebtedness, precariousness and govern¬ 
mental austerity measures; it raises the discourse of rights to a new conten¬ 
tious level, and heightens the awareness that in time of crisis people feel 
the need of a government which can protect them, to some extent at least, 
and in doing that government can disregard the bourgeois institutional 
and conservative discourse of responsibility, and make a case for defending 
a society under attack. If the social movements in Europe aim to conjure 
up a form of politics on the basis of social assemblies and assemblages, 
populist movements in the postcolonial world aim to conjure up a society 
on the basis of populist politics—a society fractured into classes, groups, 
fractions or strata, where caste, ethnicity, gender and many other identities 
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are to be reassembled on the foundations of some popular perceptions of 
claims and justice. It has a healthy disrespect for the institutionalist- 
authoritarian version of democracy. To that end it can become personality¬ 
centric, assimilative, coalitional, tactical and issue-oriented. 44 

We have to note that those who have voiced this warning against the 
supposed omnipresence of populism are mostly the parties and persons in 
power. In the neoliberal discourse populism is a pejorative word. It is to be 
denounced because it is a form of politics that combines demagogy, char¬ 
ismatic leadership, rhetoric and lower culture. 

While the neoliberal denouncement is based on false reading of a par¬ 
ticular form of politics, it is true that populism will, like society, be seen as 
composed of two separate entities—the people and the corrupt, anti¬ 
people elite. In this sense it aims to replace the old bipartisan politics 
(right/social democratic and left) with a new one (rich, urban rulers/ 
people). Thus, the larger political agenda, such as an alternative vision of 
economy or politics, is not the concern of populist politics. Populism is 
thus neither inherently the true content of democracy nor its negation. All 
that we can say is that to a great extent it is opposed to liberal democracy. 
It can be illiberal, but in many other cases it can be pluralist. It is thus 
neither to the right nor to the left; or can be both. Perhaps it is more on 
the left in the European South and more to the right in the European 
North. In Eastern Europe, agrarian populism had a remarkable history. 
Racist and anti-immigrant parties later embraced populist politics and 
language. 

Here is the relevance of the postcolonial experiences of populism. Its 
relation with democracy, particularly with parliamentary democracy, is 
much more complex and contentious. Even though it abides by the rules 
of democratic governance, it is cynical about these rules, almost bordering 
on a healthy disrespect. At heart it knows that democracy has an essential 
populist side to it (precisely what Aristotle had taught us). Thus, under 
populist politics in postcolonial countries allusions to people have prolifer¬ 
ated dramatically, if newspapers are to be believed, though, to be histori¬ 
cally faithful, democracy was always in some respects a business of putting 
the demos on stage. Filthy talks characteristic of daily life, its coarseness and 
masculinity, threats, words of coaxing and cajoling, beating into submis¬ 
sion coupled with spontaneous dialogism—all that we associate with the 
daily life of the lower depths make their marks in populist politics. 

As in several postcolonial countries, the language of politics changes 
with the entry of lower classes into mass parliamentary politics. Stakes in 
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politics become high for them. Civility can wait. Inasmuch as the earlier 
civility of language had no reference or equivalence to the administrative 
methods of law and order, today the barbarity of language has little rela¬ 
tion to the amount of actual administrative coercion. Whatever doomsday 
prophets tell, life in the postcolonial world is not necessarily nasty, brutish 
and short, though the postcolonial world’s share of global violence cannot 
be denied. Cities, small towns and villages are not burning in the postco¬ 
lonial world, where the coarse language of populist world signifies some¬ 
thing else. Power is now exercised in a different way, at different scale, and 
at different speed. This is where the demos comes into play. Previously 
power was exercised in the name of birth, lineage, education, status, caste, 
patrimony and so on. Now, with parliamentary democracy and regular 
votes, power must be exercised finally in the name of the demos. 

Yet populism is a double-edged sword. This is what Ernesto Laclau 
forgot when he wanted to identify a reason, popular reason 45 On the con¬ 
trary Gramsci spoke of common sense and Mao spoke of from the masses to 
the masses. If the idea of common sense indicates embedded, incoherent 
and spontaneous beliefs and assumptions, the latter concept admits that 
there are ideas and sensitivities below, which require deliberation and 
judgement through collective and critical procedure to become elements 
of revolutionary politics. Ideas of people cannot be ignored, they cannot 
be deified. They must be the raw material of communist political work, the 
essence of what Mao repeatedly called, mass line. 

Hence, the crucial thing is that the nature of populism has to be under¬ 
stood in the specific historical context in which it emerges, and aims to 
combine the contradictory pulls of the time. For the problem of populism 
is precisely that it embraces a range of diverse and often contradictory politi¬ 
cal beliefs; reciprocally, movements as varied as fascism and Peronism, or 
leaders as distinct as Margaret Thatcher and Hugo Chavez. It does not 
mean of course that populism thereby becomes hopelessly vague or impre¬ 
cise. The distinctiveness of populism is that it gathers together disparate 
ideological positions or political demands, and stresses their equivalence in 
terms of a shared antagonism to a given instance of political power or 
authority. In other words, populism is distinct due to its form rather than its 
content: It tends to divide (and so simplify) the social field into two distinct 
camps, championing the camp of the ‘people’. 46 Populism is not destined 
by some law of nature to be fascism, which the conscientious, responsible, 
and theological Leftists tend to believe, though populism may slide into the 
latter. There will be grounds to fight populism in defence of the rights of 
the lower classes of people in particular, when a populist government 
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becomes xenophobic, subservient to big, autocratic and corporate interests. 
To the same extent, if and when a populist government helps the people 
with populist measures, howsoever small these measures may be, the Left, 
who claim to be leaders of the people, must support them. Populism 
becomes at times a thorn in the body of neoliberal governmentality. We 
have to remember that cc neoliberal governmentality consists of the fact that 
it construes neo-liberalism not just as ideological rhetoric, as a political- 
economic reality... but above all as a political project that endeavours to 
create a social reality that it suggests already exists.... We can decipher a 
neo-liberal governmentality in which not only the individual body, but also 
collective bodies and institutions (public administrations, universities, etc), 
corporations and states have to be ‘lean’, ‘fit’, ‘flexible’, ‘reasonable’, and 
’autonomous’.... It highlights the intimate relationship between ‘ideologi¬ 
cal’ and ‘political-economic’ agencies.... This enables us to shed sharper 
light on the effects neo-liberal governmentality has in terms of (self-Regula¬ 
tion and domination.” 47 Populism upsets neoliberal calculations by always 
producing two rival jurisdictions through its play of the double game: the 
jurisdiction of the poor, the immigrant and insistent urge for some indefin¬ 
able justice, and that of the citizen, formal democratic institutions and law. 

We need a more discerning view. In the age of postcolonial globalisa¬ 
tion, liberal democracy may come and go. Populism as a distinct form of 
politics marked by the presence of the lower classes will remain. That will 
be the biggest challenge for the Left in coming years in shaping anti¬ 
capitalist strategy. If the account of populism offered in the preceding 
pages is even remotely correct, then clearly the challenge of populism will 
not be resolved by any sudden new discovery of how things really are, or 
by ideological postures. It will be decided, if history allows us the leisure 
to decide such issues, only by a slow and painful choice between alterna¬ 
tive self-images of the Left. 48 

The challenge of populism is conceptually at a deeper level also. By sug¬ 
gesting in one and single form the politics of class as well as politics of 
people (rights, claims, an urge for an indefinable justice and a just govern¬ 
ment) populism indicates a deeper feature of modern emancipative 
politics—the continuous coming together of the two trajectories of liberty 
and equality. 49 Yet, as is clear from experiences of populism the world over, 
they never come together; class struggle and the poor people’s urge for 
justice never completely merge. It is not so much a conceptual paradox as it 
is produced by history and actual life—derived from specific historical con¬ 
ditions and with determinate, real-world consequences. Such a politics is 
always discrete and incomplete. It always calls for a dialectical negotiation. 
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The need for such a dialectical negotiation is all the greater today given 
the fact that radical postcolonial thinkers engaged with Antonio Gramsci 
in the hope that his analyses of Italy would have a close historical bearing 
on the postcolonial world. They had interpreted Gramsci in a way that 
accorded the primacy of context over all other analytic considerations. A 
dialectical negotiation will enable us to rediscover a method of analysis 
that exceeds the tyranny of context. Concepts such as class, people, popu¬ 
lation, mass, multitude and populism coexist in non-conflated (and there¬ 
fore non-identical) yet interlocked relationships in a situation that we 
name as conjuncture. It means that the existence of one always conjures 
up the presence of the others in a contentious manner. It implies that to 
treat these relationships as non-causal is always a matter of revolutionary 
analysis, a political-categorical act. It is a moment of pulling apart those 
diversely situated conjunctural elements in order to decide which aspect of 
which contingent configuration is to be emphasised in political analysis. 
Thus, defining populism is mostly a categorising moment, and hence the 
destiny of populism remains open. Perhaps, because of its inherent elastic¬ 
ity and ability to move around or through diverse ideological and political 
ecologies, populism remains conceptually unruly. 

Why it is that parliamentary Marxism could never scientifically analyse 
populism, even though at times it itself practised populist policies? Why it 
is that it could never dialectically engage with the simultaneous existence 
of class and the masses, or class and the people? Two answers: first, parlia¬ 
mentary Marxists sacrificed dialectic long ago. For them dialectics meant 
in a narrow sense some kind of method, that need not form the essence of 
reasoning. They forgot Hegel’s teaching, developed by Marx through his 
entire life-work: namely that dialectics was not only a matter of method, 
an artifice of investigation, it had simultaneously three aspects—an 
abstract aspect, a dialectical aspect or “negatively rational” aspect and, 
finally, “a positively rational” aspect. The second answer is more of a polit¬ 
ical statement, namely the political that the parliamentary left has brought 
into this world has a bourgeois history. That history proves insurmount¬ 
able for them, as proved by the failure of the Syriza in Greece. They can¬ 
not leap over this history. The autonomy of politics they have practised 
has been only for the newspapers. They cannot arrive at a different politi¬ 
cal without having traversed the full course of the journey they undertook 
long ago. Probably, that moment has arrived globally, which is why popu¬ 
lism is having a revival. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Fragmented Subject and a Theory 
of Leadership 


1 Subject as a Product of Idealist Theorisation 

Hegel, even after Georg Lukacs’s famous intervention (History and Class 
Consciousness ), has never been widely studied in circles of communist poli¬ 
tics (leaving out. of course, the theorists), and activists in their study circles 
regarded him as a remote, though surely relevant, precursor of Marx, 
though less significant than Marx’s followers. Lukacs elevated Hegel to a 
dominant position in the formative elements of Marx’s thought. The 
influence of this reassessment of Hegel was to be deep and lasting on at 
least one theoretical issue: the notion of the proletariat as the “identical 
subject-object of history”, 1 whose class consciousness thereby overcame 
the problem of estrangement and the social relativity of knowledge. This 
additionally implied that the reappropriation by the proletariat of human 
objectivity, whose other name was alienation, would signal a return to an 
unsullied subjectivity, that is to say the attainment by the working class of 
true consciousness. The sudden appearance of Hegel in writings of com¬ 
munist leaders like Lenin and Mao therefore appeared to many commu¬ 
nist activists as striking, because none of them, in the overwhelming bulk 
of their studies, had bothered themselves with theories of subjectivity, 
though raising the consciousness of the people—the workers and peasants, 
and building an appropriate party for that task—was one of their lifelong 
preoccupations. 
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Hence, in the Marxist revolutionary movement, it was never a question 
of denying the subject; the academic debates over the subject appeared to 
them mostly tilting at windmills; and to communists it was always a matter 
of not getting trapped in subjective theories of the subject—a useless phil¬ 
osophical bloodbath over what materialism meant in human history. For 
communists, by virtue of their very practice of politics, were dealing with 
subjects, subjecthood, subjectivities and subjection. It was thus always a 
question of acknowledging the multiplicity of subjects and producing the 
generality of revolution and social transformation out of this multiplicity. 
Lukacs’ theorisation of the “subject-object” was of course faithful to 
Hegel’s exposition on the double nature of human consciousness, which 
saw in it always the duality of human being. 2 But to be fair to Lukacs, in 
drawing inspiration from Hegel, he was nonetheless torn between a the¬ 
ory of the subject (for whom the history unfolds) and the process of revo¬ 
lutionary activism and its dialectics, and he said in a passage, where the 
fateful phrase “identical subject-object of history” occurs, 

Reification is, then, the necessary, immediate reality of every person living in 
capitalist society. It can be overcome only by constant and constantly renewed 
efforts to disrupt the reified structure of existence by concretely relating to the 
concretely manifested contradictions of the total development , by becoming con¬ 
scious of the immanent meanings of these contradictions for the total develop¬ 
ment (italics author’s). But it must be emphasised that (I) the structure can be 
disrupted only if the immanent contradictions of the process are made con¬ 
scious. Only when the consciousness of the proletariat is able to point out the 
road along which the dialectics of history is objectively impelled, but which it 
cannot travel unaided, will the consciousness of the proletariat awaken to a 
consciousness of the process, and only then will the proletariat become the 
identical subject-object of history whose praxis will change reality (italics 
author’s)... (2) Inseparable from this is the fact that the relation to totality 
does not need to become explicit, the plenitude of the totality does not need 
to be consciously integrated into the motives and objects of action. What is 
crucial is that there should be an aspiration towards totality, that action should 
serve the purpose, described above, in the totality of the process... 3 

What was still a contradictory pull in Lukacs became soon a matter of 
philosophical game to Marxist academics, who became involved in 
structure/subject game. To these academic Marxist philosophers, situated 
comfortably at a distance from the agenda of preparing the “subject” for 
revolution, the subject became a matter of hermeneutics and had little 
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resemblance with the actual subjects of capitalism. Of course there was a 
philosophical compulsion in returning to the subject of the subject. It was 
to examine in the process of subject-formation the “historical a prioris”— 
with what Michel Foucault called “genealogy” in order to chronicle the 
ways in which successive power configurations had governed bodies and 
populations, created forms of subjectivity, and had woven themselves inex¬ 
tricably into systems of knowledge. Such a genealogical involvement in 
exploration of subjectivity soon meant historical constructions of individu¬ 
ality, which to use Foucault’s words once again meant “techniques of the 
self’ or the “hermeneutics of the subject.” Yet the question remained: if 
examination of discourses gave us insights to the formation of the subject, 
what remained of histories of societies that challenged the very claim that 
discourse governed by rules formed the subject? Conscious of the problem, 
the inquirers of the subject turned to building critique of truth, which they 
argued was the hidden secret of Western thought. 

So questions arose like: Did language present truth? Or, was it a lin¬ 
guistic event that produced concrete effects of truth, which would imply 
that a linguistic event presented itself explicitly as an expression of power? 
But if it was an expression of power, it further meant that truth had a 
juridical function, of settling a dispute. Therefore its oracular role of mak¬ 
ing itself manifest in human affairs was not to be the case. One would have 
to be morally or legally required to submit to it. Aware that they were 
being caught in this way in the game of subjectivity, philosophers then 
started saying that truth lay not so much in the strujyjyle’s outcome us in the 
stru£f£flc. Clearly oscillating between Kant and Hegel, occasionally straying 
into Greek thought, or an exceptional figure like Spinoza, our academic 
philosophers had not progressed much beyond Marx. 4 

One of the problems that this subjective turn faced is that it did not 
seem to have sufficiently recognised the political implications of fact that 
subject-formation was a matter of mediation of a field of experiences of 
materiality—and mediations made possible through specific modes, appa¬ 
ratuses and transmission procedures. The history of this mediation, with 
its changing trajectories and composition, goes well beyond power and 
discursive formations, and involves material formations with kinetic 
dimensions. It means that rather than focusing on the hermeneutics of the 
subject, we should focus on the dialectic of the subject/object, in particu¬ 
lar how through the internal contradiction of this dynamic the universal 
subject is produced. This, then, is a political question. It becomes also one 
of contingency—the production of a universal out of specific existences. 
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Marx’s inquiry into subject-formation was never (even in his early writings) 
purely philosophical, but political, hence specific and contingency-centric. 
The functioning of politics in Marx—in his historical as well as political eco¬ 
nomic investigations—meant moulding the subject in terms of governing, 
overturning and revolution. Politics in Marx was subjected always to a crisis 
of identity, which we can say is precisely the other dimension of the auton¬ 
omy of the political. There is always an awareness of the crisis of political 
rationality in Marx’s writings on politics and the working class, or the politics 
of the working class. 

As we showed in the preceding chapter examining at length Marx’s 
historical writings on class struggles in France, the unveiling of the auton¬ 
omous forms of political domination signals new levels of class struggle 
that sought for themselves new institutional politics. In other words, class 
movements mature through a crisis of rationality of the very autonomy of 
the political of the bourgeoisie. The subject, thus we can see, is not merely 
being mediated through larger forces; subjecthood is attained through 
involvement in struggles of politics. To know this politics is a weapon, an 
instrument for making its presence felt in this world. Subjecthood is not a 
battle of ideas. It is not a case of convincing intellectuals. There is only one 
path towards the recovery of politics—as activity and as thought. It is the 
path of an awareness of the specific nature of its origin as a generality from 
specific, local existences and the deployment of this generality towards the 
transformation of the specifics. This politics is thus autonomous, yet con¬ 
tingent. The idea that politics proceeds autonomously is a bourgeois uto¬ 
pian story marketed assiduously so that the economy can function 
separately, unchallenged, with the subject having market in its grain and 
satisfied with protocols of bourgeois politics. 

That the subject-centric game could be turned on its head was proved 
by neoliberalism, especially when it combined with postcolonial capital¬ 
ism. Neoliberalism has attempted to make a subject of every human being, 
a creature who is ready to exchange everything for everything. This was 
thus no longer the place of the autonomy of politics. Classical liberalism 
had focused on exchange, and had thus naturalised the market as a system 
with its own specific rationality, arguing its superiority as an efficient dis¬ 
tributor of goods and services. The market became a space of autonomy 
that had to be carved out of the State through the unconditional right of 
private property. The autonomy of market was transferred later to what 
was thought of as the autonomy of politics. Classical liberalism in this way 
made exchange among subjects the general matrix of society. However, 
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neoliberalism does not take the market to be a natural social ground of 
exchange. The market has to be built out of an anarchic society; the social 
actor has to be transformed into a market-enabled actor through induc¬ 
tion into an ethos of competition. To exchange, one has to compete with 
one’s resource. Thus, every conceivable resource—body to brain—is capi¬ 
tal. Exchange is thus not “natural”, it has to be boosted up by competi¬ 
tion, which necessitates a constant intervention on the part of the State in 
the conditions of the market. Neoliberalism thus calls for a competitive 
subject—atomised, individualised and specific. So, every social institution 
playing a role in subject-formation, from marriage to, say, help to needy 
students, is to be understood according to a cost-benefit calculus. Roles 
can be transformed. Salary or wages can become the revenue earned on an 
initial investment in developing skills or abilities. The worker is thus a 
capitalist—an entrepreneur, an entrepreneur of himself. 5 

In Marx the subject was linked to labour. Academics delinked the sub¬ 
ject from labour; the subject was no longer the labouring subject. The 
neoliberal discourse pounced on this separation. It made the subject the 
agent of competition and exchange, and thus a willing participant of a set 
of political techniques by which the subject would be tied to labour. This 
would be a set of techniques through which people’s bodies and time 
would become labour time and labour power so that capital would be able 
to produce profit. The opposition between the capitalist and the worker 
was now abolished not by a transformation of the mode of production but 
by a mode of subjection, a new production of subjectivity. 6 

2 If Not the Philosophical Subject, Then What? 

Before we venture to engage with this all-important question, it is neces¬ 
sary to realise its significance in the postcolonial context. If we recall the 
trajectory of the now extinct Subaltern Studies series, we shall remember 
how a group of postcolonial theorists (consisting of eminent historians 
and social scientists) armed with a manifesto of rebellious narratives of 
agrarian history and peasant consciousness became bogged down in less 
than a decade in inquiries of subject-formation, slid from history to 
anthropology, social history and cultural criticism, and finally gave up their 
investigations into rebellious and revolutionary subject-formation and 
consciousness. 7 Their explorations of concrete characters bearing on post¬ 
colonial identity lost their purpose because of their incapacity or unwill¬ 
ingness to abstract the lessons of the histories of peasant rebellions and 
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peasant nationalisms. On the other hand Marx had theorised the problem¬ 
atic of abstraction, and in the Grundrisse had recognised that abstraction 
could play a valuable role in the cognitive process, though, as before, he 
remained sceptical of useless philosophical rumination that passed as 
abstraction. The subject was an abstract category, and as such was a prod¬ 
uct of a process of universalisation. Fragments were not subjects unless 
they had attained subjecthood—an unmistakable commonality of subjec¬ 
tion to capital and forms of domination and power. Thus, Marx had theo¬ 
rised abstract labour to understand concrete labour without ever confusing 
the two. Thus again, the circumstance whereby subjects separated from 
the means of production are produced from precisely the condition that 
will allow the capitalist to find property-less workers capable of perform¬ 
ing abstract labour (the necessary requirement for the exchange between 
capital and living labour) is never investigated by the economists, even 
though this condition forms the history of the origins of capital and wage 
labour. 8 The historical is therefore never natural and abstraction tells us 
the mystery of why it happens the way it happens. Marx was even more 
specific in linking forms of understanding with forms of being: 

The bourgeois economists who regard capital as an eternal and natural (not 
historical) form of production then attempt... to legitimize it again by for¬ 
mulating the conditions of its becoming as the conditions of its contempo¬ 
rary realization; i.e. presenting the moments in which the capitalist still 
appropriates as not-capitalist—because he is still becoming—as the very 
conditions in which he appropriates as capitalist. 9 (Italics Marx’s) 

The subject, therefore, was not immutable, the postcolonial was not 
unchangeable, and the peasant was also subject to change. Marx differed 
from the classical economists; in his view, “capital did not begin the world 
from the beginning, but rather encountered production and products 
already present, before it subjugated them beneath its process.” 10 For 
while the “worker reproduces one thing—namely himself, as living labour 
capacity... this, his reproduction, is itself a condition for capital, therefore 
the worker’s consumption also appears as the reproduction not of capital 
directly, but of the relations under which alone it is capital. Living labour 
capacity belongs just as much among capital’s conditions of existence as 
do raw material and instrument. Thus it reproduces itself doubly, in its 
own form, [and] in the worker’s consumption, but only to the extent that 
it reproduces him as living labour capacity.” 11 
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The reason why we are emphasising the two elements—generality and 
abstraction—in the production of the subject is that both generality and 
abstraction are virtues of the moment of production and not when the 
subject is already in existence, when the subject is already passing into 
banality. The moment of production is significant in the process of exis¬ 
tence because production congeals an organic totality that rests on a num¬ 
ber of contradictions between the inner moments; also because, production 
is the “predominant moment”, the “real point of departure”, 12 from 
which “the process always returns to begin anew”. 13 Thus, a definite pro¬ 
duction determines a definite consumption, distribution and exchange as 
well as definite relations between these different moments. Here again, as 
Marcello Musto points out, Marx’s insights had both theoretical and 
political significance. 14 The subject could not be reformed contrary to the 
wish of the reformists. For instance, a change in the form of money would 
leave unaltered the relations of production and the other social relations 
determined by them; the central question would remain the overcoming 
of wage labour, and first and foremost that concerned production. 

If abstraction is necessary, what happens to the concrete? The concrete 
is a differentiated unity of plural determinations and relations. The con¬ 
crete is necessary to expose the mystification practised by economists with 
regard to the concept of production in general. Production in general is an 
abstraction, which does not exist at any concrete stage of reality. However, 
since all epochs of production have certain common traits, common char¬ 
acteristics, Marx recognises that production in general is a rational abstrac¬ 
tion insofar as it really brings out and fixes the common element. The 
question then remains from the outset: how to reproduce reality through 
thought? Evasion of the specificity of capitalist production therefore has 
both theoretical and political consequences. On the one hand, it impedes 
understanding of the concrete historical levels of production; on the other 
hand, in defining present conditions as unchanged and unchangeable, it 
presents capitalist production as production in general and bourgeois 
social relations as natural human relations. 

The only proper method thus may be formulated in the following way, 
namely, that abstract determinations lead towards a reproduction of the 
concrete by way of thought. It was this that Marx described as the scien¬ 
tifically correct method. He was convinced that the method of rising from 
the abstract to the concrete is the only way in which thought appropriates 
the concrete. The concrete even though it is the concentration of many 
determinations appears in thought as a process of concentration, as a result 
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and not a point of departure. For Marx, we have always to bear in mind 
that the concrete is the point of departure—for observation, analysis and 
theorisation. In this dialectical game between the abstract and the con¬ 
crete and the emergence of the general, the role of philosophy is limited. 
Perhaps this may be called anti-philosophy. The fragment can neither be 
philosophised, nor made absolute through the argument of the concrete. 15 
The subject is the result of abstraction—a process of abstraction. To try to 
theorise it in disparate concrete existences is a failed exercise. This is what 
happened after the subjective turn in postcolonial studies. 

The nature of the subject is always fragmented, even at the hands of 
great philosophers. After all, as Alan Badiou says, “The conditions of phi¬ 
losophy that is the truth, to which it bears witness, are always contempo¬ 
rary to it.” 16 Therefore that which is being philosophised as the subject is 
already in concrete separate existences. The more we theorise it the more 
we immerse ourselves in fragments—fragments of a supposed whole, 
which is actually a process of abstraction. Anti-philosophy situates “the 
philosophical desire in its entirety in the register of the erroneous and the 
harmful.” 17 This is what Marx wanted to do with the philosophy of the 
subject, and this is what we have to do with regard to this. There is thus a 
“remainder” in the anti-philosophy of the subject which builds on con¬ 
crete disparate existences and concrete relations only to expose their 
incompleteness by way of this act of exposure. In other words, the subject 
must be made to disappear as its being, and thus it can present itself to us 
at its vanishing point. The subject can be thus only a “motif of a thought”. 18 

Of course this does not mean that the thought of a postcolonial subject 
should be over. To the extent such a subject exists, its inquiry can be only in 
political representations. Only the political representation is the possible 
reading of such a subject. Engels’ famous tract Socialism: Utopian and 
Scientific (1882), 19 contrary to conventional thinking, did not present an 
oppositional model between the two. It did not oppose reality to thinking, 
from within the society to from outside the society, or a historical view to a 
philosophical view. The scientific view showed how thinking could approxi¬ 
mate reality, how on the basis of a mode called “critique”, thinking from 
within society could be the basis of thinking from outside, and how histori¬ 
cal thinking could be used to appreciate the positive science of nature. 
Scientific socialism signified cognition of proletarian realities (including the 
preconditions of proletarian emancipation besides human will) through a 
dialectical model inasmuch as science meant laws of formal cognition. Above 
all, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific signified that the subject could be the 
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subject of emancipation only in a particular condition—the historically 
unique reshaping of living labour and use value. Thus, the subject acquires 
subjecthood only under certain conditions, which must mould the former 
to extant conditions, which include conditions of change. 

3 Subject and Leadership 

Subjects are thus fragments and in disparate existence, practising politics 
that will make them subjects. They will emerge in generality, and subject- 
hood (an abstraction) will become a reality, a material opposition to capital¬ 
ism. Their subjection to capitalism will make them subjects of struggle and 
emancipation. Who can help effect this abstraction, this transformation to 
a general attribute? Leadership is the name of this historical operation. By 
leading the fragmented sections of the society to a general understanding 
of capitalism the working class becomes the leader. Lenin wrote, 

We have seen that the conduct of the broadest political agitation and, con¬ 
sequently, of all sided political exposures is an absolutely necessary and a 
paramount task of our activity, if this activity is to be truly Social-Democratic. 
However, we arrived at this conclusion solely on the grounds of the pressing 
needs of the working class for political knowledge and political training. But 
such a presentation of the question is too narrow, for it ignores the general 
democratic tasks of Social-Democracy, in particular of present-day Russian 
Social-Democracy. In order to explain the point more concretely we shall 
approach the subject from an aspect that is “nearest” to the Economist, 
namely, from the practical aspect. “Everyone agrees” that it is necessary to 
develop the political consciousness of the working class. The question is: 
how that is to be done and what is required to do it. The economic struggle 
merely “impels” the workers to realise the government’s attitude towards 
the working class. Consequently, however much we may try to “lend the 
economic, struggle itself a political character”, we shall never be able to 
develop the political consciousness of the workers (to the level of Social- 
Democratic political consciousness) by keeping within the framework of the 
economic struggle, for that framework is too narrow... the basic error that 
all the Economists commit, namely, their conviction that it is possible to 
develop the class political consciousness of the workers from within, so to 
speak, from their economic struggle, i.e., by making this struggle the 
exclusive (or, at least, the main) starting-point, by making it the exclusive 
(or, at least, the main) basis. Such a view is radically wrong... 

Class political consciousness can be brought to the workers only from 
without, that is, only from outside the economic struggle, from outside the 
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sphere of relations between workers and employers. The sphere from which 
alone it is possible to obtain this knowledge is the sphere of relationships of 
all classes and strata to the state and the government, the sphere of the inter¬ 
relations between all classes. For that reason, the reply to the question as to 
what must be done to bring political knowledge to the workers cannot be... 
“To go among the workers.” To bring political knowledge to the workers 
the Social Democrats must go among all classes of the population; they must 
dispatch units of their army in all directions . 20 

The working class is the revolutionary subject, because it leads the 
entire society; communists lead the working class because they encourage 
the workers to fan out among all sections of the oppressed people; the 
party leads the communists because it trains them not to be sectarian (in 
Lenin’s words “economists”), but to be embracive. Thus, Lenin wrote, 

It cannot be too strongly maintained that this is still not Social-Democracy, 
that the Social-Democrat’s ideal should not be the trade union secretary, 
but the tribune of the people, who is able to react to every manifestation of 
tyranny and oppression, no matter where it appears, no matter what stratum 
or class of the people it affects; who is able to generalise all these manifesta¬ 
tions and produce a single picture of police violence and capitalist exploita¬ 
tion; who is able to take advantage of every event, however small, in order 
to set forth before all his socialist convictions and his democratic demands, 
in order to clarify for all and everyone the world-historic significance of the 
struggle for the emancipation of the proletariat . 21 (Italics mine) 

This means spreading class struggle among other sections of popula¬ 
tion, mainly the semi-proletarian sections, peasantry in particular , 22 and 
winning the nation to the side of the proletariat. Thus, 

In our time only a party that will organise really nation-wide exposures can 
become the vanguard of the revolutionary forces. The word “nation-wide” 
has a very profound meaning. The overwhelming majority of the non- 
working- class exposers (be it remembered that in order to become the 
vanguard, we must attract other classes) are sober politicians and level¬ 
headed men of affairs. They know perfectly well how dangerous it is to 
“complain” even against a minor official, let alone against the “omnipotent” 
Russian Government. And they will come to us with their complaints only 
when they see that these complaints can really have effect, and that we rep¬ 
resent a political force. In order to become such a force in the eyes of outsid¬ 
ers, much persistent and stubborn work is required to raise our own 
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consciousness, initiative, and energy. To accomplish this it is not enough to 
attach a “vanguard” label to rearguard theory and practice. But if we have 
to undertake the organisation of a really nationwide exposure of the govern¬ 
ment, in what way will then the class character of our movement be 
expressed?—The overzealous advocate of “close organic contact with the 
proletarian struggle” will ask us, as indeed he does. The reply is manifold: 
we Social-Democrats will organise these nationwide exposures; all questions 
raised by the agitation will he explained in a consistently Social-Democratic 
spirit, without any concessions to deliberate or un-deliberate distortions of 
Marxism; the all-round political agitation will be conducted by a party 
which unites into one inseparable whole the assault on the government in 
the name of the entire people, the revolutionary training of the proletariat, 
and the safeguarding of its political independence, the guidance of the eco¬ 
nomic struggle of the working class, and the utilisation of all its spontaneous 
conflicts with its exploiters which rouse and bring into our camp increasing 
numbers of the proletariat. 23 

From this flows the politics of organisation. Without the task of leader¬ 
ship, there is no organisation howsoever self-managed that particular 
organisation might be. In Chapter 7 we showed how the principle of 
autonomy loses its principal goal if this principle refuses to comply with 
the necessity of leadership. Organisation is the clue to a collective subject- 
formation. However before coming to the point of collective subject- 
formation, we must spend few more lines on the question of the subject 
forming the axis between a class (for instance, workers) and the society or 
the nation. 

In The Communist Manifesto Marx and Engels had already drawn atten¬ 
tion to the leading role of the workers. Indeed The Manifesto is replete 
with such references and exhortations. The section “Proletarians and 
Communists” begins in this way: 

In what relation do the Communists stand to the proletarians as a whole? 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to the other 
working-class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart from those of the proletariat as 
a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their own, by which to 
shape and mould the proletarian movement. 

The Communists are distinguished from the other working-class parties by 
this only: 1. In the national struggles of the proletarians of the different countries, 
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they point out and bring to the front the common interests of the entire prole¬ 
tariat, independently of all nationality. 2. In the various stages of development 
which the struggle of the working class against the bourgeoisie has to pass 
through, they always and everywhere represent the interests of the movement 
as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, practically, the most 
advanced and resolute section of the working-class parties of every country, 
that section which pushes forward all others; on the other hand, theoreti¬ 
cally, they have over the great mass of the proletariat the advantage of clearly 
understanding the line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate general 
results of the proletarian movement... 24 

Before co-authoring The Communist Manifesto Engels had made their 
point about working men being the universal class more clearly by asking 
first, “In what way do proletarians differ from serfs?” and then 
answering: 

The serf possesses and uses an instrument of production, a piece of land, in 
exchange for which he gives up a part of his product or part of the services 
of his labour. The proletarian works with the instruments of production of 
another, for the account of this other, in exchange for a part of the product. 
The serf gives up, the proletarian receives. The serf has an assured existence, 
the proletarian has not. The serf is outside competition, the proletarian is in 
it. The serf liberates himself in one of three ways: either he runs away to the 
city and there becomes a handicraftsman; or, instead of products and ser¬ 
vices, he gives money to his lord and thereby becomes a free tenant; or he 
overthrows his feudal lord and himself becomes a property owner. In short, 
by one route or another, he gets into the owning class and enters into com¬ 
petition. The proletarian liberates himself by abolishing competition, private 
property, and all class differences. 25 

The claim to a universal role is thus not spiritual, or is not on the basis of 
defining what is universal, but is on the basis of what is specifically neces¬ 
sary now. Perhaps universality has to be invoked from the past to be peri¬ 
odically renewed. All universalities are therefore not the same. There are 
possibilities of shifts and strategic choices in the claims to universality. The 
notion of universality is thus open to contests, and has nothing pure or 
impure in the nature of it, as postcolonial theorists would like us to believe. 
They have ignored the antinomies of universality. They need to think 
deeply about Lenin’s writings that place (in Balibar’s word, “recast” 26 ) the 
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proletariat as the universal class which assumes the agency to lead the 
society against exploitation and towards liberation. 

Responsibility to lead comes from universality.Wage labour and its place 
in production make the wage labourer (in varied forms) responsible for 
leading other oppressed classes and segments of society. As Marx com¬ 
mented in his discussions on theories of surplus value, wage labour (not¬ 
withstanding its many intermediary forms) becomes the universal form of 
labour, because “the limit to property is the limit of personal labour” and 
a “man cannot accumulate more things than he can use.” 27 Therefore it is 
not an immutable subject called the proletarian that appears from the sky 
to salvage the society. It is the wage-capital relation, the dynamics of accu¬ 
mulation of capital and the specific form of labour which is known as wage 
labour that makes the proletarian the universal class, shouldering the 
responsibility to awaken other oppressed classes. No heavenly subjectivity, 
to repeat, makes this possible and imparts universality to the worker, but 
its form of labour, its relation to capital and the nature of exploitation 
make the generality of labour and the abolition of wage labour along with 
other forms of degrading labour a universal possibility. 

Yet the organisational form of this universality of the subject required 
political elucidation, part of which was provided by Lenin and the greater 
part of which waited for Mao, who provided the concept of the united front. 
If, as we have seen, Lenin elucidated how the workers needed to go out to 
the masses, Mao in the national context of China clarified how communists 
could unify the nation against imperialist, comprador and feudal exploita¬ 
tion only through the politics and the organisational form of the united 
front. In a largely forgotten note, Mao explained the strategy in this way: 

All political parties and groups in the united front must help each other and 
make mutual concessions for the sake of long-term cooperation, but such 
help and concessions should be positive, not negative. We must consolidate 
and expand our own Party and army, and at the same time should assist 
friendly parties and armies to consolidate and expand... “To fall back the 
better to leap forward”—that is Leninism. To regard concessions as some¬ 
thing purely negative is contrary to Marxism-Leninism. There are indeed 
instances of purely negative concessions—the Second International’s 
doctrine of collaboration between labour and capital... capitulationism must 
be strenuously opposed. When we make concessions, fall back, turn to the 
defensive or halt our advance in our relations with either allies or enemies, 
we should always see these actions as part of our whole revolutionary policy, 
as an indispensable link in the general revolutionary line, as one turn in a 
zigzag course. In a word, they are positive... 
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To sustain a long war by long-term co-operation or, in other words, to 
subordinate the class struggle to the present national struggle against 
Japan—such is the fundamental principle of the united front. Subject to this 
principle, the independent character of the parties and classes and their inde¬ 
pendence and initiative within the united front should be preserved, and 
their essential rights should not be sacrificed to co-operation and unity, but 
on the contrary must be firmly upheld within certain limits. Only thus can 
co-operation be promoted, indeed only thus can there be any co-operation 
at all. Otherwise co-operation will turn into amalgamation and the united 
front will inevitably be sacrificed... Thus there is identity in the united front 
between unity and independence and between the national struggle and the 
class struggle... Our policy is one of independence and initiative within the 
united front, a policy both of unity and of independence. 28 

This is the subject position of the leadership: make alliance, forge unity, 
help others and build common cause, but do not sacrifice your indepen¬ 
dence. Leadership represents generality, because it cherishes the principle 
of united front while retaining firmness and independence. “All 
Communists must realize that only through resistance to the very end can 
there be unity to the very end, and vice versa. Therefore, Communists 
must set an example in both resistance and unity.” 29 But why is this needed? 
Why must the proletarian party maintain unity and independence? 

Although the Chinese revolution in this first stage (with its many sub- 
stages) is a new type of bourgeois-democratic revolution and is not yet itself 
a proletarian-socialist revolution in its social character, it has long become a 
part of the proletarian-socialist world revolution and is now even a very 
important part and a great ally of this world revolution... Before the May 
4th Movement of 1919 (which occurred after the first imperialist world war 
of 1914 the Russian October Revolution of 1917), the petty bourgeoisie 
and the bourgeoisie (through their intellectuals) were the political leaders 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. The Chinese proletariat had not 
yet appeared on the political scene as an awakened and independent class 
force, but participated in the revolution only as a follower of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie. Such was the case with the proletariat at 
the time of the Revolution of 1911. After the May 4th Movement, the 
political leader of China’s bourgeois-democratic revolution was no longer 
the bourgeoisie but the proletariat, although the national bourgeoisie con¬ 
tinued to take part in the revolution. The Chinese proletariat rapidly 
became an awakened and independent political force as a result of its matur¬ 
ing and of the influence of the Russian Revolution. It was the Chinese 
Communist Party that put forward the slogan “Down with imperialism” 
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and the thoroughgoing programme for the whole bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, and it was the Chinese Communist Party alone that carried out 
the Agrarian Revolution. 30 

The nation, international revolution, imperialism, anti-landlordism and 
agrarian revolution, proletarian party and many other elements of the situ¬ 
ation impel the subject to become the universal subject of emancipation. 
This universal role is not out of a tactical necessity. Thus, even after 
Chinese liberation, Mao was insistent on unity. He said, 

With this great aim in mind, in the international sphere we must firmly unite 
with the Soviet Union, the People’s Democracies and the forces of peace 
and democracy everywhere and there should not be the slightest hesitation 
or wavering on this question. At home, we must unite all the nationalities, 
democratic classes, democratic parties, people’s organizations and patriotic 
democrats and consolidate the great, prestigious revolutionary united front 
already in existence. Whoever contributes to the consolidation of this revo¬ 
lutionary united front is doing right, and we welcome him; whoever harms 
this consolidation is doing wrong, and we oppose him. To consolidate the 
revolutionary united front, we must use the method of criticism and self- 
criticism. The main criterion in the application of this method is our present 
fundamental law—the Common Programme. We have carried out criticism 
and self-criticism at this session, basing ourselves on the Common 
Programme. This is an excellent method, which impels every one of us to 
uphold truth and rectify error, and it is the only correct method for all revo¬ 
lutionary people to educate and remould themselves in a people’s state. The 
people’s democratic dictatorship uses two methods. Towards the enemy, it 
uses the method of dictatorship, that is, for as long a period of time as is 
necessary it does not permit them to take part in political activity and com¬ 
pels them to obey the law of the People’s Government, to engage in labour 
and, through such labour, be transformed into new men. Towards the peo¬ 
ple, on the contrary, it uses the method of democracy and not of compul¬ 
sion, that is, it must necessarily let them take part in political activity and 
does not compel them to do this or that but uses the method of democracy 
to educate and persuade. Such education is self-education for the people, 
and its basic method is criticism and self-criticism. I hope that this method 
will be used by all the nationalities, democratic classes, democratic parties, 
people’s organizations and patriotic democrats in the country. 31 

We must note that in these lines universality and concreteness emerge 
as a relational issue. Even when discussing war, Mao was careful to stress 
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the question of relations among the specifics, such as giving proper con¬ 
sideration to~: the relation between the enemy and the revolutionary 
forces; the relation between various campaigns or between various opera¬ 
tional stages; those parts which have a bearing on (and are decisive for) the 
situation as a whole; the special features contained in the general situation; 
and the relation between the front and the rear. 32 We may, perhaps, now 
understand how and why subject-centric variations on the dual question 
of universal role and specific existence are generated, each time in a given 
historical circumstance and for historical-practical reasons. Formally these 
variations will maintain the principle of the subject, but they will give com¬ 
pletely new contents, either to the notion of the subject, or to the defini¬ 
tion of what is a “universal”, or to both. If the variations were absent, that 
is if this unity of opposites were to prove unsustainable, we would soon 
have been confronted with the dreaded thought of a permanent and ossi¬ 
fied universal. Indeed, are not both—universality and specificity—true of 
the history of each specific revolutionary social transformation? To appre¬ 
ciate this dialectical history, it is important to realise that all subject-centric 
discussions that ignore the process of transformation of an existence into 
subjecthood build on the very binary they want to oppose, namely the 
subject/object divide and, along with that, the universal/specific division. 
It does not mean that they are the same; it only means that Marxism treats 
them dialectically, and if we recall Marx’s historical writings discussed in 
Chapter 8, histories of revolution have done well without such theories of 
the subject. 

To get a sense of the postcolonial resonance of such a formulation, we 
must take stock of at least some of the features of the emergence of the 
political subject in colonial and postcolonial milieu, the conditions of its 
emergence, and the theoretical implications of this emergence, particularly 
the implications for postcolonial history. 

4 The Emergence of the Postcolonial Political 

Subject 

To date, philosophy has speculated on self, reason and existence. If we fol¬ 
low Marx we have to ask: Does politics obey its rules and findings? Does the 
political subject display other features—features that remain beyond our 
speculative texts? These questions arise as politics throws up an unexpected 
array of actions and repertoires of experiences, and we are compelled to 
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look back at the history of subjugation, independence, and the quest for 
justice only to find the political subject repeatedly emerging as the constitu¬ 
tive force of postcolonial life. There are two grounds for raising the 
question. 

First, societies under colonial and postcolonial conditions had different 
speculative and inquiring traditions, largely banished today to what can be 
called the popular sphere of thinking, or the “extra-colonial” sphere of 
thinking. These traditions did not have the “normal” connection that they 
could have been expected to have with the new political thinking under 
colonial conditions because in the colonies speculative traditions had not 
much to offer on the materiality of the political life except by way of advice 
to princes. 

Second, the extremely contentious colonial and postcolonial politics 
skipped many centuries of transitions to arrive straight away at the prob¬ 
lematic of the political subject. The route was not through centuries-long 
speculation on the self, but through a dramatic arrival at the great ques¬ 
tion of the political subject. As ruthless colonial rule moved the colonised 
societies to a resistance culture the normal questions to be asked would 
be, Who are you to rule? What are our roles then? Who is the ruler and 
who is the subject? In short, the issue of political self emerged directly 
under specific colonial and postcolonial conditions, cutting many philo¬ 
sophical knots of past centuries. Political necessities led to new thinking, 
political subjecthood became a practical question of society. What in 
Western political history required centuries of thinking to emerge as a 
question, was asked on the streets in the East: What does it mean to 
demand freedom and act in the name of freedom? What does it mean to 
act politically? The consequent reflections throw light on the specific situ¬ 
ations in which the subject emerges and proceeds towards reconstituting 
the political society. 

In short, in the great tradition of Marx, Lenin and Mao can we reframe 
the notion of the political subject in a materialist manner? Can we rid the 
notion of political subjectivity of metaphysical traces, and discuss the theory 
of the political subject based on rigorous discussions on the conditions of 
its emergence, without any unnecessary digression into a theory of the self? 

In order to understand the process of hundreds and thousands of peo¬ 
ple emerging as the collective subject authoring politics, we need to glance 
around for those contentious situations and positions from which the 
political subject emerges—the subject who was subjected to colonial poli¬ 
tics, but who refused to be mere object of politics and rule, and wanted to 
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become subject. Subjection and subjectivation, the word that indicates the 
practices of subject-formation, are thus two interlinked processes. It is 
necessary to mark out those variegated situations of contention. Politics 
seen in this light is a discourse of actions. 

As situation, therefore, each of these contentious actions is a concatena¬ 
tion of circumstances. For instance, a guerrilla leader has to dialogue on a 
desirable and possible political future because s/he wants peace now; 33 or 
the political subject learns to dialogue and court death in order to cope 
with situations of deadlock, as happened in the national freedom struggles 
in India; or itinerant preachers try to grasp the phenomenon of colonial¬ 
ism and alien culture and attempt to make sense of patriotism which would 
take into account both religion and language, and would thus form a com¬ 
munity of believers based on diversity of beliefs to create a political-spiri¬ 
tual nation free from colonial rule; 34 or we can think of the early militant 
political activists who debated on the morality of violent actions against 
colonial rule that would mean killing members of the alien ruling class. 
Therefore, the questions debated were: What is action? What is death? 
What is good for the country? What is the ethics of the collective? What 
indeed is ethical existence under alien rule? What is obligation? The replies 
of the early militant nationalists to these questions, some of them classic 
political queries, are all clarifying exercises; they indicate the process of 
reflection through which the political subject emerges under specific con¬ 
ditions. They also show the ways in which the political subject attains a 
leading position in society. The political subject exceeds the standards set 
by the regime for permissible violence, displays determination in the pur¬ 
suit of a goal; hence its unruliness, its so-called fanaticism. 

Fanaticism is the readiness to go to war discontinuing the prevailing 
mode of politics. It is the voice of the underground. Alberto Toscano 
shows how it breaks the myth that politics is the product of enlighten¬ 
ment. 35 It is unruly because it is still beyond the given formula of the time 
on the war/politics copula. Political subject exceeds rules of politics. 36 In 
this way, the unruly subjects in colonies not only repeatedly exceeded the 
overwhelming legal realities, against which and in the midst of which the 
colonial subject had to work, but demonstrated by their life experience 
that the emergence of the subject was fundamentally a matter of non¬ 
correspondence with the dominant reality of law, power and rule—a non¬ 
correspondence that helped it to assume leadership in contentious time. 
Political thinking under colonial and postcolonial conditions in this way 
arrived at its most important gradient, namely, evolving a theory of action: 
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action for mutiny, sedition, protest, revolt, revolution and challenging the 
monism of sovereignty with alternative ideas of shared sovereignty. 

In short, the inquiry is about the subject claiming and gaining political 
agency, and thereby leading others. This is therefore not an issue of “self- 
consciousness” of the oppressed, though that may be a necessary and cer¬ 
tainly a hazardous task. In Western political philosophy, attempts to 
recover such self-consciousness (again we can recall Georg Lukacs’ History 
and Class Consciousness) are not rare. The hazards of such a task in extri¬ 
cating itself from traces of the master’s hold (Lukacs in a tract on Hegel 
calls him the Master waiting at a distance for everyone for the final 
reckoning 37 ) are simply enormous. The crux of this inquiry is, How does 
such agency arise? What are the contentious conditions of politics, which 
allow the emergence of the political subject? What are the conditions that 
generate the autonomy of politics or conversely destroy this autonomy? 
What are the conditions that enable a subject to lead, to become the van¬ 
guard of the society? This is not a question of identity of the self, but 
identity of actions. In short, through all its manifestations the figure of the 
political subject conveys three senses: a collective sense, a sense of resis¬ 
tance to power, particularly to the legal resolution of issues of power, and 
a sense of being a supplement; in other words the figure is not absorbed 
or exhausted by, while being marked by, political regimes, control systems, 
power structures, legal codifications and present political establishments. 
The theme of knowledge of politics becomes crucial in understanding 
how agency in politics is claimed. 

We can now summarise the issue of the emergence of the political sub¬ 
ject in the following way: First, there is a critical function involved in get¬ 
ting ready to do politics—to “unlearn” the present state of knowledge 
(academic, sentimental, theological, spiritual, economic and so on) and 
preparing to do politics by learning new things about society and its power 
relations. Second, following from the first, knowledge therefore has a func¬ 
tion of struggle. Third, the practice of politics in this way is conceived as an 
ongoing war. Thus, training and learning to do politics become important 
as human activity. Political pedagogy becomes crucial. Fourth, the political 
subject does not emerge from the existing techniques of power, particularly 
legal techniques, but from resistance against those techniques of power. 
Fifth, as in any subject-formation, a set of practices becomes significant in 
the formation of the political subject. And finally, these practices are essen¬ 
tially collective, that is to say relational (contentious on one hand, dialogic 
on the other), and because of this, the emergence of the political subject is 
possible only in a collective form. 
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5 Collective Subject and Leadership 

Many bourgeois theories of subjectivity have understood in recent times 
the acuteness of the problem. Thus, John Rawls in A Theory of Justice 38 
tries to lend a social determination to being through appeals to equality 
and common good. For him, the proposition of the difference principle is 
a mechanism for the development of social equality and, the principle 
of justice has the power to constitute the social being with real determina¬ 
tions, with preference for the least advantaged members of society consti¬ 
tuting the social. For that, society has to have fair equality of opportunity 
through institutional management of the task of attaching the difference 
principle with the equality principle. Yet, the constitution of the social 
being stops at that point. Also, as we know, the difference principle was 
subsequently subordinated to the principles of liberty and of the priority 
of right and (market) opportunity. This shows how bourgeois society 
today has lost the capacity of even minimal social reform. Hence its intel¬ 
lectual problem: Does it go back to the idea of transcendence and the idea 
of a transcendental subject, or attempt once more to find out a theory the 
socially constructed subject, where of course it would have to negotiate 
the problems of idealism, particularly the idealism inherent in Kantian 
moral framework? Given this dilemma, militant intellectuals must grasp 
the central “contradiction between a subject defined by the freedom of 
rational thought and a subject grounded in determinations by material 
reality”. 39 Therefore the thesis of the collective political subject emerges 
from contentious circumstances and owes nothing necessarily to historical 
inevitabilities. But this would mean taking politics as real thought. We 
shall thus come up repeatedly with situations of void—in India for instance 
the Mutiny of 1857 and the years around 1857, the year(s) of the first 
Bengal Partition and the terrorist-revolutionary campaigns (that is the first 
two decades of the twentieth century), or the year of Independence and 
Partition, 1947. 40 

In speaking of the subject this chapter does not speak of intersubjectiv¬ 
ity, or an intersubjective situation, as the game of cultural studies would 
like us to frame the question of subject and subjectivity. Intersubjectivity, 
at least the way it is perceived, removes the issue of challenge, encounter, 
contradiction and conflict. In such an understanding it is all a matter of 
interface. From this sociological revisionism we clearly take a step apart. 
Instances of encounters and texts on class leadership mentioned here are 
not evidences and documents of intersubjectivity. They are commentaries 
of deep voids , of situations where the political subject appears as the 
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constituent force destroying the claims of dominant norms. That is how 
the subject comes to exercise leadership, and that is what Lenin indicated 
by his notion of vanguard. The politics of leadership forces us to confront 
the question: How will the subject cope with the void, and take on a con¬ 
stitutive programme? How can the political subject constitute itself as if in 
a double bind—determined yet determining, inventing? How can the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the subject, that is to say its constitutive capacity, be 
reaffirmed again and again, acts that by themselves are declaratory of a 
promise? Politics in this way appears as the constituent power of the sub¬ 
ject. This is the virtue of leading the society by reconstituting it. 

Clearly, conceptualising the political subject as a collective subject in 
the framework of an ongoing war against the State and the ruling order 
implies a specific model of politics that not only draws from the insight 
that war is politics by other means, it also expands the possibilities of 
“means” (that is, at times, violent means); by that token it also expands 
the possibilities of politics. By making the series of interchangeability of 
power, politics and war interminable, it makes politics action-oriented, 
complementary, and always moving away from the State, making new 
leadership role possible. Such displacement opens up the unity of theory 
and history—the two masters of politics—as a problematic to the advan¬ 
tage of politics. Politics was a matter of theory in the sense of totality, typi¬ 
cal of a Platonic enterprise, which must accompany a theory of life, good 
life, just life, and become a part of it. Then it became a matter of history, 
whereby it must fall into a pattern, must look to precedents, and must 
fulfil a historical mission only to be explained by philosophy. But anti¬ 
colonial politics, and various politics of liberation, while adhering formally 
to these masters, resisted their pressures, and conceptualised situations as 
singular ones. Therefore, each act singular in possibility, each practice to 
be carefully meditated before acting upon, each possibility, was to be new 
in history, whose antecedent may not be found in the scriptures. 

For these reasons the hermeneutics of the political subject not only can¬ 
not be state-centric—it cannot be self-centric also. Any standard history of 
political philosophy will tell us how the connection between self and the 
State was established and has become inseparable today, so much so that it 
is inconceivable to even think of their disconnection. Here in the colonies 
and ex-colonies how the self, State and politics claimed their respective 
autonomous spheres (with the consequence that politics became mostly 
popular politics) is of course another history, which remains to be worked 
out in a complete manner, but whose fragments have been narrated 
elsewhere. 41 
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Ours is a time marked by the real subsumption of society under capital 
and the realisation of a generalised rule of capital, destroying subjectivities 
indiscriminatingly. Yet this is also the time when the resultant encounters 
provide opportunities for subjectivities to reconstitute themselves. The 
reconstituted subjectivities are undergoing a process of transformation 
within the crises and encounters. In this critical and reflective space, always 
new as this space emerges, the reconstitution of the subject takes place. 

We can recall that Marx emphasised that the proletariat, as a revolution¬ 
ary subject, requires more than a common situation as wage-labourers 
vis-a-vis capitalists. He assigned the proletariat the key role in the coming 
of socialism not so much because of the misery it suffered as because of the 
place it occupied in the production process. That gave its leadership poten¬ 
tiality. He was also not unaware of the existence of various classes, groups, 
strata and subject positions in society, 42 and that is precisely why he 
declared that the working class by emancipating the society emancipates 
itself. Its position as the subject of exploitation as well of leading the strug¬ 
gle for emancipation will be then a matter of the past. In this double bind 
of subjectivity, any subject-centric thought thus can be only fragmentary. 
In his works on political economy and history, he highlighted the specific 
process of the constitution of the subjectivity in the age of capital, and 
therefore the specific technologies or practices shaping this process of con¬ 
stitution. But this was not all. Not content with introducing the theme of 
the constitution of subjectivity, he went on to explore the theme of the 
liberation of subjectivity, in other words the theme of revolutionary sub¬ 
jectivity. This was at the heart of historical materialism, which has always 
seen subjectivity as something to be grasped in terms of the social-political 
processes of the production of subjects. The subject is thus both a product 
and productive, constituted and constitutive, participant as well as a criti¬ 
cal one. This is the theory of the unruly subject that can be never expropri¬ 
ated by capital, as the accounts of colonial and postcolonial encounters in 
this chapter show. 

In order to have a better understanding of how the anti-colonial heritage 
works in our time, we shall have to read other accounts of subject-formation 
in various colonies in the nineteenth century and the early part of the twen¬ 
tieth century. We shall realise how imperial conditions could not deter the 
political subject from making its mark; on the other hand we shall also see 
that the last two centuries are perfect illustrations of how political subjectiv¬ 
ity exceeded the given institutional forms of State, law and the nation. This 
double understanding assumes greater importance in this neoliberal time 
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when a large section of the middle classes in postcolonial countries has been 
bought over to its side by neoliberal ideology and financial techniques, and 
the earlier bond between the middle classes, the peasantry and the workers 
is now broken. Postcolonial capitalism and neoliberal capitalism are now 
densely woven into each other. The task of leading society is more than ever 
incumbent on the postcolonial political subject. And the trajectory from 
the fragmented to the collective is more than ever complicated and 
challenging. 

Yet this is how the historical quarrels among the Marxists over van- 
guardism will be resolved. For if the vanguard is of the society and revolu¬ 
tion, and if a social class, a party or a group has to acquire or acquires the 
subjective power to lead the society, we cannot but ask, is the vanguard 
not an exception among the oppressed classes and masses, who are 
oppressed but still have not risen up in defiance? Yet if the vanguard is an 
exception to this passivity, we must ask, what is this exception? Or to say it 
differently what different rule does this exception express? Recall Althusser 
who wrote, 

Let us return to Lenin and thence to Marx. If it is true, as Leninist practice 
and reflection prove, that the revolutionary situation in Russia was precisely 
a result of the intense over determination of the basic class contradiction, we 
should perhaps ask what is exceptional about this ‘exceptional situation\ and 
whether, like all exceptions, this one does not clarify its rule—is not, unbe¬ 
known to the rule, the rule itself. For, after all, are we not always in excep¬ 
tional situations ? The failure of the 1849 Revolution in Germany was an 
exception, the failure in Paris in 1871 was an exception, the German 
Social-Democratic failure at the beginning of the twentieth century pending 
the chauvinist betrayal of 1914 was an exception... exceptions, but with 
respect to what ? To nothing but the ‘dialectical’ schema, which in its very 
simplicity seems to have retained a memory (or rediscovered the style) of the 
Hegelian model and its faith in the resolving ‘power’ of the abstract contra¬ 
diction as such: in particular, the “beautiful” contradiction between Capital 
and Labour. I do not deny that the “ simplicity ” of this purified schema has 
answered to certain subjective necessities of the mobilisation of the masses; 
after all, we know perfectly well that the utopian forms of socialism also 
played a historical part, and played it well because they took the masses at 
the word of their consciousness, because if they are to be led forward, even 
(and above all) this is how they must be taken. One day it will be necessary 
to do what Marx and Enjyels did for utopian socialism, but this time for those 
still schematic-utopian forms of mass consciousness influenced by Marxism 
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(even the consciousness of certain of its theoreticians) in the first stage of its 
history: a true historical study of the conditions and forms of that consciousness. 

In fact we find that all the important historical and political articles written 
by Marx and Engels during this period give us precisely the material for a 
preliminary reflection on these so-called “exceptions”. They draw from 
them the basic notion that the Capital-Labour contradiction is never simple, 
but always specified by the historically concrete forms and circumstances in 
which it is exercised. It is specified by the forms of the superstructure (the 
State, the dominant ideology, religion, politically organised movements, and 
so on); specified by the internal and external historical situation which 
determines it on the one hand as a function of the national past (completed 
or “relapsed” bourgeois revolution, feudal exploitation eliminated wholly, 
partially or not at all, local “customs” specific national traditions , even the 
“etiquette” of political struggles and behaviour, etc.), and on the other as 
functions of the existing world context (what dominates it—competition of 
capitalist nations, or “imperialist internationalism”, or competition within 
imperialism, etc.), many of these phenomena deriving from the “law of 
uneven development” in the Leninist sense. 43 (Althusser’s italics) 

In other words, the vanguard—an exception—gestures towards leader¬ 
ship, which represents the historical bloc of the masses and the vanguard 
in times of change. This historical bloc is situation driven, has its own 
contradiction, and plays a crucial part in every revolution. The relation 
between the vanguard and the masses is not at all an illusion. The activity 
of the masses/classes is represented in the activity of the vanguard. This 
relation is not thus ideological but material. They are real relations assert¬ 
ing themselves as part of politics of the society, and this politics can emerge 
only from the relations among the oppressed, through them and between 
them. To the philosopher, politics appears from outside, as “ideology” or 
“ideology-driven”, and a matter of representation. 44 But as we have sought 
to emphasise in this chapter through discussion on various fragments of 
worldwide revolutionary experiences, the relations between the vanguard 
and the masses is an objective phenomenon, a product of definite social 
conditions and conjunctions. 45 

Today we are witnessing a historic reversal of the political project, a new 
historical conjuncture, and a new moment which the Right, rather than the 
Left, is able to dominate, because the Left has forgotten the necessity to 
lead, how to lead, and how to form the historical bloc between the masses 
and the vanguard, enamoured as it is with the ideology of representation. 
As if representation can do away with the historical necessity to lead. 
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The criticism of vanguardism unintentionally has led to a blind alley, and 
the present moment looks like one of total crisis for the Left, when all the 
reference points have been shot to pieces. The political universe which the 
Left had come to inhabit has collapsed. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Rebuilding the Theory of Crisis 
as a Postcolonial Task 


1 The Working Class Perspective on Crisis 

To discuss transformation of the postcolonial society, perhaps we need to 
think in terms of strategy and not theory. And, the first requirement of such 
thinking will be that we must not consider the postcolonial condition as 
one of disaster. Marx did not think in terms of disaster or catastrophe, but 
in terms of crisis. 

One of the fundamental reasons was of course he never saw any setback 
or destruction as the end of the world, as a catastrophic end. Crisis meant 
it was or had been brought about by a conjunction of circumstances upset¬ 
ting the prevailing schema of things; crisis also indicated an opening, an 
opportunity to claw back, fight back, recover lost ground, push ahead, 
judge a situation in its dynamics, and not as an end of the dynamics. 

The second reason was that crisis meant among other things something 
organic to the situation experiencing a crisis—the economy, politics, soci¬ 
ety, whatever—and while this crisis could be short-term, due to an external 
cause or released by an external element, which worked as a catalyst, crisis 
denoted an organic asymmetry, a disorder, which the proletariat could 
take advantage of, but also which, if overcome by capitalism, could push 
the workers temporarily again on to the back foot. 

If the first reason was political, the second was structural. The first 
becomes sharper in Leninist formulation of Marx’s notion of crisis. That 
Marx and Engels saw a crisis in the frame of a conjunction of circumstance, 
or a clash of situations and classes, was evident in the way they wrote their 
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reports on the revolutions in Germany and France. 1 It now acquires a tone 
of immediacy and urgency in Lenin’s writings in 1904-1905 and again 
during the First World War, particularly in 1917, on contemporary crises 
in Russia, the proletarian response, the formation of Duma in 1906, the 
emergence of the Soviet as an organ of Deputies of workers and soldiers, 
his analysis of war and imperialism and the roles of erstwhile Marxist lead¬ 
ers who had betrayed the ranks of revolutionaries, and the April Theses. 
And then there is his famous tract, The Impending Catastrophe and How to 
Combat It , 2 in which Lenin analysed the different blocs of the contempo¬ 
rary situation, such as the approaching famine, government inactivity, the 
role of banks and syndicates, need for control measures, regulation of con¬ 
sumption, possibilities of financial collapse and so on, and asked, if all these 
amounted to an impending catastrophe in war-torn Russia, could the 
working class sit back and watch? We have repeatedly referred to these 
writings of Lenin in course of this book. 

This is the first reason why we do not think in terms of disaster, but 
crisis, a conjunction of circumstances—an opening and perhaps a failed 
opening for the working class. Now, the second reason—structural. The 
second reason becomes quite apparent and fundamental to an under¬ 
standing of Marx if one closely reads his writings on economy. Crisis is 
not only due to a new set of unsettling circumstances, but the reproduc¬ 
tion of a disorder organic to the economy. 3 Hence, as Engels indicated, 
resistance will begin again from the beginning... because capitalism is 
unable to organise production and distribution in a rational way. Even in 
its own terms it fails, so it is prone to recurrent economic crises. Marx 
moved away from the physiocrats and showed that the falling rate of 
industrial profit had to be sought in industry itself and not in agriculture. 
Technical change, far from arresting the falling rate of profit, could be the 
basis of the fall. Technical change saved labour, and when all the capital¬ 
ists saved labour there was a change in the organic composition of capital, 
namely dead labour rises in comparison to living labour, the ultimate 
source of all value. The rate of profit then must fall. Real wages may rise 
in absolute terms but may fall in relative terms so that there is an increase 
in rate of exploitation. 4 Yet this denotes no more than the most abstract 
form of the crisis, as Marx noted of the bourgeois economy, “■without 
content, without a compelling motivating factor”. 5 He said that in the 
bourgeois economy sale and purchase may always fall apart and this rep¬ 
resented a potential crisis. Yet, as he noted, the possibility of a crisis turning 
into an actual crisis was not contained in the form of the crisis itself; it only 
implied that “th c framework for a crisis exists.” 6 (Marx’s italics) 
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If this seems to be reason why we have to search for organic factors in a 
crisis, there is a further reason to this. The crisis appears as a crisis only at a 
particular moment, even though it may be in the coming, because economic 
thought is an ideology. It clouds the coming of the crisis. In Theories of 
Surplus Value Marx spoke of vulgar economists, who never went beyond 
appearances of things to the real lives of these things, and who through their 
ideologies espoused polices and doctrines that aimed at making this essen¬ 
tially unstable system appear stable. Thus, prices never tell us of the source 
of value in labour, profits do not tell us always of exploitation, and the hid¬ 
den magnitudes of economy are not subjective realities. To explain prices we 
need to go beyond the veil of appearance and examine values. Again the 
appearance may be local, but the context may be global (think of the sub- 
prime crisis in the United States and the global financial crisis). Profits may 
seem to arise in circulation, yet this is globally impossible, for one commod¬ 
ity owner can thereby secure profit separately, but all capital owners cannot 
take that route simultaneously. Capital may be destroyed through commer¬ 
cial convulsions, improvements in production, import of cheap necessities 
and instruments, and outflow or emigration of capital. 7 Bourgeois econo¬ 
mists not able to discard Marx completely have tried repeatedly to reformu¬ 
late his analysis, for instance with the concept of creative destruction, or 
sharp bust cycle leading to recession, etc. 8 Thus, to bourgeois economists 
the degree of tuning necessary for intervention in otherwise perfect market 
mechanisms becomes crucial. In time, as interventions became increasingly 
global, the theory of imperialism became an extension of the theory of crisis. 
In the age of imperialism, Rosa Luxemburg insisted, crisis meant the possi¬ 
bility of a breakdown. 

In short, in understanding a crisis we are on the cusp of several times: 
long term/short term; the time of coming/the time of appearance; local 
time/global time; the time of economy/the time of the immediate that is 
to say political response; the time of reproduction of crisis/the time of 
recovery; and thus finally, the suddenness of the crisis/the preparedness of 
the combatants. 

It also means we are on the cusp of several causes. Crisis is not usually a 
mono-causal one. Mono-causal explanations of crises generally centre on 
the idea of disproportionality, and thus anarchy of production as the key 
cause, or the idea of under-consumption, lack of purchasing power of the 
consumers as the cause. But let us keep in mind Marx’s own dictum accord¬ 
ing to which all basic contradictions of the capitalist mode of production 
come into play in the process leading to a capitalist crisis, though one or the 
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other cause may become relatively more important on one or the other 
occasion. Likewise, a crisis of overproduction is both a crisis of overproduc¬ 
tion of commodities and a crisis of overproduction of capital. Likewise it is 
equally possible that a crisis may exhibit in the sphere of production or in 
the sphere of circulation, because the main thing is that the crisis is an inter¬ 
ruption of the process of accumulation—enlarged reproduction, which, as 
has been pointed out in this book following Marx, is a dialectical unity of 
production and circulation. Similarly, the business cycle is intimately linked 
with a credit cycle, and thus while an expansion of credit can enable the 
capitalist system to sell temporarily more goods than what the sum of real 
incomes and past savings could buy, at some time debt must be paid. Hence 
there is always the possibility of a credit or banking crisis, adding fuel to 
other factors leading to a crisis. It is like a mass of explosives waiting to 
catch fire. This is essentially what Marx argued—the interplay of objective 
and subjective factors. 9 Not only economic crisis and growing centralisa¬ 
tion of capital, but also the growth of exploitation of the workers and their 
indignation at being rendered surplus, leading to revolt, will cause the crisis 
of capitalism and its fall. 10 In this sense, the relation of the crisis to the mili¬ 
tancy of the rank-and-file is direct. The entire discussion of the crisis sug¬ 
gests at least one truth, namely, the self-fulfilling nature of a prophecy. In 
other words, the crisis is somehow an explanation of itself; an inquiry into 
what causes a crisis always suggests that an element is working towards 
fulfilling the conditions of crisis; and that a general explanation is never 
enough. The general explanation only provides a framework, while a spe¬ 
cific factor must be sought—that is, the catalyst of the time. 

Even though this is a very rough sketch of the critical ideas on crisis, 11 this 
will be perhaps enough to see the relevance of the postcolonial condition to 
crisis. The relation between the crisis and the postcolonial condition is deep 
but intriguing. Marx wrote in 1857 in introduction to Grundrisse, 

Bourgeois society is the most developed and the most complex historic 
organization of production. The categories which express its relations, the 
comprehension of its structure, thereby also allows insights into the struc¬ 
ture and the relations of production of all the vanished social formations out 
of whose ruins and elements it built itself up, whose partly still unconquered 
remnants are carried along within it, whose mere nuances have developed 
explicit significance within it, etc. Human anatomy contains a key to the 
anatomy of the ape. The intimations of higher development among the sub¬ 
ordinate animal species, however, can be understood only after the higher 
development is already known. The bourgeois economy thus supplies the 
key to the ancient, etc. 12 
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In a way then we can say that the crises in the developed capitalist societies 
tell us of the various distortions in the postcolonial capitalist order—the “his¬ 
torically vanished” or “partly the still unconquered remnants”. But we can 
make use of this historical sensibility in another way also. We can say that by 
studying the history of communist movements in Russia and China and else¬ 
where in the so-called backward capitalist countries, we can understand bet¬ 
ter the history of crisis under capitalism, and specifically how crises are to be 
faced and coped with. 13 If a study of a crisis is inseparable from a study of its 
resolution, that is from a study of the problematic of transition, then does not 
the problematic relation between capitalism and postcolonial condition tell us 
of the way in which we can read the question of crisis in the history of 
postcolonialism itself? 

There are several ways to understand this query: 

First, the postcolonial condition itself manifests a crisis of capitalism. It 
poses temporal and situational barriers that capitalism cannot overcome. 
Postcolonialism is thus not the past, but the incessant present and the 
future of a capitalism that is beset with limits. 

Second, the crisis capitalism faces can be overcome by a politics of resis¬ 
tance to crisis that characterised the communist movements in less devel¬ 
oped capitalist countries (Russia, China or Cuba, for instance), and only 
this type of resistance unmasks the crisis. 

Third, the crisis capitalism faces has been laced and partly overcome in 
the past by wars of global consequences, which include most importantly 
consequences for colonial and ex-colonial countries. 14 This means that his¬ 
torically important events like decolonisation and anti-colonial revolutions 
are resolutions of global capitalist crises as well. 

Fourth, and this is most important, as postcolonial capitalism develops, 
as this book has argued, it develops capitalism, so leading the father by the 
tailcoat. At the same time it unmasks capitalist crisis in capitalism’s new 
dimensions, and suggests new ways to combat it. 

In any case, without studying the postcolonial condition we cannot come 
to grips with the problematic of crisis in a political sense. A theory of crisis 
today must wrestle with the transition question as capitalism becomes more 
and more global and value chains lose all meanings if torn from the global 
context. The rent crisis in postcolonial capitalism and the interest crisis in 
middle-income capitalist countries like Greece show different aspects of crisis 
under capitalism. 15 Profit, interest and rent, the three phenomena of distribu¬ 
tion, become simultaneously the three phenomena of production, three nec¬ 
essary constituent parts of the process of production, and thus the three 
locations of crisis. In the postcolonial milieu, like rent in India or interest in 
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many other countries, their position straddles both production and distribu¬ 
tion, and is the fertile ground for breeding crisis. Marx pointed out, 

The division of profit into profit of enterprise and interest (not to speak of the 
intervention of commercial profit and money-dealing profit, which are founded 
in the circulation sphere and seem to derive entirely from this, (and not from 
the production process itself at all) completes the autonomisation of the form 
of surplus-value, the ossification of its form as against its substance, its essence... 

Capital-profit (or better still capital-interest), land-ground rent, labour- 
wages, this economic trinity as the connection between the component of value 
and wealth in general and its sources, completes the mystification of the capital¬ 
ist mode of production, the reification of social relations, and the immediate 
coalescence of the material relations of production with their historical and 
social specificity... It is equally natural, therefore, that vulgar economy, which is 
nothing more than a didactic and more or less doctrinaire translation of the 
everyday notions of the actual agents of production, giving them a certain com¬ 
prehensible arrangement, finds the natural basis of its fatuous self-importance 
established beyond all doubt precisely in this trinity, in which the entire inner 
connection is obliterated. This formula also corresponds to the self-interests of 
the dominant classes, since it preaches the natural necessity and perpetual justi¬ 
fication of their sources of revenue and erects them into to a dogma. 

In presenting the reification of the relations of production and the auton¬ 
omy they acquire vis-vis the agents of production, we shall not go into the 
form and manner in which these connections appear to them as overwhelm¬ 
ing natural laws, governing them irrespective of their will, in the form that 
the world-market and its conjunctures, the movements of market-prices, the 
cycles of industry and trade, and the alternations of prosperity and crisis 
prevails on them as blind necessity . 16 

Hence the question: Is not the global financial crisis in a fundamental 
sense a postcolonial crisis as well, a postcolonial crisis that often manifests in 
rent crisis and interest crisis ? 17 To attempt to engage with this question 
means to distance ourselves from the traditional view of crisis as linked with 
classical business cycles. The classical epoch of industrial capitalism ended 
with the First World War, but this is still the period cited by all defenders of 
capitalism when they refer to the regenerative powers of the “business 
cycle” and the periodic crises that engender it. For Marx, capitalist crises 
were not only crises of overproduction: not only too many commodities 
than could profitably be sold, but also too much capital to be profitably 
invested in industry or advanced as loans, and thus also the disjunction of 
the three elements of distribution—profit, interest and rent—consequently 
violently destabilising production. Eventually, as the crisis deepens, masses 
of workers are thrown out of employment, peasants crash out of the market, 
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wages are forced back downwards towards or below subsistence level, and a 
new recovery period seems distant. Thus, concentration of capital along 
with its expansion, and technological advance, cannot prevent under-con¬ 
sumption, meaning under-consumption of capital. Hence, wages for few 
may remain high, but that does not mean that the means of production will 
increase. The postcolonial condition exhibits the perennial under-consump¬ 
tion of capital, hence it becomes the sign of capitalist crisis, not cyclical but 
permanent. In this sense, “overproduction” of the means of production 
demonstrates the necessary contradictions of a system that has the potential 
to produce real abundance, yet under which that very potential causes a 
breakdown every time it builds up. All these could have been avoided if 
capitalism had no monopoly form, but in its imperialist stage free competi¬ 
tion is no longer free but straitjacketed in monopoly. Industry is dominated 
by a few giant companies in developed capitalist countries powerful enough 
to keep out smaller, weaker competitors from other countries. This is how 
concentration and centralisation proceed. This how countries like Brazil, 
Argentina, Greece, became victims of a policy of debt expansion, the other 
aspect of which is a range of austerity measures. From this aspect, Lenin’s 
arguments on the links between monopoly, banks, imperialism and domina¬ 
tion of weaker nations as signposts of capitalist crisis and its epoch of decay 
can be seen to be profound. 18 

The long-term fall in the rate of profit arising from the concentration of 
capital is not the same thing as short-term profit fluctuations dependent on 
the business cycle. Unlike short-term business cycles, the long-term fall is 
carried out by a series of self-destructive measures or trends. As the post- 
2008 global crisis showed, overproduction of capital (including credit) 
forced many capitalists to devalue their capital as new and cheaper produc¬ 
tion and circulation techniques (through innovations in digital infrastruc¬ 
ture) were introduced, leading to fictitious capitalisation. Hence, in such 
situations, the postcolonial condition indicates not the secular tendency of 
surplus to rise, but stagnate. For all these reasons, the world crisis emerging 
in the wake of 2008 is not simply another cyclical downturn. It represents 
the reemergence of the conditions of a severe crisis long suppressed by the 
post-Second World War boom. It looks already like a new Great Depression: 
government bailouts, insurance schemes, guarantees of unrecoverable bank 
loans and the revival of national instruments of recovery. Without a recovery 
of postcolonial economies on a broad scale it is difficult to see how capital¬ 
ism can cope with this round of crisis. Achieving greater circulation in the 
global economy—a process in which some postcolonial economies will play 
important roles—may be one such expansionary step. Yet such operational 
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expansion can be of only short-term value if it cannot address the crucial 
question of surplus capital—particularly in credit form. 19 

Escape or survival routes like these merely illustrate the fact that the 
contradictions and crisis-tendencies of accumulation remain latent irre¬ 
spective of whether a crisis blows up in the form of a general crisis, or 
passes away without resulting in a general crisis affecting all sectors of the 
economy and all aspects of politics. The tendency of over-accumulation 
of capital is permanently manifested in the class struggle over the produc¬ 
tion of surplus value, and the competitive struggle over its realisation, as 
capitalists seek to overcome the social and natural barriers to accumula¬ 
tion inherent in the social form of capitalist production. They do so 
mainly through credit expansion, as “(T)he entire credit system, and the 
over-trading, over-speculation, etc. connected with it, rests on the neces¬ 
sity of expanding and leaping over the barrier to circulation and the 
sphere of exchange.” 20 Historically, credit expansion has led to indebted¬ 
ness, hence the struggle everywhere is against debt and crisis. Yet the 
experiences of postcolonial countries suggest at least some lessons of how 
the institution of the national State, national planning, a strong banking 
system, including a strong central bank, a strong saving rate and a pro¬ 
tected and protectionist national economy, which includes food suffi¬ 
ciency, have acted collectively as a barrier against global capitalism and 
the worst ravages of global credit expansion. Indeed, social struggles 
have increasingly been pitched against debt and insecurity rather than 
falling wage per se. 

To understand this situation, the irredeemable global nature of crisis, 
and therefore the global nature of postcolonial capitalism, we have to 
again go back to Marx’s understanding. As we know, present-day neolib¬ 
eralism has mounted offensive against all concessions that working people 
the world over secured from the capitalist ruling class in the post-War era. 
It claims that these concessions are restrictions on business and must be 
removed so that the rate of economic growth can be accelerated. Of course 
the extreme manifestations of neoliberalism began with the dismantling of 
the planned economies of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe by the 
anti-communist forces that rose to power in those countries in the 1980s 
and 1990s. Yet it is precisely the restored “free capitalist relations”—that 
is, capital itself—that now appear as the new barrier to the development of 
production and of human society. It is no longer a commercial crisis that 
is proving to be the obstacle to capitalism, but as Engels wrote in 
Anti-Duhrinpf , 
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the ever-increasing perfectibility of modern machinery is, by the anarchy of 
social production, turned into a compulsory law that forces the individual 
industrial capitalist always to improve his machinery, always to increase its 
productive force. The bare possibility of extending the field of production is 
transformed for him into a similarly compulsory law. The enormous expan¬ 
sive force of modern industry, compared with which that of gases is mere 
child’s play, appears to us now as a necessity for expansion, both qualitative 
and quantitative, that laughs at all resistance. Such resistance is offered by 
consumption, by sales, by the markets for the products of modern industry. 
But the capacity for extension, extensive and intensive, of the markets is 
primarily governed by quite different laws that work much less energetically. 
The extension of the markets cannot keep pace with the extension of pro¬ 
duction. The collision becomes inevitable, and as this cannot produce any 
real solution so long as it does not break in pieces the capitalist mode of 
production, the collisions become periodic. Capitalist production has begot¬ 
ten another ‘vicious circle ’. 21 

Here, Engels sees crises as collisions between “the quite different laws” 
of the private appropriation of wealth and the socialised nature of produc¬ 
tion; the growing anarchy of production versus the increasingly planned 
nature of production within the capitalist enterprise, and later the giant 
transnational capitalist corporations; and the growing antagonism between 
the capitalist ruling class and the working class—leading necessarily to a 
situation where the growth of the market cannot keep up with the growth 
of production, including production of capital. 

The market is thus important in a discussion on crisis. The postcolonial 
condition presents a scenario of a restricted market and a barrier to free 
trade. On the other hand it also presents a clamour for a strong State able 
to initiate steps for industrialisation and take financial measures in order to 
hold in check the more destructive consequences of globalisation—in 
short, a more vigorous interaction between the market and the State. The 
Keynesian phase of the developed Western capitalist economy had envis¬ 
aged such interaction. And, now with the development of market forces in 
China, India and several other developing countries, the market has come 
back to the centre of attention, displacing capital per se, so that State 
finances have become important as a factor in a crisis situation. The result 
has been that, as time has passed, crises are increasingly involving the 
finances of the State itself. This is the main reason why today, compared to 
the early crises in the days of Marx or even to those taking place as late as 
the 1920s, the modern cyclical crises of capitalism are political crises as well. 
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The involvement of the State in a crisis was always the case. But more than 
ever it is clear—in the wake of the crisis of 2008, the debt crisis of Greece, 
the European currency crisis, the crisis of the European Union and Brexit, 
moves by China to expand its credit operations for logistical enterprises, 
and the trend towards new protectionism evinced in several capitalist coun¬ 
tries to save the State from the crisis—that all crises are now political. 

2 Lenin, Crisis, and the Postcolonial Condition 

The crisis of capitalism is thus continuous, as well as of a specific element 
inside the capitalist form. A dynamic view of the crisis enables a link 
between all the five forms of crisis, namely: (1) the crisis of economy (pri¬ 
marily a crisis of accumulation); (2) the crisis of the system (primarily the 
political-economic system); (3) the crisis of authority (primarily a crisis of 
government); (4) the crisis of hegemony (primarily a crisis of the State); 
and (5) the organic crisis (primarily a crisis of classes). By organic crisis, we 
mean organic to both the bourgeoisie and the working class. Grasping the 
links between these various forms is the clue to understanding the crisis. 

No one understood the essential political nature of any discussion of crisis 
as thoroughly as Lenin. The postcolonial engagement with crisis begins 
from there. In the 1880s Russian intellectuals had debated Russia’s future in 
terms of the desirability or undesirability of capitalist development in the 
wake of the experiences of Western Europe. It was the Russian populists, 
activists of “land and freedom” who made the first translation of Capital 
from German possible. They criticised liberal political economy. And the 
idea of Capital encouraged them to think of a Russian state whose duty 
would be to combat Russian capitalism and encourage a non-capitalist path 
of development. Such a state could not follow the Western parliamentary 
system, which had proven to be an obedient tool of the propertied classes. 
Since all these involved the question if capitalism was inevitable along with 
its crises, and if the cyclical crisis of capitalism could be bypassed on the basis 
of the Russian commune, the concern was: Could the existing system of the 
commune be preserved? Or, to put the concern a little differently, with all 
the social upheavals against Tsarist autocracy, feudalism, the unsettling 
nature of emerging capitalism and the Russian tradition of the commune, 
was Russia riper for the great Revolution than the economically developed 
bourgeois Western countries? While following Capital , Marxists had argued 
that the bourgeoisie was just as necessary a precondition of the socialist 
revolution as the proletariat itself, and the evolution of every economic 
foundation was like a process of natural history, objective and independent 
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of human will, it did not mean that Russia had to desist from revolutionary 
programmes. So, the all-important question echoing among Russian revo¬ 
lutionaries and Marxists arose: What is to be done? Were they to wait for 
Westernisation, full development of capitalism, ignore the crisis of social 
formation brought about by the vagaries of capitalist markets, famines and 
industrial unrest? Besides What is to be done? another question arose: What 
should we expeet from Revolution ? There was a shift from what was desir¬ 
able to what was necessary. 22 

A further shift came with an emphasis on programmes rather than on 
doctrines. Till the time doctrines held sway, the emphasis was on the pro¬ 
gressiveness of capitalist industrialisation and the dissolution of the Russian 
commune. Endless scientific discussions could continue. This was what was 
called “legal Marxism” in the 1890s, which Gramsci described as a blend of 
bourgeois political economy with appropriately simplified Marxism. 23 But 
Lenin was tougher. He said, 

Struve’s Critical Notes appeared in 1894, and during the past twenty years 
Russian Social-Democrats have become thoroughly familiar with this habit 
of the enlightened Russian bourgeois of advancing their ideas and advocating 
their desires under the cloak of a “Marxism” purged of revolutionary con¬ 
tent. Struvism is not merely a Russian, but, as recent events clearly prove, an 
international striving on the part of the bourgeois theoreticians to kill 
Marxism with “kindness”, to crush it in their embraces, kill it with a feigned 
acceptance of “all” the “truly scientific” aspects and elements of Marxism 
except its “agitational”, “demagogic”, “Blanquist-utopian” aspect. In other 
words, they take from Marxism all that is acceptable to the liberal bourgeoi¬ 
sie, including the struggle for reforms, the class struggle (without the prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship), the “general” recognition of “socialist ideals” and the 
substitution of a “new order” for capitalism; they cast aside “only” the living 
soul of Marxism, “only” its revolutionary content. 24 

In the context of the fierce controversy and debates between Russian 
Marxists and Populists, young Lenin had taken a new route. He cut him¬ 
self off from the Populist “Lriends of the People”, also from Struve with 
The Economic Content of Narodism and the Criticism of It in Mr. Struve’s 
Book. He wrote, significantly, 

The only question that might here arise is: who indicates such undoubtedly 
desirable measures with greater accuracy and ability—the Narodniks or pub¬ 
licists like Skvortsov who has so much to say in favour of technical progress 
and to whom Mr. Struve is so extremely well disposed? It seems to me that 
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from the Marxist viewpoint there can be no doubt that Narodism is abso¬ 
lutely to be preferred in this respect. The measures proposed by the Messrs. 
Skvortsov relate to the interests of the entire class of small producers, the 
petty bourgeoisie, in the same measure as the programme of Moskovskiye 
Vedomosti relates to those of the big bourgeoisie. They are designed not for 
all, but only for certain of the elect, who are vouchsafed the attention of the 
authorities. They are, lastly, abominably crude because they presume police 
interference in the economy of the peasants. Taken all in all, these measures 
provide no serious guarantees and chances of the “productive progress of 
peasant economy.” 

The Narodniks in this respect understand and represent the interests of the 
small producers far more correctly, and the Marxists, while rejecting all the 
reactionary features of their programme, must not only accept the general 
democratic points, but carry them through more exactly, deeply and further 25 

With The Development of Capitalism in Russia , Lenin’s argument was 
well-formed. For Lenin, capitalism was not the social system of the future, 
to flourish after the overthrow of Russia’s autocracy, but the social system 
of Russia’s present, supporting all reactionary dimensions of the country, 
and definitely established by the time Populists were debating. Populists 
were to be critiqued not because they were anti-bourgeoisie, but, rather, 
too soft on the bourgeoisie. So, the question was: What was to be done? 
With the impending social upheaval, class conflicts, peasant unrest and 
workers’ uprisings in different cities of Russia, a crisis was definitely com¬ 
ing. Would the revolutionaries wait for the will of the people? Would they 
watch and measure and see if the forces of socialism were adequately 
thrown up by capitalism to take charge of the Revolution? Would they wait 
for industries, railways and banking to expand? Would they wait for peasant 
dissolution or dissolution of peasant communes? Lenin responded to the 
query set for Russia by Chernyshevskii (1863), 26 by recalling this old call of 
the revolutionaries, and repeating it: What is to be done? Chernyshevskii’s 
novel written in jail had inspired Lenin, who was dissatisfied with both 
Tolstoy’s and Dostoyevsky’s responses, to ask: What must then we do? We 
all know his answer. That was at the same time his response to the crisis. 

For almost twenty years since the late 1870s Russian Marxists had 
debated what to do with capitalism, if capitalism had arrived in Russia, 
etc., reminding us of the debates Western Marxist academics held almost 
a century later in the 1970s and 1980s as to what were the real reasons 
behind a crisis. Lenin had cut his way through the debate, showed how 
much capitalism had progressed in Russia, analysed the specific features of 
Russian crisis in the background of a global crisis that had erupted in war, 
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and for twenty years pressed on with the poser What is to be done ?, until 
the question and the crisis both were resolved in a revolution. 27 

Is there a lesson in this? There are many. Here at least one answer can 
be advanced: crisis exposes the weakest point in the link, the point where 
the proletariat must strike; more often not it is in the weaker industrialised 
countries that the crisis demonstrates itself in its utmost severity; and crisis 
poses the political question in its most immediacy, in its most concrete¬ 
ness. Thus the crisis may involve particular questions of strategy involving 
State, party, nation, organisation, central slogan, unity, economic policy, 
etc. There is no fixed grammar of handling it. The main issue is the neces¬ 
sity of an immediate response, forging a strategy. This was Lenin’s answer 
to the furious debates in Russian revolutionary circles. 

Yet the history of Lenin’s What is to be Done? tells us the histories of 
other crises as well, and that is no less important for our discussion. As 
we know, Lenin was responding not only to a Russian crisis, but a crisis 
within revolutionary ranks also, an organisational crisis, a crisis in tradi¬ 
tional workers’ organisations, and a crisis in the routine Leftist notion 
of how to do politics. His response compounded the crisis among the 
revolutionaries, who split as a consequence. Indeed, on the eve of the 
October (November) Revolution Lenin was compelled to offer his res¬ 
ignation from the Bolshevik Party if his sense of immediacy and urgency 
was not reciprocated. He argued that peasant unrest was fast spreading, 
soldiers were not ready to listen to the government and were showing 
disobedience, in key cities the soviets of deputies were on the side of the 
Revolution, and the international perspective had never been more 
favourable. In his words, “In the face of such facts, can one remain a 
conscientious champion of the proletariat and yet deny that a crisis has 
matured, that the revolution is passing through an extremely critical 
moment, that the government’s victory over the peasant revolt would 
now sound the death knell of the revolution, would be the final triumph 
of the Kornilov revolt...” And then he said: 

It is obvious that if in a peasant country, after seven months of a democratic 
republic, matters could come to a peasant revolt it irrefutably proves that the 
revolution is suffering nation-wide collapse, that it is experiencing a crisis of 
unprecedented severity, and that the forces of counter-revolution have gone 
the limit. 

That is obvious. In the face of such a fact as a peasant revolt all other 
political symptoms, even were they to contradict the fact that a nation-wide 
crisis is maturing, would have no significance whatsoever... 
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What, then, is to be done? We must ausspreehen was ist , “state the facts”, 
admit the truth that there is a tendency, or an opinion, in our Central 
Committee and among the leaders of our Party which favours waiting for 
the Congress of Soviets, and is opposed to taking power immediately, is 
opposed to an immediate insurrection. That tendency, or opinion, must be 
overcome?* (Lenin’s italics) 

After Lenin, crisis could no longer be discussed in pure economic terms. 
Political response henceforth would become a part of the history of a cri¬ 
sis. Perhaps this had something to do with Lenin’s study of Hegel’s Science 
of Logic in the war years and his appreciation of human subjectivity, already 
strong, becoming even stronger. 29 This appreciation of human subjectivity 
contributed to his analysis of the imperialist situation, revolutionary 
defeatism, national liberation and the State. In this way he connected crisis 
with revolution, objective phenomenon with subjective resistance, and 
analysed crisis with the weapon of immediacy and urgency. No crisis guar¬ 
antees the conditions of its own resolution. So, intervention of a revolu¬ 
tionary party became for Lenin a decisive factor in a critical situation: “It 
is not every revolutionary situation that gives rise to a revolution; revolu¬ 
tion arises only out of a situation in which the above-mentioned objective 
changes are accompanied by a subjective change, namely, the ability of the 
revolutionary class to take revolutionary mass action strong enough to 
break (or dislocate) the old government, which never, not even in a period 
of crisis, Tails’, if it is not toppled over.” 30 Lenin called for an intervention 
by a resolute subject. Hence his famous formulation of a revolutionary 
crisis: the ruling class cannot rule in the old way, the ruled cannot tolerate 
rule in the old way. For the rest, let us listen to his words, 

To the Marxist it is indisputable that a revolution is impossible without a 
revolutionary situation; furthermore, it is not every revolutionary situation 
that leads to revolution. What, generally speaking, are the symptoms of a 
revolutionary situation? We shall certainly not be mistaken if we indicate the 
following three major symptoms: (1) when it is impossible for the ruling 
classes to maintain their rule without any change; when there is a crisis, in 
one form or another, among the “upper classes”, a crisis in the policy of the 
ruling class, leading to a fissure through which the discontent and indigna¬ 
tion of the oppressed classes burst forth. For a revolution to take place, it is 
usually insufficient for “the lower classes not to want” to live in the old way; 
it is also necessary that “the upper classes should be unable” to live in the old 
way; (2) when the suffering and want of the oppressed classes have grown 
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more acute than usual; (3) when, as a consequence of the above causes, 
there is a considerable increase in the activity of the masses, who uncom¬ 
plainingly allow themselves to be robbed in “peace time”, but, in turbulent 
times, are drawn both by all the circumstances of the crisis and by the a upper 
classes” themselves into independent historical action. 31 (Italics Lenin’s) 

In this time of restlessness released by global capitalism in postcolonial 
countries, we find a reflection of Lenin’s insistence on an activist response 
to the crisis. 

3 The Crisis of the Postcolonial Condition 

As mentioned above, decolonisation in itself was a resolution of the global 
crisis that had appeared in the form of war. Over vast stretches of the earth 
decolonisation brought in the postcolonial condition, which was at the 
same time a new expression of the limits of global capitalism. Wars contin¬ 
ued. The Vietnam War was not the last imperialist war in the post-Second 
World War period. With wars in Afghanistan and Iraq in this new century, 
the global capitalist crisis once again demonstrated its close affinity with 
war. Yet the postcolonial condition did not mean a static, homogeneous 
undifferentiated condition in absolute distinction to developed capitalism. 
As this book has tried to argue, the postcolonial condition has to be seen 
in its dynamics as part of global capitalism, in its updated manifestation in 
the neoliberal era, so much so that any study of capitalism and its crises 
cannot be analysed without reference to postcolonial capitalism. 

The postcolonial condition exhibits today a great variety of situations in 
the economy and politics, yet there is something of a general condition, 
which we can name as postcolonial capitalism that has emerged, whose 
features are parts of global capitalism. We have tried to illustrate at least 
some of them in this book. To find what the postcolonial condition is, what 
these features are, one does not have to go to the remotest parts of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America; one will increasingly find them in Europe, in 
North America, in the interstices of global capitalism operating every¬ 
where. In this situation, obviously, new issues have emerged. These new 
issues, like informal conditions of work, the domination of logistics and the 
extractive mode of production in postcolonial development, the destruc¬ 
tion of agriculture, indebtedness, massive expansion of cities, displacement, 
migration, primitive accumulation, the instability of the conventional par¬ 
liamentary form of politics, populism as the mainstay of politics, subjection 
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to global trade rules, the reemergence of the national question, the demand 
for autonomy at every level of life, the demand for a State that would pro¬ 
tect the lives of the people, and federalisation of power show that the post¬ 
colonial condition itself is a component of a bigger crisis affecting the 
global bourgeois order. Yet it is not that these questions were never consid¬ 
ered in course of the consideration of classical questions of politics by Marx 
and those who followed him. In analysing contemporary crisis they are as 
relevant as ever. Some of them are listed here: 

(1) While the crisis seems episodic, coming in short bursts, it is also a 
long-run phenomenon—in Marx’s words crisis is the mode in 
which capitalism functions. Neoliberalism has stretched this reality 
further. It treats crisis as an occasion to restructure and press home 
capitalism’s domination. This is evident in the condition of postco¬ 
lonial capitalism. Hence, revolutionary activity does not depend on 
the maturing of a crisis. The work continues much as Mao said: it 
is a protracted war, but crisis increases the tempo, brings the hour 
of collision nearer. The strategy of dual power in postcolonial 
countries is as alive as ever. 

(2) The salience of primitive accumulation on the basis of destruction of 
agriculture is one of the most significant aspects of the postcolonial 
condition, forced upon these countries by global capitalism. In India, 
for instance, the increasing incidence of farmers committing suicide 
is the most telling illustration of this. The roots of the crisis are deep, 
with a long history of dispossession and extractive accumulation. 
The ongoing crisis in Indian agriculture is in the nature of a struggle 
between peasant producers and the exploiters bent upon extracting 
from peasants maximum surplus through the mechanism of the mar¬ 
ket, and at times outright violence. The land question, and in general 
access to resources like forests, water and so on, has become an 
intrinsic part of the class struggle in several countries including India. 
In India, it was during the 1960s that state interventions to trans¬ 
form the production processes in Indian agriculture began in ear¬ 
nest. This was also a period of acute food scarcity; food riots became 
endemic, with dependence on imports for most essential food items 
becoming acute. This was also the time when armed peasant strug¬ 
gles broke out in different parts of the country. The first phase of this 
movement was drowned in blood. Today, millions of farmers are 
pitted against the highly organised corporate sector, which controls 
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the market. Accumulation at the cost of the primary sector has 
become a principal source of wealth in the country, which is equated 
with the national growth rate. Dalits and indigenous people have 
been transformed into mere cheap labour. Rural indebtedness is on 
the rise, and we can thus see in these forms the return of the nine¬ 
teenth-century mode of extraction of surplus—so called primitive 
accumulation. 32 Millions of dispossessed from the villages are now 
migrants into ever-expanding urban agglomerates as in India, indeed, 
all over the postcolonial world. The agrarian crisis in its present form 
is a result of the structural adjustment programmes imposed by a 
neoliberal world order on to scores of postcolonial countries, aiming 
to reform the State and the economy. On the other hand, popular 
struggles in myriad forms continue to defeat or obstruct the struc¬ 
tural adjustment agenda and policies. Once again, Marx’s interest in 
agriculture, his expositions on rent and his correspondence with 
Russian populists will be a major reference point in understanding 
the nature of crisis in capitalism, not to speak of Mao’s enormous 
amount of writings on Chinese peasantry. 

(3) In the face of neocolonial domination and a neoliberalising globali¬ 
sation, the issue of the nation has not died. As the Greek debt crisis 
demonstrated, at the final moment of challenge to neoliberal domi¬ 
nation over people’s lives the national question will resurface. 
However with the reemergence of the national question, issues of 
national identity have also surfaced, as have issues of other identities. 
They are marks of not only an unsettled global liberal politics; they 
also challenge conventional national politics, even what Antonio 
Gramsci had called the national popular. The need for autonomy 
and thorough democratisation calls for their insertion in the class 
politics of the Left, while the Left has to battle ideologies of xeno¬ 
phobia, divisions within oppressed classes, and attacks on minorities. 
The old legacy of international unity seen repeatedly in anti-colonial 
struggles (the Organisation of African Unity, the Tri-Continental 
Solidarity Movement, Afro-Asian Unity) seems to resurface during 
anti-globalisation mobilisations, and they survive below the surface 
of official global politics. Once again, as indicated earlier, the migrant 
more than the national citizen stands as a key figure in such new 
politics. In the long tradition of the International it was clear how 
Marx, Lenin and others wanted the national question to be addressed 
within an internationalist framework. 
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(4) The postcolonial condition represents global crisis because it repre¬ 
sents challenge and contest over five monopolies: the monopoly of 
technology, monopoly of control over global finances, monopoly of 
access to natural resources, the monopoly over international com¬ 
munication modes and the media, and the monopoly of the military 
means of mass destruction. On the other hand the postcolonial 
countries cannot produce a sturdy challenge because most of these 
countries have huge state-sector deficits and chronic deficits in their 
current account balances, high imports, and in the long run capital 
imports, and are marked by rapid urbanisation combined with an 
insufficient local production of food, excessive expenditures on local 
bureaucracies, changes in income distribution to the benefit of the 
local elites, insufficient growth of and structural imbalances in the 
industrial sector—all these features producing reliance on foreign 
assistance, with globalisation only accentuating them. 

(5) Crisis is in the ranks of the fighters also. Postcolonial experiences of 
development have demonstrated that the existing accumulation 
mode is insufficient and with new modes of accumulation being 
made possible under postcolonial capitalism (one instance being 
infrastructure building) existing political modes of resistance are 
proving inadequate. Plural subjectivity of resistance, and hence the 
question of the formation of the people, a popular platform and a 
united front are real issues of today. Thus, rights of the unorganised 
workers, workers in extractive industries and waste-reprocessing 
operations, peasants thrown off the land, small traders and other sec¬ 
tions of the petty producing classes now occupy the attention of 
communist movements in postcolonial countries. This strategy pri¬ 
marily invokes the politics of justice; 33 it also invokes the issue of 
autonomy, which becomes crucial as the hour of crisis strikes. 
Without autonomy of the Soviets the Leninist programme could not 
have succeeded. Without factory councils the Italian workers’ move¬ 
ments could not have proceeded. Without autonomy of the nation¬ 
alities, the Russian empire could not have been liquidated, and the 
Soviet Union could not have been born. These principles formed the 
backbone of the revolutionary programme of combating the crisis. 
The violation of these principles became the cause of new crisis. 

In the context of all these, in the postcolonial countries old modes of 
party building, parliamentarianism, old style trade unionism, old style 
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peasant associations, and other platform-building activities are proving 
inadequate. In the vacuum left by the inadequacy of the old style of work, 
Left wing populism is gaining ground across vast stretches of the postco¬ 
lonial world, particularly in Latin America. At the present juncture, popu¬ 
lism expresses most acutely the political crisis of the postcolonial condition. 
Too often, commentators have written obituaries of the postcolonial State 
(this is a Failed State, etc.) and too inadequately we have studied the crisis 
and the reconstruction of the postcolonial State over the decades. 
Economic crisis and State failure have been compounded by the existence 
in almost all ex-colonial countries of a comprador class, which has facili¬ 
tated foreign intervention and suppressed the politics of subordinated 
classes and the yearnings for democracy and autonomy. Yet, as the Nigerian 
experience in Africa or the Indian experience in Asia has shown, the strug¬ 
gle over the State has not ended. As one observer of the recent history of 
Nigeria has noted, “The recent history of popular resistance to the crisis 
policies of the Nigerian state, for instance, suggests that it is a running 
battle, with the victories by no means only on the side of the state and rul¬ 
ing class.” 34 One may say that the postcolonial State is the best evidence of 
the crisis, the crisis has gripped the State, and the revolutionary task of 
destroying the old State and building a new one is more pressing than 
ever. This struggle encapsulates the history of colonialism, ideas of inde¬ 
pendence, freedom and liberation, the different attempts to democratise 
the postcolonial State, make it responsive to the needs of the subordinated 
classes, and free the country from neocolonial domination and its compra¬ 
dors. It is a crisis of that history too, for it brings forth the challenge of 
reinventing the anti-colonial. 35 

To go back to the history of Lenin’s writings for over 20 years on crisis 
is to revisit the history of self-introspection of a revolutionary strand of 
thinking within the anti-colonial body of thought. 

In one form or another, all these five questions reflecting on crisis of the 
postcolonial condition have been discussed and debated within revolu¬ 
tionary circles for more than a century. On the basis of those insights, 
rebuilding a theory of crisis becomes a significant postcolonial task. Such 
a task will eschew economism, make politics part of a theory of crisis, and 
discuss other issues of nation, globalisation, autonomy, changing class- 
people relations and, most importantly, organisation, as parts of a theory 
of crisis. The postcolonial condition impels such a discussion. Rebuilding 
the theory of crisis is a postcolonial task. 

The postcolonial condition above all brings to our attention the global 
crisis of liberalism. The earlier alliance between nationalism and liberalism 
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was long over, even in continental Europe; and liberalism in postcolonial 
countries considered as peripheral countries never had much chance. The 
perpetuated class divisions between peasantry and land-owning nobility, 
workers and mill owners, the comprador class and the nation, did not 
prove hospitable to liberal ideas. Nationalism, socialism, ethnic ideologies 
and finally populism have grown in the decolonised world, but not liberal¬ 
ism. The historical core of liberal ideology was absent and in that milieu its 
global crisis has become too-soon apparent in ex-colonial countries. In the 
early years of the decolonised world liberal ideas were tailored for domes¬ 
tic purposes, which meant a strong State, secularism, the role of the State, 
some amount of social justice and equity, enlightened values, again some 
quantum of social reforms and human rights, developmental administra¬ 
tion and peaceful borders. The middle class, produced mostly by an edu¬ 
cated stratum of society and bureaucratisation, required a growing State in 
the decolonised world, and they became bearers of liberal values within 
this postcolonial context. Neoliberalism has changed the situation. With 
half of the middle classes yearning for less State and more business, the 
nationalist ideology itself has undergone a transformation. This section of 
the middle classes does not need this home-grown liberalism any longer. 
On the other hand, the working poor does not know what use this ideol¬ 
ogy of liberalism will be in the context of massive attacks on labouring 
people by forces of trade, commerce, industry, banks and global forces of 
capital. The shock-waves of the decimation of liberal ideology are being 
felt across vast stretches of three continents. In this vacuum everywhere 
the search is on: how to refashion politics to cope with new challenges? 

4 The Historical Immanence of Crisis 

At one level the challenge translates into one of articulation: How will the 
revolutionaries pull together multiple subjects, by which we mean distinct 
social forces opposed to capitalism which is backed by neoliberal globalisa¬ 
tion and neocolonialism, into a lasting unity? How will multiplicity gener¬ 
ate generality, without which no social revolution takes place? After all, as 
Sandro Mezzadra points out, “The most illustrative historical example of 
this process probably remains the October Revolution: recall how its suc¬ 
cess depended on articulating the diverse interests of various sectors of the 
working class, different layers of the peasantry, and the soldiers, a unity 
captured in the slogan ‘Peace, Bread, Land’.” 36 But this also means that 
this articulation cannot come without understanding the existing structures 
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of power, specifically, (and this and the previous three chapters tried to 
show) the unstable structure of “dual power”, and working for a strategy of 
transcending the dual power to a victorious counter-power, which symbol¬ 
ises another space of politics and society. The peculiarity of a crisis situation 
is that each and every phenomenon in politics in the time of crisis is marked 
by this duality. Recall, as in Russia, the army was an organ of the Tsarist 
State, yet the soldiers were the mainstay of the revolution. Peasants had 
remained initially under the yoke of Tsar’s rule yet their unrest was crucial 
for the Revolution. Russia was at war, yet Russia yearned for peace. In Latin 
America, every part of the State has been challenged by a counter-force over 
the last twenty years of unrest in that continent, even though the strategy of 
dual power seems to have failed in the absence of a determined strategy to 
crush neoliberal aggression. There is no pure social space unaffected by 
crisis that lies outside the State, nation and existing forms of politics. It is 
these spaces that are marked both by crisis and duality, and at crucial 
moments these spaces become the sites of contention. 

This is perhaps at the heart of communism as its motto of struggle, and 
not unnaturally the idea of transition plays a crucial role in this. Marx’s 
ideas as much as his successors’, therefore, wrestle so much with issues of 
crisis and transition. Transition makes class struggle possible. Transition is 
the space, in Etienne Balibar’s words “political place par excellence”, 37 
where crisis and its resolution play themselves out. Transition is the large 
shadow looming over dual power. There is no site on earth today where 
the spectre of dual power and transition appears as pronounced as in the 
postcolonial condition. This is because in the postcolonial condition crisis 
is never purely economic, it always becomes political. 

This is what Lenin taught. Just as Marx observed minutely and rigor¬ 
ously the functioning of the capitalist economy to bring out the reality of 
crisis and its components, Lenin observed equally closely for twenty years 
how the Tsarist state functioned, how its government worked, how people 
responded to each and every act of injustice, how bureaucracy controlled 
power, how the mainstream liberal opposition behaved, how the structure 
of power functioned and faced a counter-power over time—in short the 
functioning of politics and government as the class organ of rule. Even 
after the Revolution his observations on the critical state of affairs did not 
end. He did not deny that in post-revolutionary Russia crisis had not 
ended, and transition was not a one-stroke affair. With the post-revolution 
Russian economy floundering over famine, food shortage, farming crisis, 
etc., he came out with new responses, the most famous of which was the 
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New Economic Policy. 38 In studying the dynamics of socialist governance, 
or what can be called socialist governmentality, as a key mode of coping 
with crisis, there is no better instance than his “Better Fewer but Better” 
(1923). 39 Postcolonial governance holds similarly enormous treasure of 
lessons for the analysis of the rule of global capital and neoliberal manage¬ 
ment of the economy and forms of politics similarly marked by dual power 
and resistance. It is in that possibility of transition that the deeper meaning 
of crisis in today’s world lies. 

It should be clear by now that the postcolonial condition is marked by 
an immanence of crisis—the postcolonial condition at times conceptual¬ 
ised as peripheral condition, at times that of the less industrialised coun¬ 
tries, peasant countries, backward countries, etc. There is something 
immanent in that condition that invokes the idea and the reality of crisis. 
In this concluding chapter we have merely tried to use Gramsci’s method 
of using the idea of immanence historically as distinct from speculatively. 40 
For Gramsci, immanence meant being within history and mediated by 
praxis. We can infer two implications of immanence here: 

First, to the extent socialism grows out of particular form/s of capitalism, 
socialist construction continues to suffer from those deformities and their 
long-term consequences. Crisis is this immanent in this condition. Following 
Fenin, Mao had insisted on studying the difficulties of building socialism in 
the Soviet Union, defects in China’s own experiences, the consequences of 
a long-term domination of a communist party over society, and the results 
of incorrect handling of contradictions in course of socialist construction. In 
other words, the crisis of capitalism would continue under socialism, and 
hence the need for constant watch, reform and revising of socialist strategy. 
This was also the message of Fenin’s notes and writings in the last years of 
his life. Crisis under socialism was thus historically immanent. 

Second, the situations that go into the making of the postcolonial con¬ 
dition are not self-explanatory in terms of their postcolonial ingredients. 
Each such situation is explained or acquires its significance only in relation 
to the rest. Thus something like peripheral situation acquires meaning 
only in relation to industrial backwardness or global capitalist dynamics. 
So is the case with an agrarian crisis. Most importantly the nation acquires 
immanence only through these historical situations of retarded agricul¬ 
ture, backwardness, global capitalist domination, an informal mode of 
production and all the other factors we described in this book. The nation 
is always the object of all the expectations of the labouring people. 
In order for the working masses to develop, to live with dignity, to attain 
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self-respect, to have a society of justice and equality, to labour with recog¬ 
nition the nation must fulfil its promise. And yet, with all these conditions 
the postcolonial nation appears too weak to fulfil the expectations. Since 
each of the situations defining the postcolonial condition can lead to a 
crisis, revolution in the post-colony must face crisis permanently. It is the 
crisis of the nation form. 


Notes 

1. See Karl Marx, Class Struggles in France , 1850, Selected Works , Volume 1 

(Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1969)— https://www.marxists.org/ 
archive/marx/works/1850/class-struggles-france/ and Frederick Engels, 
Revolution and Counter Revolution in Germany , Chapter 19, “The Close 
of the Insurrection”, 23 October 1852— https://www.marxists.org/ 
archive/marx/works/1852/germany/ch 19.htm (accessed on 21 

December 2016). 

2. V.I. Lenin, The Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat It (September 
10-14, 1917), Lenin Collected Works (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 
1977), Volume 25, pp. 323-369. 

3. Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus Value , 1858-62 (Moscow: Progress 
Publishers, n.d.), Chapter 17, “Ricardo’s Theory of Accumulation and a 
Critique of It (The Very Nature of capital Leads to Crises)”,— https:// 
www. mar xis ts. org/archive / mar x/works /1863/theories - surplus - value / 
chl7.htm (accessed on 29 January 2017); contemporary economists still 
repeat the old idea of Malthus, exposed by Marx in Theories of Surplus Value , 
of the so-called positive role of the unlimited growth of consumption as a 
means to fight economic crises. Unproductive consumption brought forth 
possibilities of war, such as increased armaments orders and wasted capital, 
and in the final reckoning it led to war itself. It could not, however, avert the 
economic crises of overproduction. Related to this, see also Chapter 20 (sec¬ 
tion 3(b), “An Inquiry into Those Principles... ” [The Lack of Understanding 
of the Contradictions of the capitalist Mode of Production Which Cause 
Crises ] ”— https: //www.marxists. org/archive / marx /works /18 63/theo - 
ries-surplus-value/ch20.htm (accessed on 26 February 2017). 

4. Marx wrote, “a falling rate profit (may correspond) to a rising or falling 
rate of surplus value, and a constant rate of profit to a rising or falling rate 
of surplus value. And we have seen in that a rising, falling, or a rate of profit 
that remains the same can also correspond to a rising or falling rate of 
surplus-value... The rate of profit is thus determined by two major fac¬ 
tors—the rate of surplus-value and the value-composition of capital. The 
effects of these two factors may be briefly summed up as follows, and we 
are able now to express the composition in percentages, since it is immaterial 
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sition, if the rates of surplus-value are unequal, in which case they stand in 
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tal, Volume 3, The Process of Capitalist Production as a Whole , ed. Friedrich 
Engels, (1894), trans. David Fernbach (London: Penguin, 1991), Chapter 
3, pp. 161-162. In other words, crisis thus remains organic to economy 
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htm (accessed 26 December 2016). 
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dency of the rate of profit to fall was “in every respect the most important 
law of modern political economy... despite its simplicity, it has never before 
been grasped and even less consciously articulated... It is from the histori¬ 
cal standpoint the most important law.”— The Making of Marx’s Capital , 
(1968), trans. Pete Burgess (London: Pluto Press, 1977), p. 381. This is 
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13. The Japanese Marxist Samezo Kuruma wrote as early as 1929, “As long as 
political economy retains its bourgeois perspective, however, it will be 
incapable of moving forward to thoroughly understand the problem of 
crisis. We can in fact see that the outbreak of crisis, in the proper sense of 
the term, was a turning point in terms of political economy ceasing to 
exist as a science. Crisis, in its particular sense, is the collective explosion 
of all of the contradictions of capitalist production, and as such the out¬ 
break of crisis, from two directions, necessarily brought bourgeois politi¬ 
cal economy as a science to an end. First, by actually thrusting upon 
political economy a new problem that was unanswerable from the bour¬ 
geois perspective—i.e. a problem that could only be answered by elucidat¬ 
ing the contradictions of capitalist production—crisis exposed in the 
clearest manner possible the fundamental defect of bourgeois political 
economy: the class-based limitations of its cognition. Second, the appear¬ 
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countries, dubbed as “Maoist theorists”, such as Amit Bhaduri or Samir 
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“Farmers’ Issues: Class Struggles under Neocolonial Relations of 
Production”, Frontier , Volume 49 (28), 15-21 January 2017—http:// 
www.frontierweekly.com/articles/vol-49/49-28/49-28-Class%20 
Struggle.html#sthash.QdDQAdWh.dpuf (accessed on 30 January 2017); 
see also P. Lawrence, (ed.), 1986, World Recession and the Food Crisis in 
Africa (London: James Currey, 1986), and D. Nabudere, The Political 
Economy of Imperialism, (London: Zed Press, 1978). 
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p. 32; R. Sandbrook, The Politics of Africa'sEconomic Stagnation{ Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985). 

35. In this regard, the history of South Africa seems to be decisive; see, Susan 
Booysen, The African National Congress and the Regeneration of Political 
Power (Johannesburg: Wits University Press, 2011); Anthony Butler, The 
Idea of the ANC (Athens: Ohio University Press, 2013); and Jonathan 
Ball. Arianna Lissoni, Jon Soske, Natasha Erlank, Noor Nieftagodien and 
Omar Badsha (eds.), One Hundred Tears of the ANC: Debating Liberation 
Histories Today (Johannesburg: Wits University Press, 2012). 

36. Interview given to Francesco Raparelli, “Reinventing Communist Politics”, 
Rome Conference on Communism (18-22 January 2017), Viewpoint 
Magazine , 18 J anuary 2017— https: //viewpointmag. com/2017/01/18/ 
reinventing-communist-politics/ (accessed on 30 January 2017). 
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January 2017) Viewpoint Magazine , 18 January 2017— https://view- 
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39. Lenin Collected Works , Volume 33 (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1965), 
pp. 487-502; read also in this context Mao’s writings in the post-revolution 
China such as On the Ten Major Relationships (1956), where Mao intro¬ 
duced the problem in this way: “there are some problems in our work that 
need discussion. Particularly worthy of attention is the fact that in the Soviet 
Union certain defects and errors that occurred in the course of their building 
socialism have lately come to light. Do you want to follow the detours they 
have made? It was by drawing lessons from their experience that we were 
able to avoid certain detours in the past, and there is all the more reason for 
us to do so now. ”— https://www.marxists.org/reference/archive/mao/ 
selected-works/volume-5/mswv5_51.htm (accessed on 31 January 2015); 
see also equally important from the theoretical point of view, and On the 
Comet Handling of Contradictions among the People(l9S7) — https ://www. 
marxists.org/reference/archive/mao/selected-works/volume-5/ 
mswv5_58.htm (accessed on 31 January 2017). 

40. “It is affirmed that the philosophy of praxis was born on the terrain of the 
highest development of culture... this culture being represented by classi¬ 
cal German philosophy, English classical economics and French political 
literature and practice. These three cultural movements are at the origin of 
the philosophy of praxis. But in what sense is this affirmation to be under¬ 
stood? That each of these movements has contributed respectively to the 
elaboration of the philosophy, economics, and the politics of the philoso¬ 
phy of praxis? Or that the philosophy of praxis has synthesised the three 
movements... that in the new synthesis, whichever “moment” one is exam¬ 
ining, the theoretical, the economic, or the political, one will find each of 
the three movements present as a preparatory ‘moment’? This is what 
seems to me to be the case... that the unitary “moment” of synthesis is to 
be identified in the new concept of immanence, which has been translated 
from the speculative form, as put forward by classical German philosophy, 
into a historicist form with the aid of French politics and English classical 
economics.”—Antonio Gramsci, Selections from Prison Notebooks (London: 
Elecbook, 1999), pp. 739-740. 
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